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' PREFACE - . 

> •• ■ ' . - _ . • 

In 1980, the Department of Education [ED] contracted with 

Advanced Technology, Inc. to cqnduct a national study of s'6hool 

. • ■ ' ^ . • ' . ..... 

district practices since 1978 for operating progreuns under . 

. ■ '■ • - ■■■ ■ . • ' /■■ 

Title X of the Elementary and ' Secondary Education -Act [ESEA] . 

This study, "A Descfription o^ District/ Practices since 1978 under 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education/^ct o^ 1965,"! 

is commdnly referred to as the"^itle I 'District Practices Study. 

One qoejS of this study was to describe how local districts 

operated pro je'bts ^funded by Title I, ESE^ in the 1981-82 §chool 

year. A second, related goal was to dociament local educators' 

raitiionales for their progreim -decisions, their' perceptions 'of the 

problems and benefits of requirementte contained in the 1978 

A " ■ ■■ .. ^ • • ■ ' ■ 

Title 1 1 Amendments* and their assessments of the e:Cpect'ed effects 

o^xGiiapter 1 of the Education Consolidation- and Improvement Act 
[ECIA] on school districts- operatio^ of Title I projects. The 
study |vas designed specifically to draw cross-time comparisons 
with the findings of the Compensatory Education Study conducted 
by thefNational Institute of Education [NIE] and to provide base- 
line daita for subsequent analyses of the administration of Chap^ 
t§r 1, ECIA. , *^ 

During' t}i,e planning yjsar for this project (Phase't),* rele- 
vant background .materials were reviewed, an advisory p^Kel was 
formed, the study's research questions were refined, districts 
were selected for the stjidy's four scimples, data collection ^ 
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instruments Were designed and approve^, and a detailed analysis 
•plan was prepared. This' sununary report arid eight special reports 
(see p." ii) -present the" findings from-, the dat^o'llection and' 
analysis phase of the study (Phase II). These r,eports synthesize 
data collected from a mail questionnaire ^en^ to Title I Direc- " 
tors in mpre than 2,000 randomly selected school di^picts, °' 
structured interviews and document reviews in "^0 (nationally ^ 
repiresenij^ative' Title I districts, and indepth case^ studies in 40 
specially selected Title I districts'. 

^^^\During Phase IIIV detailed descriptions of solutions. to sev- 
eral types of .probiems^^ faced Iqy local school officials operating. 
Chapter 1,:'ECIA programs will be developed. These teclinical 
assistance materials will' focus on describing "useful strategies 
for serving nonpublic an^ secondary school students, designing 
inclass projects, and using teacher judgement scales in comb^- 

nation with objective data sources for making student selection 

■* . 

determinations. These descriptions will be presented in a . 

separate document, scheduled for completion by September 1983.. 

p _ . ■ ■ ■ 

To meet the objectives of Phases I and II of the study, a 

fspecial project staff was assembled within Advanced Technology's 
Social Sciences Division. That staff, housed in the Division's 

■pi^gram .Evaluation Operations Center, oversaw the study design, 
data collection and processing, data analysis', and report prepa- 
ration. . 

The summary report reflects the efforts of Inany staff mem-, 
bers, : contractors, consultants, advisory panel members, and" 



officials from the U.S. Department of ^Iducatipn. Special credit 
goes -tl^ J. Ward Keeoling for coauthor ing Chapter 1, which pro- 
vides an, overview of , the study's fipdings, and writing ^Chapter 7 
op parental 'involvement in/ local Title J ^.programs; to Ri"t«iard 
Juijg fpr coauthoring Clfapter 1 and authoring Chapter 10 on hon- 
public school students' participation in^ the program; to Victor 
Rezmovic for writing Chapter 2, which describes the project's 
.study design/ and Chapter 3,. which provides a profile of the 
Tittle I program at the school district level; to, Michael Gaffney 
and Daniel Schember for writing Chapters 4 and 5 on school and 
student selection,, for contributions to Chapter 6 on the project 
designs and staffing patterns of local Title I programs, and for 
authoring Chapt^?^ 8 and 9 on the local administration of the 
program's fi'scal requirements and the ijiteraction" of^clSol dis- 
trict officials with state* educa^tion agency officials; to Maryann 
McKay and Joan Mlch^e for contributions to Chapter 6; and to 
Richard Apling for authoring Chapter 11 on school districts' , 
evaluatiori of Title I projects. Kimlperly Cunningham and Maxine 
Rivers oversaw the graphic^, quality control , and, other produc- 
tion aspects of this summary report* 

Eugene Tucker, one of the study ' s Pro ject Officers, provided 
guidance for the completion of tasks^associated with development • 
of this final report. The suggestions, of the study ' s Advisory 
Panel and helpful critiques provided )>y individuals from the 
Title I program office, especially William Lobosco and Thomas 
Enderlein, are 'also reflected in this report. 
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" Members^'of Advanced Technology's analytic, njanagement / and 
production staff who contributed to the completion of this and 

" h . ^ ' • . • * ' * 

giher reports for Phases I and II areVtoo numerous to list, as 
are the st^te and ^local. of ficials who cooperated with this, study. 
Without dur mentioning their names, they' should know their con- . 
tributions have been recognized and truly appreciated. 



Ted Bartell, Project Director 
'Title I District Practices Study 

Richard Jung, Deputy Project Director 
Title I District Practices Study « 
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CHAPTER 1 



1"^ ' ' HIGHLIGHTS 
INTRODUCTION 

The Title I District Practices Study, dbcuments how local 
school districts operated projects; funded by Title I of the, 
Elementary' and Secondary Education, Apt • It also describes local 
educators' rationales for their program decisions and their 
perceptions of the problems and benefits of the requirements ^ 
-^CQntamed m the 1978 Title I Amendments. 

The study was originally conceived to inform the 1982-83 
reauthorization hearings for Title I. It was to compare the 
local operation of the program under the legal framework estab- 
lished in the 1978 Title I statute with earlier descriptions bf 
the program's implementation, especially those documented in the 
Compensatory Education Study conducted by the National Institute 
of Education in ^the 1976-77 school year. The passagia of Chap- 
ter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act in the 
summer of 1981, however, precipitated a refocusing of the study's 
objectives. 

While Chapter 1 maintains the Title I goal of providing 
"financial assistance to state and local agencies to meet the 
special needs of educationally deprived children," Congress 
* intended that under Chapter 1, the program be implemented "in a 
manner which vrill eliminate burdensome, unnecessary, and unpro- 
ductive paperwork and free the schools of unnecessary Federal 
supervision, direction, and control*" Some of Chapter I's 
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.provisions pei?taining to the local operation of the program, such 
as those for nonpublic school student participation^ , remain • 
•essentially unchanged. Others, however, such as those governing 
selection of eligible and participating scli^oGls and students, 
application procedures, as well as certain funds allocation and 
evaluation requirements, are substantially changed. Still other 
Title I provisions, such -ps those pertaining to parent advisory 
councils [PACs], ire completely eliminated by the Chapter 1 
legislation.* 

Accordingly, the design of this study was refined to collect 
three types of information: "descriptions of current district 
practices; retrospective data for cross-time comparisons; and 
prospective information about the anticipated effects of the new 
legislation.- 

The District Practices Study used a complementary set of 
three data collection strategies to cross-validate findings: 

• A mail questionnaire sent to Title I Directors in over 
2,000 nationally representative school districts 

• structured interviews and document reviews in 100^ 
nationally representative Title l\ districts 

• Case studies in 40 specially selected districts to 
examine more closely the interactions between school 
and district-level staff responsible for .implementing 
state and Federal categorical programs, and to study 
±n-depth Title I services to nonpublic school students 



♦However, the conference report accompanying Chapter i states 
that "it is an option of the local educational. agencies to con- 
tinue using PACs to comply with the consultation requirement" 
(p. 748). ' 

■ 26 
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These three data collection efforts were undertaken from 
the late fall to early spring of the 1981-82 school year. This • 
was a time of some uncertainty in many school districts. Many 
responden^ts, particularly in sma'll districts,, were unfamiliar 
with the specific . legislative changes of Chapter 1. Most dis- 
tricts were anticipating guidance from state and Federal"* of f i- 
cials t9 assist them ih understanding the implications of this 
new law in planning for their 1982-83 ' school,, year programs'. Many 
districts also were anticipating funding cuts for the first time 
in their Title I programs. ^ 

REPORTS OF STUDY FINDINGS * * . ' 

The f indingg from iihe Title I District 'Practices Study are 
reported in two ways: (1) this resource book, which covers a 
wide range of topics in the administration of Title I projects, 
and (2) a series of seven special report's that examine particular 
topics in greater depth. (The titles of the ^special reports are 
listed on page ii). , 

■• This resource book is intended to serve a wide range of 

readers. It contains information on several topics of concern to 
administrators of federally funded programs and to policymakers 
who shape the legislation and regulatior^s that guide the 
implementation of such programs. To enhance the utility of the 
document, we have taken certain steps to make the information 
more' accessible. Each chapter begins with a page .of highlighted 
findings, organized under the research questions that guided the 
inquiry in tl]^t area. This page i§ printed on a different color 
paper to/^ake it easy to access. 



The Highlights chapter of this report is also printed on a 
different color of paper to distinguish it from the body of the 
report. It- contains four major sections: an introduction to the 
study, a description of the reports from the study, a synopsis of 
the findings from the study, and a topical index to, assist the, 
reader in finding information about subjects of interest that may 
appear in more than one of the subsequent chapters. 
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SYNOPSIS OF STUDY FINDINGS < . 

The findings presented here are organized under the headings 
of the chapters that kppear later in the volume. This synopsis 
is highly condensed and omits 'many nuances that may be important 

■ • .■ ■ ' 

to particular interpretations.- The reafder is encouraged to pur- 

sue topics of interest in greater depth in the relevant chapters 

of this volume or in the special reports. The topical index may 

also be helpful in locating information about related findings 

that would also influence 'interpretations . . . 

. v • ' - ^ . ^ ■ 

Profile of Title I 'y i 

To provide a context for, findings about the management prac- 

• . ■ 

tices 6f districts implementing Title I, projects, the study 
Gathered information on the 'scope and nature of the services 
provided to Tdtle I students and. the administrative activities of 
project staff. 

Scope of Services 

During the 1-981-82 school y^ar, more than 90 percent of the 
, nation's school districts operated^tle I projects, and* an 
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estimated 4.8 miliion students (including neglected or delinquent 
and nonpublic students) received Title I services. Since the 
1979-80 school year, there has been a decline of 12 percent in 
the number of served students which probably results from both 
declining enrollments and the shrinking purchasing power of level 
funding for the program in a time of severe infla-tion. 
Nature of Services 

Nearly all of these projects provided services In reading 
and two-thirds reported that they provided services in mathe- 
matics. Nearly three-fourths oE the students served were in 
grades .1 through 6. ^inety-twp percent of the districts used 
pullout designs, while 30 percent employed inclass models. 

Local Administration , 

Nearly three-quarters .of the'^districts with Title I projects 
have a total^> enrollment of fewer than 2,500 students . These dis- 
tricts rare^/y have more than one administrator for the program, 

and nearly three-quarters of them reported that administration^ of 
» 

their Title I projects require^ less %han 26 percent of their 
time. ' • . 

Administrative Burden 

Title I Directors reported that one-fourth "of their adminis- 
trative time was spent on* preparing applications or reports and 
an equal amount of time was spent on managing or supervising the' ' 
instructional program. They generally felt that Federal require- 
ments regarding evaluation and student selection were neces-sary 
to achi^vve the program goals but that they also created adminis- 
trative burdens. On the other hand, the/^ found that requirements 



for documenting comparability and. for parental involvement were 
both unnecessai^^^nd burdensome • 
School Selection and Targeting 

Under Title I, a school district gienerally was required to 
use its Title I funds only in "school attendance areas having 
high concentrations of children from low-income families." • 
Furthermore, district^ were usually required to rank attendance 
areas by poverty concentration, using the best available poverty 
measure(s), and serve these areas in order from highest to 
lowest. Chapter 1 of ECIA" altered thes^ requirements somewhat, ^ 
and district officials were asked to comment on the changes that 

might result. 

Method of School Select>ion , 
• "in nearly ^ three-fourths of~±-he districts with Title I pro- . 

^ Si 

'j.ects^ services were offered in all eligible schools. Eligi- 
bility was most often determined by the count of free or teduced 
price lunches taken at each school'. 'However', 64 percent , of the 
Directors said they would prefer to use achievement data. The 
most frequently used school selecUon option was ranking by grad 
span, although other options were also used by substantial per- 
centages of districts'. Many districts, however, seemed unaware 
of the range of options available to them. , : 

Anticipated Effects^ of Chapter 1. ECIA on School Selection 
Just over half of the school districts believed that they 
wouid have the same flexibility in selecting schools under Chap- 
ter 1 that, they, haM under Title I. However, a similar peraent4g 



were concerned that the changes /under. Chapter .1 would make it 
more difficult to achieve the program's targeting goals. 
Student Selection , . 

From the student populations of schools chosen to receive 
Title .1 ' funds, -districts had to identify those eligibl.e to 
receive Title I services and then select those who were to be 
served from that pool. The intent of the Title I legislation and 
regulations was» that 'the students with greatest need be served 
first. However, the legfil provisions for Title I participation 
by limited-English proficient and handicapped children were dif- 
ferent from those applicable to other students. Again, Chapter 1 
of ECIA changed these requirements^ and Directors of . Title I 
projects were; asked to speculate about the consequences. 

, Student S election Procedures 
Nearly all districts used cutoff scofes on achievement tests 
to select students. However, 60 percent of o the districts 
reported that teachers could decide to give -Title I services to 
students above the cutoff, and a similar percentage reported that 
teachers could decide that students below the cutoff di^d not need 
the services . . ' 

' Percentage of Eligible Students Served 
_ The percentage of eligible -students served' in a district was 
a function of a number of factors including the district's Title 
I funding level, intensity of services> and* the district's con- 
cept of eligibility. For example, one district could consider 
all students scoring below t^e^40th percentile on a standardized 



test- as eligible whire anoth-er could establish a stricter defini- 
tion^of below the 2.0th percentile. Given the varying^ concepts of 
eligibility, fewer than half the districts (44 percent) reported- 
serving all eligible students. Small districts, Wever. were 
much more likely to report serving all eligible students than 

larger districts. ' - 

Eligibility of Limited-English-Prof icien t or H^ndica^^ed 

Students • , 
~, 

Practices ranged from including all multiply eligible stu- 
dents in. Title I to excluding all- of them. In some districts, 
the level of English proficiency or severity of the handicap 
determined eligibility for; Title I. Generally, limited-English- 
prof icient' students were more readily admitted to Title I than 
were ha^capped struderVts. Regular classroom teachers were more- 
likely to favor serving these students ih the Titl^ I program 
than were Title I instructors. 

Local Officials' Assessments of Tit le I Student Selection 
Procedures 

. .J 

A high proportion of Principals and non-Title I teachers 
wanted to change at. least some aspect of. their districts' current 
student selection procedures-. Most of the desirgd changes (e.g.. 
.increased use of teacher judgment, les^' reliance on 'test scores) 
were permitted by Federal law. ' However, more than one-third o'f 
the Principals interviewed wanted to serve higher scoring stu-^ 
dents rather than only those furthest behind. A majority of _ , 
Title' I Directors and Principals favored their districts' poli- 
cies for serving multiply eligible students in the Title I . 
program. . . ^ . - - .. 

' . - 1-8' 
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* Anticipated Effects Of Chapter 1/ ECIA on Student Selection 

Thirty-nine percent ^f the Title I Directors expected a 

reduction or dilution of services to the curlrent program partici- 

• pants as a Result of ECIA-s "utilize part" provision, 'one-third 

of th'e Directors felt that* the "permits" provision would result 

in serving those, students with greatest potential -rather than 

.. c ^ ' f , • 

thQse who were furthest behind. ' 

•* 

Program Design . ' * ^ 

Federal regulations allowed considerable flexibility in the 
\ ^ design of Title I projects.. They- did not specify the grade N 
levels to be served, the subjects to be taught, the time- periods 
in which to deliver pro ject * services, or the resources to be 
, used. The Title I District Practices Study focused on the 
reasons given for choosing particular service. delivery models, 
the "intensity" of Title I instruction,* and characteristics of 
the staff employed to provide .Title I instructional services. * 
Reasons for Selecting Service Delivery Models 
As reported earlief", over 90 percent of the districts were 
using a pullout model, while 30 percent were using an inclass 
design. Ninety percent of the Directors using pullout "designs 
indicated that they did so because thought .they it was edu- 
cationally superior for all or part of their Titlfe"^ I programs, 
^.^^venty-three percent said that pullouts made' it easier to 
demonstrate compliance with funds allocation requirements. 
Fifty-seven fiercent said that the state Title I office advised 
the use of the pullout design. . * 
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Three-fourths of the Directors using inclass designs 
responded that they did so because it was educationally superior 
for all or part of their Title I programs. Forty-two percent 
said that physical facilities for pullouts-were not available, 
and 28 percent said that the state Title I* office had advised the 
use of this design. 

Intensity of Title I Instruction 

The average number of students in public Title I classeg was 
9.8, and the pupil-td-instructor ration was 4.5 to 1. Public 
school stud6nts\spent four hours .per week in Title I classes. 
Data on the nature and. intensity .of instruction for nonpublic 
school students are presented later in this synopsis, 

Loca l Policies on Subieclis Missed During Title I In-stjruction 

y 

, ■ • - ' 3 . 

Title I. instruction tcibk place during the school day at 98 
percent of the schools. Nearly 60 percent of the schools had a 
policy on the nature of the regular instruction that students 
couid not mks whi).e receiving Title I services., Sixty-two per- 
cent of these policies protected regular readi^hg services, while 
44 percefit protected mathematics . 

Characteristics of Title I Staff and Staff Inservice 
Title -I teachers had 5.5 years of teaching experience,, on 
average. " They spent 57 percent of their time during the week 
working with students . In 27 percent of the districts Title I 
staff C^ere exempt from nbninstructional duties. Nearly 90 per-^ 
cent, of Principals were sati^ied with the Title I instructional 
staff. On average, Title I instructors attended nine inservice 
ses*sions during a typical school year. Title I Directors 



considered these sessions to be valuable for their staff, but 12 
percent of the districts provided no inservice training for 
Title I staff. * . 

Parental Involvement • ' 

.Under the provisions of the Title I legislation, districts 
^were to establish a Parent Advisory Council for the district and 
usually one for each participating school or proje{pt area'. These 
councils were to advise the district 'aboui^ the planning, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of the Title I program. Chapter 1 of 
ECIA no longer mandated the establishment of these councils,' 
though it still required parental involvement- The District 
Practices Study gathered data on the functioning of the councils 
under the 1978 legal framework and the anticipated changes under 
Chapter 1. - ' - * 

Parent Advisory Councils 

Ninety-four percent of the districts liad a district-level 
council, and 89 percent of these districts reported that all 
Title I schools had school-level councils. Title I Directors 
reported that eightly-on'e percent of these councils advised local 
administrators on program ^planning, implementation or evaluation. 
However, for each of these areas, at least 19 Percent of the 
co\jncils had no input at all. Councils in smaller districts had 
less input^ than those in larger districts. 

Burden of Parental Involvement Requirements 
Parental involvement was ranked as the most burdensome of 
the legislative requirements for. Title I programs, even though 
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the amount of time administrators devoted to this activity 

averaged less than 10 percent of the' time spent on administering 

Title 'I. More than half the Direx:tors reported that there were 

problems obtaining council members and getting them to attend 

meetings . : / 

■• ■ '• ' ' . ■ - 

Anticit^ated Effects of Chapter 1, ECIA on Parental Involve - 
ment . ' 

About one--fourth of the Directors felt that the councils 

would operate as they had before. Most Title I Directors, how- 
. . :^ ■ ■ ■■ 1 

ever^ predicted changes in Parent Advisory Councils under Chapte 

■ ' 'J 
1 . Almost 20 percent believed that both the district and school 

advisory councils would be effectively eliminated* The district 

advisory councils seemed to cause the -least 'prNpblems and seemed 

to be the most likely to remain intact. However, almost a third 

of the Directors (32 percent ) thought that either the district 

advisory council or at least some of the school advisory^ j20uncil 

would be reduced or eliminated. 

Funds Allodation^Requirements ' / 

The Title I funds allocation provisions contained four 
int'ec^eiated reii^uirements designed to ensure that . Title I /funds 
were spent for the? purpdses intended by Congress. The law 
generally required that districts maintain theij own level of 
fiscal effort for free public education, that state and local 
services in Title I attendance areas were comparable to those 
provided in non-Title I areas, that Title I funds could. only be 
used for costs exceeding the average per-pu^il expenditure of. 
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state and .local funds, and that Title I funds had to .supplement 
and ^ot supplant the state and local funds to which Title I 
children were entitled. 

Tbe District Practices Study, focused on local school dis- 
trict officials' overall assessment of tKese requirements since 
other recent studies had more fully examined actual local imple- 
mentation under these provisions. 

Maintenance of ^Effort ^ . ' 

Ninety-four percent* of the districts reported that they .had 

... ' ^ . . ' -A" 

no difficulty meeting Title I standards for maintaining state and 

local effort . . 

. - • " ' *• 

Comparability • ^ 

Ninety-two percent of the districts reported no difficulty 

\. . , ^ , ' 

with meeting the Title I standards. 

Excess Costs 

; . Ninety-one percent of the districts reported no problems 

n ^ 

with the excess costs reijuirements . 
Supplement-Not-Supplant 

Twenty-eight percent of the Diredtors reported that their 

districts had problenfs imp 1 erne ntj. hg some aspects of the 

• .■ • » . 

supplement- not- supplant requirement. ' Three percent of the^ dis- 
tricts indicate'd that state st^f f had raised issues concerning 
supplanting when reviewing their •applications . There is some 
evidence that Directors confuse ^upplement-not-supplant viola- 
tions with potential general aid problems. 
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. Anticipated Effects, of Chapter 1, ECIA on Funds Allocation 
Requirements , . 

Over one-third of. the Title I Directors could' not predict 

a 

the effect of the changes of thg maintenance, of effort, compara-. 
bi'lity, and supplement-not-supplant requirements when they were 
interviewed in the fall and winter of i981. Initially, however, 
a large proportion of these Directors were favorably disposed to 
the revised maintenance of effort' (48 percent) and comparability 

< • ■ 

(58 percent) requirements. 

State Influence on District Practices 

Title I was administered through an intergovernmental system 
'in which states were to: approve Title I applications frbm dis- 
• tricts, . monitor Title I programs, conduct fiscal and .compliance 
audits of lodal programs, provide technical assistance to dis- 
tricts, and develop state policies and regulations. Previous 
research had shown that, states differed considerably in' how the^^ 
carried out their administrative responsibilities under Title I. 
ThfL 1978 legislation was intended to standardize some of these 
pradtices. It was difficult to conclude that this effect had 
been realized because districts within the same state had' very 
widely differing opinions about the nature of state regulations 
compared to^'Vederal regulations. 

" Monitoring and Compliance Auditing 

k ^ . ■ 

Nearly 80 percent of the districts reported, no increase xn 

the frequency of state monitoring visits since 1978, and 30 per- 
cent Stated that they had not been audited by state or Federal 
officials in three years. A few of the districts that were 



audited had changed their programs as a result of audit excepr 
tions. 

. Technical Assistance * ^ . 

ITearly one-third^ of the districts reported that they 
received no technical assistanc.e f rom the state. Those that did 
were satisfied with this support. Only about one-third of the 
districts that substantially changed their Title I programs con- 
'sidered the. state to- have influenced the change. On. the other 
hand, 45 percent of the Title I Directors who reported that they 
would like to make changes in their projects cited state opposi- 
tion as a significant barrier. 

Participation of Nonpublic School Students in Title I 

Congress included several new provisions in the 1978 Title I 
law to adfiress. the possibility that students in nonpublic schools 
might not have been receiving their fair shate of program ser- 
vices. Essentially -<baentical provisions were incorporated under 
the legislation for Chapter 1 of .ECIA. Educationally deprived 
children who res de in a Title l/Chapter 1 project area and 
attend, a nonpublic school should have the same opport^ity to 
receive federally funded compensatory education services as their 
public school counterparts, even if the school they attend is 
^outside the project area. -.Expenditures for public and nonpublic^ 
students should be the same within a district, taking into 
account the number and needs of the students. 

Scope of Services to Nonpublic School Students 
In 1978, 59 percent of the districts with nonpublic students 
provided Title I services ::^to some of those students. This " 



percentage declined to 56 in 1981. At the student level, the 

E)artici5.ation rate of -nonpublic students increased by just less 

than 6 percen*-,, while the public student participation rate 

increased by almost 18 percent over the same time span (1978-81). 

Most districts reported little or no change over the' last several^ 

years in their procedures for determining whether nonpublic 

schools had students living in Title I attendance areas. 

Natdre and Intensity nf Title I Services to Nonpublic School 
Students " ' - 

r ' 

Compared to their public school counterparts in the same < 
distrigt, nonpublic school students, on average, had Title I 
classes which were of a shorter duration, smaller in size, and 
with a lower pupil-to-instructor ratio. Like their public school 
counterparts, their Title . I instructors had taught, on average, 
approximately 5 years. Virtually all of the serviced provided . to 
nonpublic students were provided in pullout classes. More than 
20 percent of the districts- that served nonpublic students in the 
Title I project did so at a location other than the nonpublic 
school those students attended. 

Local Title I Evaluation and Techni cal Assistance 

•By 1978 districts were required to follow specified evalu- 
ation procedures, including, the use of one of three well-defiued 
evaluation models, and to use the resMlv..^ of these evaluations in 
local program planning. Federally supported Technical Assistance 
Centers [TACs] were to provide ---clp in implementing these models, 
and the states could provide similar assistance. As reported 
above, Directors of local projacts viewed evaluation as one of„ 
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the necess.ary but burdensome requirements of the program. The 
District Practices Study also collected data on the usefulness of 
the resiul.ts and the quality of the assistance given by state and 
Federal agencies. 

Utility of Evaluation Results . ' 

In districts that had made changes in either the grade 

,levels servador the subject matter to be emphasized, about 25 

perceijt reported that formal program evaluations had , influenced 

the decision to make changes. However, needs surveys, staff 

recommendations, ■ and changes in funding levels were cited more 

frequently as reasons for ma} ::hanges.- Fifty-three .percent of 

the Directors indicated that evdluation results were very impor- 

tant in making changes in the Title I curriculum, while only 16 

percent gave evaluation the same importance in making staffing 

changes. 

T^hnical Assistance 
i ■ — — 

Nearly 45 percent o'^f the districts indicated that the state 
Title I office had helped to develop cr improve their evaluation 
practices*.^ Twenty-six percent of the districts reported that one 
of the federally supported TACs had been helpful in this regard. 
Nonetheless, there was considerable variation of opinion within 
states regarding the helpfulness of the state offices and the 
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^CHAPTER 2 r 
• PROFJLE OF TITLE I 

GUIDING QUESTIONS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF STUDY FINDINGS ' ' 

. To ]Srovide a context for the findijjgs about the management 
practices of districts implementiAg Title I projects, this ^chap- 
ter describes the nature and scope of the services provided to 

. \ • , 

Title I students,- the. allocation of funds across budget cate- 
gories, and , the time allocation of local Title /l administrators. 
The specific questions that directed the inquiry and highlight 

of the findings are presented below. ' . 

\ / ■ • - 

• What is the nature of the districts tj iat rec eived 
; Title I funding ? ~ ' ■ — 

' / . 

- Approximately 90 per^cent of the nation's school dis 
tricts received; Title I funding during the 1981-82 
school year. 

-' Seventy-three percent of the Title I districts had 
^ enrollments below 2,500 students; 2? percent had 
enrollments between 2, 500 and 9,999. The rest (5 
percent) had 10, 000 'or more students enrolled. 

- Sixty-nine percent of the districts were in non- 
* metropolitan areas; 25 percent were in urban 

fringes, afid 6 percent were in central cities. 

- In 17 percent^of the districts, fewer than five per 
cent, of the students came from families at or below 

. the proverty line. In another 17 percent of the 
districts, 25 percent or more of the students came 
from such families. 

• How did districts allocate their Title I budgets ? 

- Nearly BO- percent of the ^ funds were expended^ on 
instructional services. The next largest budget 
item was "fixed charges, " such as personnel bene- 
fits, accounting for 7 percent of the budget. 
Administration costs -consumed another 5 percent of 
the budget. 




What were the" grade levels most commonly served, and 
what services were provided for Titl e I students? 

- Seventy-two percent of the students served were in 

" grades 1 through 6. At lejist TBO percent of the dis- 
tricts served students in each of grades 2 through 
5. Fewer than 18 percent of the districts served 

/students in grades 10 through 12. 

- Services were almost universally provided in read- 
ing.' Almost- two-thirds of P the districts reported 
that mathematics was part of^he Title I program. 
Language arts was included iS" the Title I program in 
one-third of the districts. 

- Ninety-two 'percent of the districts employed .'a pull-... 
out design for program services, while 30 percent 
used an inclass design. Most of the districts ^ 
utilizing the inclass design were large (enrollment 
greater than ICdOO students). 

How do Title I Directors allocate their time? 

- Eighty-three percent of t^ie Directors have no other . 
paid, administrative support.. They are solely 
responsible for the administration of the proDect. 

■ ■ . • ' 

- Of the time they spent on Title t. the Directors 
' reported ttiat 25 percent was spent on preparing 

- applications and reports and an "squal percent of 
time was spent on managing or supervising the • 
instructional program. Developing and managing tne 

' Title I budget, evaluation, and -organizing and meet- 
ing- with parents each took 10 to 13 percent of the 
Director's time. 

V^^^T. Title I legal requiremen^.s did loca l 

Directors p erceive to be necessary ' achieve the pror 
trram's goals, and whi(E hT.ir3 perce j ed to create_the 
most burden? . 

- Directors of Title I projects found the legislative 
requirements for comparability (documenting that 

' each Title I schobl had a level of service compara- 
ble to the average level in non-Title I schools) and 
' parental involvement (including the parent advisory 
councils) to be the nost burdensome ana the least^ 
necessary to meet program objectives. 

- Among those requirements considered necessary, eval- 
uation and student selection were considered to be 
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burdensome, wtiile the supplement-not-supplant, 
school selection, and providing for adequate size, 
scope and quality of the project were not regarded 
as burdensome. 



mTRODUCTIQN 

- This chapter presents a profile of the districts receiving 

Title I funds during the 1981-82 school year. It also descr;Lbes 

how the program was administered at the 'local level, .including, 

data on use.'of funds for instruction, administration, and other 

budget categories. Data are a],so presented which describe the 

range, and type of" services that were provided to Titlje I 
** 

students . . * , ^ 

Findings presented in this chapter are based , on mail ques- 
tionnaire data collected iri the fall of 1981 from Directors of. 
Title I programs in 1,793 school districts. A response rate of 
87 percent waj^.achieved, and the resulting data were weighted so 
that all results would reflect national estimates of v^at^Ws 
taking place in th^ Title I program. Details on the seunple 
selection and weighting are presented in the Appendix to this 
resource book. The* reader should assume that all results pre- 
sent^d in the remainder of this chapter reflect a nationally 

> ' ■• . , > 

representative picture of Txtle I . - . 

PROJECT DEMOGRAPHICS ♦ 

We estimated that approximately 90 percent (12,797 das- 
tricts) of the nation's school districts received some type of 
Title funding during the 1981-82 school year. 

Tjitle I' projects can be characterized by a series of demo- 
graphic variables that provide a context for understanding the 
'local operation of the program. Three demographic variables were 



used to select our sample: district size, district poverty 
level, and urbanicity. ' ^ 

The size of a Title I district was measured in terms of itsv 
total pupil enrollment in 1981, Based on the total enrollment, . 
four sike groupings were established. These size groupings are 
described in Table 2-1. Many subsequent analyses will yel^ate 
these size categories to other characteristics of Title I 

projects." \ 

■ ' . . • . : ■ ' .\ 

' * \ 

TABLE 2-1 \ 

PERCENT OF TITLEL I DISTRICTS BY DISTRICT SIZE 

District ^ Percent of 

Enrollment Grouping "J Description ° Title I D istricts 

0-2,499 Students Small 73^ 

2,500-9,999 Medium " 22 

10,000-50,000 Large 4 

>50,000+ Among 60 largest 1 

As is readily apparent in Table 2-1, the greatest percerttage of 
Title I districts (73 percent) can be characterized as small 
districts enrolling less than 2,500 students. Large districts, 
defined as enrolling more than 10, 000' students, account for less 
than 5 percent of t^^e nation's Title" I districts. 

The urbanicity of the Title I projects nationally is 
described in Table 2-2. The majority of the Title I projects 
(69 percent) are located in nonmetropolitan or rural districts. 
Only -6 percent of Title I projects are located in central city 
districts. " 



> ' TABLE 2-2 

PERCENT OF^ TITLE I DISTRICTS BY URBANICITY 

Percent^ of 

. Project Location Title I Districts 

Central City 6 . 

Urban Fringe ^ ' 25 

Nonmetropolitan .69 • 

A district's poverty level can be described as a function^ 

'of the percentage of students vflio come from families at or below 

■ I 

the poverty line* These percentages, were clustered into . four 
groupings for this study based on the Orshansky poverty index, as 
shown in Table 2-3; 

• ^ ' TABLE 2-3 

PERCENT OF TITLE I DISTRICTS BY POVERTY LEVEL ' 
Percent of Students * 

From Families At or ' ^ Percent of 

Below Poverty Line Description * Title I Districts 

.1 - 4.9 Low Incidence* 17 . 

5-11.9 Moderate Incidence ^ * 35 

12*^-24.9 High Incidence 31 ^ 

2 5 and over Severe Incidence . ' 17 ^ 

Another demographic variable for portraying the Title I 
national program is the geographic location of Title I projects. 
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Projects were grouped into four regions used by thfe U.S.. 
Department of Coiranerce, Ifeur^aii of the Censufe (See Appendix A). 
The regional distributions for these projects can be found in 
Table 2-4. 

* - ' . 

TABLE 2-4 

PERCENT OF TITLE I DISTRICTS BY REGIONAL LOCATION 

Percent of 

> Region - . ^ Title I Districts 

4 ' 

Northeast., » 22 
North Central . 39 

South , . , ' / 23 

West 17- 

According to these four basic- demographic variables, the 

tYpical' (mbaal) Title I program was located in a nonmetropolitan 

or rural North Central district with fewer than 2^500 students 

and ^w,ith approximately 8 jercent students from low-income 

families at or below the poverty line. 

, ■ ' I . ° ' ■ 

' PROJECT^^ EXPENDITURES" | ,. 

One important decision that school administrators must make 

, I . 

is how to allocate .their funds between instructional and non- 
instructional activities. Table 2-5 shows that in both 1976 and, 

'^1981, district administrators reported ' allocating a preponderance 

\ ' ■ " " , ^ - 

of Title I funds to instruction^ 74 percent in 1976 and 79 ^ 

^ ' •■ . s 
^ i . 

■ ■ ' * ■ * 

t • 

.V ■ , ■' • • • . 
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TABLE 2-5 : 

DISTRICT ALLOCATION OF TITLE I FUNDS 
IN 197'6 AND 1981 , BY EXPENDITURE ITJM 



Average Percent of Total Budge 

- *'''\ • . 

' > Advanced Technolocjjy 

Expenditure Items NIE Survey 197S * . Survey' - 1981 

Instruction ^ 74 79/ • 

« • • • ■ 

Auxiliary se'rvices . ^ ^ 

(e.g. 'parent training, < " \ 

health services) 5 ' 3 

Administration (cost of , * 
salaries and equipment 

for District Coordinator, ' " ^ . " . 

other staff, and evaluation)" 4 ^ * 

Operation and , maintenance 2 . ' ^ z- ' * 1 

Fixed charges (e.g., 

personnel benefits) 11^ 7 

Capital outlays 1 .5 



4 \ 



Others (e.g., debt 
service, school security, 
miscellaneous) -3 ^ - ** 



lOd ' 95.5 



♦Sources: National Institute of Education, Compensatory Education 
Services (Washington D.C), p. 19; Memorandum from Pa\jl Hill, • ' 
Chief of Coiupensatory Education Division to Mr . John i'Jennirigs,; ; 
Majority Counsel, House Education and Lafeor Committee, August. 11, 

1977. , ; 

**This category was not included in,,the Advanced Technology 
survey and may acQount for some of the .expenditures not reported 
in othe?r categories. ' " ' - . 



percent in 1981.* Much smaller^ amounts, were allocated to ^auxil- 
iary services (such as Title I nurses and counselors), adminis- , 
tration, operations and maintenance, fixed charges (which include 
fringe benefits to teachers and administrators), and capital out- 
lays (equipment purchases).** Moreover, asj'fable 2-5 illus- 
trates, these allocation-: vary little from the findings of the - 
National Institute of Education study, v*iich examined the Title I 
program in the 1975-76 school year. The only discrepancies—in 
instruction and fixed charges — may be due to some respondents' 
including fringe benefits to teachers in the instruction cate- 
gory . • 

- Project expenditures can also be expressed as average per 

pupil expenditures for each district. When per pupil expendi- 

•> ' ■, ' ■ ■ ' 

tures are broken down by district size, urbanicity, poverty 

level, and region, some interesting patterns emerge as shown. 



*These are self-reported budget figures, which should.be ijpter- 
preted cautiously. Fot example, we know from case study data 
that some; Title I -Directors included in their instructional 
budget Title I resource teachers who provide services to class- 
room teachers but never serf's children directly. One could argue 
that these salaries should be included in the administration • 
category. " 

**ThLe mail questionnaire did not give detailed definitions of 
these budget categories.- Thus, some of the conclusions about 
budget allocations must be tentative. One difficulty with these 
aggregate budget data is that the subcategories do not sum 
exactly to total budget allocations. This may be explained m 

-part by the failure to include an indirect costs category in the 
mail questionnaire. When Title I Directors added this category — 
which can include costs allocated to locally provided accounting 
and payroll services, computer time, space rental, and utili- 
ties—indirect costs typically ranged from 2 to 5 percent. If 
assigning these expenses^ to indirect costs is widespread, this 

■ would account for the money missing from the subcategories. 



in^Table 2-6. Per pupil expenditures tended to increase with 
the size of the^district . The largest districts in the country 
for example, spent $68 more per pupil than small districts, on 
average. The greater the proportion of students below the 
poverty level, the more expensive it was to provide Title I 
services. Per pupil expenditures were also higher in the North 
Central districts.* 



TABLE 2-6 

- PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES BY DISTRICT SIZE, URBANICITY, 
POVERTY LEVEL, AND GEOGRAPHIC REGION 



Per Pupil 

/ Title I 
District Size Expenditures 

Small $558*** 

Medium $551 

Large $615 

Certainty (among 60 largest) $626 

Urbanicity 

Central City $628 

Urban' Fringe' $514 

Nonmetropolitan $578 

Poverty Le\^el 

Low Incidence $528 

Moderate Incidence • $555 

High Incidence $590 

Severe Incidence $604 

Region 

Northeast $526 

North Central $630 

South $551 

West , , $530 
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LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

Since the focus of the study was on local district prac-. 
tices, emphasis ^vas placed on studying the activities of the^ 
Title I Director. The typical Title I Director has worked in his 
oi her school district an average of 11.6 years and has been a 
Title I Director for almost f years. Approximately 83 percent 
have no other paid administrativ support. Of the remaining 17 
percent who had additional paid administrative support, 58 
percent had the help of project ol curriculum specialists, 38 
percent had a parent involvement representative, 36 percent had 
an evaluation specialist, 36 percent had a fiscal specialist, and 
20 percent mentioned additional support in clerical and other 
administrative areas. - . 

Administrative Activities 

Title I Directors who received the mail questionnaire were 
asked to indicate what percentage of their time was spent admin- 
istering the program. Table 2-7 shows, as one would expect, that 
Directors in larger districts spent mor^ time in their adminis- 
tration of Title I than those in smaller districts. 

The^ Directors were asked how they apportioned their time 

administering Title I across eight tasks. Table 2-8 presents a 
' summary of these administrative activities for districts arranged 
by four enrollment size categories. For the typical (i.e., 
modal) Title I school district, over 50 percent of the adminis- 
trative activity involved preparing Title I applications and 
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TABLE 2-7 



PERCENT OF TIME TITLE I DIRECTORS* sl> END ADMINISTERING 
TITLE 1, BY DISTRICT ENROLLMENT SrZE* 



District Enrollment 

Percent of Time Ac3min- Percent Percent ^ Percent 

istering Title I . Small Medium . Large 

0-25 73 . 43 ' 15 

26-75 18 35 ' , 35 " 

76-100 6 ■ 23 , 50 

(760)** (61-8) (322) 



*Column. totals may not total to 100 percent dne to missing data. 

**Number in parentheses below line in this and subsequent tables 
is the number of respondents to this item. 
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TABLE 2-8 

AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT ADMINISTERING 
ASPECTS OF TITLE 1, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



• (, \ . ■ Typical 

Activity Small Medium Large Certainty District 



27 22 ' 20 14 25 



Preparing 

Title i , , 

applications/ . . , ' . 

reports . 

Developing// 13 14 15 ' 18 13 

managing 

Title I budget - , , 

Managing/ . 24 29 31 40 26 

supervising 

instructional ^ ' ' 

program , ' • 

Hiring staff/ 6 ' 6 6 ' ' * 5 6 

arranging 
training 

Organizing 
and meeting 
with parents 

Dealing with 
Federal/ state 
officials 

Evaluation 

Other 



10 10 ' ' 9 , ' 9 ^ 10 

7 6 8 8 .7 

13 11 11 7 12 

1 - . 1 1 1 . ^ 



(742) (602) y (315) ' (30) 



I 
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^reports (25 percent), and pianaging and supervising the' Title I 
instructional program ('2 6 percent)... Managing the budget consumed 
13 percent of the time, evaluation took up 12 percent^ cind parent 
involvement required 10 percent . ' The remaining 14 percent of 
time was spent on staff hiring and training, dealing with Federal 
and state officials, and qther miscellaneous activities . 

An inspection of Table 2-8 indicates tha^t administrative 
activities for Title' I Directors can vary substantially based on 
a district's size. For example. Directors in small districts 
spent 27 percent of their time' preparing Title I applications and 
reports compared with only 14 percent of Directors' time in 30 of 
the natipn's 60 largest districts. -These differences might have 
been related to large districts' having more administrative per- 
sonnel to help with the report preparation while smaller district 
Directors could rely only on themselves to' complete the required . 
reporting. Managing the budget was more time-consuming in larger 
districts . ' Budget Activities accounted for ;L8 percent of a 
Director's time in the larger/ districts compared with 13 percent 
in the smaller districts. The activity with the greatest differ- 
ences in administrator's time involved managing the instructional 
program. On the average, small district Directors ispent '24 per^ 
cent of their time managing the instructional prograun compared to 
40 percent of the time ^spent by ' the Directors of the largest dis- 
tricts . Not surprisingly then, in the largest districts, com- 
munication about the instructional programs was more involved and 
assumed a greater portion of the Title I Director's -time. 



Necessity and Burden in Title I Administration 

In order' to understand the perceptions of Title I Directors 

tegarding burden of the legal requirements of Title I, 10 
Requirements were identified which were most salient for these 
' Directors . They were : - 

• Ranking and selecting project areas (i-e., -procedures - 
for select i^ of project areas) ^ . 

• Ranking and selecting students (i.e., procedures for 
determining which children will be served with Title I 
funds) 

o Parental involvement, including advisory councils 

(i.e., the nature and extent of parental involvement in 
the planning, de^sigri, and evaluation of the Title I 
project) 



Complaint resolution procedures (i.e^, procedures for 
processing, responding to, and reporting problems 
raised by parents or other individuals) 

Evaluation procedures (i.e., u6e of evaluation models 
for assessing gains made by students in the Title I 
program) 

Supplement-not-supplant provisions (i.e., data to 
ensure that Title I funds are added, to and not uised^to 
replace state and local funds) 

Maintenance of effort provisions (i.e., an ^assurance 
that funds from state and local sources did not 
decrease) ^ , 

Comparability procedures (i.e ., documentation that the. 
level of services in every Title I school must be com- 
parable, or roughly equal, to the average level in non^ 
Title I schools) >^ , 

Excess costs determinations (i.e., documentation that 
Title I services are supplemental using various program 
design approaches, e.g., limited pullout, pullout, 
inclass, and replacement) ^ 

Adequate size, scope, and quality {i.e.f an assurance 
that Title I services are of sufficient size, scope, 
and quality to give reasonable promise of success) 
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Title I Directors ranked these elements of the legal frame- 
work on a continuum of most burdensome to least burdensome. - They 
also ranked all of these elements on a continuum ranging from 
most necessary to least necessary. Rankings range from 10 to 1, 
with 1 representing the most necessary and most burdensome 
activities and 10 representing the least necessary and least 
burdensome activities.* 

An examination of the average rankings for the necessity 
dimensions shows that mean ranks range fron'^l.T to 7.7.** Ranked 
from most necessary to least necessary, the items and their 
associated average rankings were: 

• , Rankings and student sel>ection (1.7) 

• Evaluation procedures (3.5) 

• Ranking- and selecting project areas (4.2) 

- • Adequate size, scope, and quality provisions (4.8) 

• Supplement-not-*supplant provisions (5.4) 

• Parental involvement (5.6)., 

• Maintenance of effort-* provisions (6.5) 

• , Comparability procedures. (7.3) 

~m-, ^Excess— costs— det^4;mi-^iat^ions~(-7-^-)-l-^ 

• Complaint resolution procedures ( 7 . 7 ) . 



*To validate thi3 ranking approach, similar questions were asked 
during site visits to 100 districts conducted as part -of this 
study.' Results fran questions in the Title I Director interviews 
indicate that when the Title I Director is .presented, with similar 
questions in an open-ended* format, similar' rankings of burden 
ccanpared to those of the mail questionnaire are obtained. - 

**A comparison of mean rankings to median rankings indicates no*, 
'differences greater than .2, &o only mean rankings are discussed. 



The average rankings on the burden dimensiono ranged from 3.8 
to 6.5 and included, in order, from most burdensome to least 

« 

%» 

burdensome,: ' . - ■ . 

Parental involvement (3.8) . 
Evaluation procedures (4.2) 
Comparability procedures 
Ranking and selecting students (5.1) 
Supplement-not-supplant j)rovisions (^.5) ' 
Maintenance of effort provisions (5.5) 
Ranking and selecting project areas (6.0) 
Excess costs determinations (6.0) 
. Adeqiaate size, scope, and quality provisions (6.3) 
Complaint resolution procedures (6.5) 
On the burden dimension, the rankings more closely clustered 
around the mean and spanned a narrower range. Such a distri- 
bution suggests generally 'less agreement about what was burden-^ 
some than what was necessary. Thus, Title I Directors agreed 
more on the necessary elements of the program, while burdensome 
rankings were affected by other factors such as district sdze. 

To understand more fully how the Directors perceived these 
requirements. Figure 2-1 plots the mean rankings of the 10 items 
on a two- dimensional graph. Each quadrant of the plot corre- 
sponds to one of four types of perceptions: 

0 Most Necessary and Most Burden:>ome Items 

- Evaluation 

- Student selection 
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FIGURE 2-1 

riEAtJ RANKINGS ON BURDEN AND NECESSITY FOR 
TITLE I DISTRICTS , 
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Least Necessary and Least Burdensome Items 
Complaint resolution 

- Determinations of excess costs 

- Maintena'nce of effort 

Most Necessary and Least Burdensome Activities 

- , Suppiement-not-rsupplant 

- Adequate size, scope, and quality 

- Targeting 

Most Burdensome and Least Necessary Items i 

- Comparability j 

\' 

Parental involvement • 



It is notewortfiy that those provisions of the 1978 Title , a 
legislation that were deemed to have been the most- burdensome 
and least necessary by local directors (i.e., comparability 
and parental involvement) were substantially modified by the 
Chapter 1, ECIA legislation. 
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STUDENTS SERVED BY TITLE I , " 

Table 2-9 presents a breakdown by grade pf the prolecte 
number of public school students served by Title I in the 1981-82 
'Vchool~yearr "Acc^^^ 

school students were served by Title* I during the 1981-82 school 
year. Including all neglected or delinquent [N or D] stude^its, 
the projected total was 4,575,800 students. We also estimated 
that Title I served approximately 198,650 nonpublic students 
during the same school year. Including all * piiblic^chool^, N or 
D, and nonpublic school students, we estimate that a total of 

^ . - • ■/ . : 
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- ' TABLE 2-9 

PROJECTED PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC PART IC IP AT ION 
IJ} TITLE I DURING 1981-82 SCHOOL YEAR 



Projected . Number of Students ' ^ Percentage of 

Participation Data Sferved.by Title I " \ , Totcil 

' " - , -I 

Public participation. ^ , • . 

based on grade level \ . * V ^ ; 

estimates 279, 111 ^ - - 

< ^ ,- 

Public participation ^ 
based 6h total esti- v 

mates, inciting N or D 4^575,800 * . 96.1 

Nonpublic participation . . . ^ , 

based on total estimates . 198,650 3.9 
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TOTAL ' 4, 774; 450 . "lOO 



4,774,430 students were served by Title I (see Table 2-9). This 
represents approximately a 12 .percent decline in service ,usin^ * 
ED's enrollirtent figures for 1979-80 as a base. 

A majority of students served were -in the elementary grades • 

Approximately 72 percent of the students served were 'in grades 1 

* / ' 

through 6^ Only 10 percent of the participants were in grades 9 
through* 12, and 6 percept were in prekindergarten and kinder- 
garten programs. Thus, Titlfe I programs placed the greatest 
emphasis on srerving stftdents in grades 2 through 5. At^least^SO 

percent of all districts serve some students in these grades (see 

_ • ■ ■ ■■ * 

TalDle 2-10) . 

TYPES OF SERVICES PROVIDED ' . / ^ - 

' Reading continued 'to be emphasized iri Title I programs • . 

' -. 

Next in importance was mathematics . Almost twq-thirds of the 
districts reported that mathematics was part of their Title I 
programs. Other language arts was included in the Title I 
progranf in approximately one-^hird of the districts. English for 
students of limited-English background was part of the Title I 
program in^ 11 percent of the districts, and a small percentage of 
districts offered other subject areas such as spebial education 
for the' handicapped (4 percent) and vocational education (2 per- 
cent) I , * ^ . 

Changes in Title I subject areas since 1978' were, reported by 
3d percent of the mail questionnaire districts. More districts 
have added or increased* Title I services in the ar^as of reading, 
mathematics, other language arts, and English, for students of 



TABLE 2-10 

PROJECTED NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOL .TITLE I PARTICIPANTS 
SERVED BY GRADE LEVEL DURING 1981-82 SCHOOL^YEAR 



Graeme ' , 
Pre-K . 

Kindergarten 
1 

2 . 

3 

4 

5 

6- 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 



Percent of 
Districts Serving 
the Grade- ' 

4 

-, ; 22 • 
73 * 
85 

85 • . 

84 • ■ . . 
' SO- ' . • 
'71 

50 ^ 
- 47 

23 , 
,18 

14 • 
•12 



Projected Number 

of Title I 
Students Served 

45,228 

, 230,778 

463,832 

642,327 . 

526, 237 

. 513,085 

494,872 

420^9^28/ 

7 

295,383- . 
.248,575, 
167,126 i 
111,149 - 

70,203 

47, 388 



Percent 
of Total 
Nuinber Setvied 



1 
6 

11 

1^ 

12 

12 

12 

iO 
7 
6 

4, 
*3 
2 
1 



TOTAL 



4,279,111 
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limited-English background than have dropped or decreased ser- 
vices in these areas. The reverse is true for special education 
and vocational programs. The most frequent reasons. reported by 
districts for these changes of emphasis in subject areas were: 

Changes. in Title I funding level (44 percent of 
those districts which have made changes) 

Data from formal needs surveys (41 percent) 

Teachers' or Principals' recommendations (38 percent) 

Results of formal Title I program evaluations (27 per- 
cent) 

Parents' recommendations (26 percent) 
New state mandates or' emphasis (24 percent) 
Most districts continued to choose the pullout model rather 
than the inclass model. Ninety-two percent of the districts sur- 
veyed by mail employed a pullout design either exclusively or in 
combination with the inclass design. In contrast, only 30. per- 
cent of the mail survey districts reported using an inclass 
approach for part or all of their program. 

District size (as measured by the number of students ' 
enrolled) and budget allocation played no major role regarding 
the likelihood of. a district to use the pullout design. However 
the use of an inclass design was significantly correlated with 

. ■ . ^ . Tr„. n.^ TO ■■cTf-nrri — n-p — Lhe mail -eruegtrironn-eririce— dis— 

— dx sLiicL sa-ze-; For the JO pci^^ciiL v^i cue luaxx ^uci=. 

tricts that used the inclass design, very large districts and 
large districts were far more likely to employ the inclass model 
than small districts and medium districts. 

District administators indicated, for the most part, that 
there had not been much change regarding the use of the pullout 
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design in their Title I program. Ten percent the districts 
indicated an increase in the use of pullout, and ten percent 
indicated a decrease. 

SUMMARY 

' Title I services reached 4.8 million students in more than 
90 percent of the nation's school districts. Services were 
almost universally provided in reading. At least eighty percent 
of the districts provided services in one or more of the grades 
from two through five. The number of students served had 
declined by almost 12 percent from two years earlier. The typi- 
cal project employed a pullout design, although some (especially 
larger) districts were trying inclass designs. 

Administrators found evaluation and studert selection 
requirements to be burdensome but necessary, while they believed 
comparability and parenta^l involvement to be at l^ast as burden- 
some and far less necessary. 
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CHAPTER 3 - ■ 

SCHOOL SELECTION AND TARGETING 
GUIDING . QUESTIONS AND HIGHLIGHT"^ OF STUDY FINDINGS 

• What information sources did districts use in selecting 
schools ? [ : 

- By far the most common reformation source for school 
selection decisions was free or reduced price lunch 
counts . 

• Did districts tend to select all eligible schools or 
did they select schools from a pool of those eligible ? 

- Nearly three-f curths of the school districts pro-, 
vided Title I funds to all eligible schools. 

How extensively were districts using options for school 
selection allowed by the Title I legal framework ?* 

- The most frequently used school selection option was 
ranking by grade span, though other options were 
also used by substantial percentages of the nation's 
school districts; many dictricts, however, were 
unaware of options available to them. 

• What were districts' objectives in choosing information 
sources and school selection options ? 

- Mo-t districts, in choosing information sources and 
school selection options, sought to maximize the 
number of schools that would participate in the 
program, and a substantial number of districts ^ 
experimented with different sources or options to 



. *These' options included (1) selection of schools serving only 
certain grade levels; (2) eligibility of schools according to 
enroj^lmeivt d ata , w here attendance area demographic information 

made th^~ar^aT:neTigibI^ 

attendance area having a poverty concentration equal to or 
exceeding 25 percent; (4) selection of areas or schools according 
to incidence of educationally deprived rather than low-income 
children; (5) continued eligibility , for a limited time, .of 
schools previously served (a "grandfather" clause); and (6) the 
option not to serve schools receiving services similar to Tiule I 
under a state or local compensatory education program. These 
options are discussed more fully in the next section of this 
report. 
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. test the results before finally choosing a district 
policy. 

What criteria did districts use in allocating^ Title I 
funds to schools ? 

- Three-fourths of the school districts allocated 
Title I funds to schools according to the number of 
children selected to participate in the program. 
There is substantial evidence, however, that^ 
informal judgment, not just counts of participants, 
played a significant^ role in funds allocation. 

What were district officials' assessments or opinions 
of aspects of the Title I school selection provisions' ? 

- Most districts would prefer to select Title 
schools according to achievement data, but this view 
was far more prevalent among small districts than 
large districts. 

What did these officials believe would be the effects 
of ECIA school selection requirements ?^ [ [ 

- Just over half the school districts believed that 
they would have the same flexibility in selecting 
schools under ECIA, even with the possible elimina- . 
tion of Title' I school selection options; a similar 
percentage of Title I Directors, however, believed 
that ECIAVs school- and student selection, provisions 
may inqrea^e the difficulty of implementation, 
change the pr)ogram* s intent, result in transforma- 

<j ' tion of the program to general aid to schools, or 
lead to wasted fuiids^^^ 
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SUMMARY of' LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 

Under Title I, a school district generally was required to 
use its Title I funds only in "school attendance areas having 
high concentrations of children fran low-income families" (§122 
(a)(1)).* Furthermore, districts were usually required to rank 
attendance areas by poverty concentration^ using the best avail- 
able poverty measure,** and serve them in i aer from highest to 
lowest.*** 

School districts, however, could.rank areas by grade span, 
an option that provided additional choices in detennining eligi- 
bility of school attendance areas. A district desiring to limit 
its Title I program to grades K-6, for example, could choose to 
rank only the attendance areas with schools serving those grades. 
This district would not have to consider serving secondary school 



*"High" was interpreted to mean average or above (see 46 F.R. 
5136 et seq . , §201.51, January'19, 1981). However, any area 
having^ a 25 percent or greater concentration of children from 
low-income families could be considered eligible if the total 
level of Title I and state compensatory education, expenditures in 
Title I areas served the year before remained* in those areas at 
that level or was increased ( §122 (a) ( 1 ) ) . Note : Statute cita- 
tions can be distinguished from regulation citations by the 
latter 's use of decimal, points in the numbers. 

**§201.51(b)^ 

***"A local educational agency could carry on a .program or pro-^ 
ject assisted under this title in an eligible school attendance 
area only if it also carried on such program or project in all 
other eligible school attendance areas which are ranked higher" 
( §122 (a) (1 ) ) . There were exceptions to this requirement , though, 
which~are discussed in the following paragraphs . 
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areas, even if they had poverty rankings higher than all of. the 
elementary school areas. In' addition to this option, the poverty 
ranking requirement had six exceptions, designed "to give dis- 
tricts more flexibility without watering down the targeting 
features, intended to give the prograKi a focus when funds are 
limited" (H.R. Rep. 1137, pp: 20^21). 

First, in districts where there was "no wide variance". in 
poverty concentration among attendance areas, all areas could be 
served, including those l>elow average. Second, a school atten- 
dance area having a relatively high concentration of children 
from low-income families could be passed over, or "skipped," in 
favor of an attendance area having a "substantially greater" 
concentration of children who were, educationally deprived.* 

Third, a school attendance area initially ranked higher 
could be skipped if that area was served by a state compensatory 
education program providing "services of the same nature and 
scope as would otherwise be provided" by Title I (§i22(e)), 
Under a fourth exception, an attendance area receiving 
Title I funding in one year could remain eligible the next two 
succeeding fiscal years, even if it ceased' to have a high concen- 
.tratior. of children from low-income families (§122(c)). The 
-~7if th exception providea-nEhat-a-B^chooi-not located in an eligible 
area, but nonetheless enrolling a *iigh concentration of children 



*A district, however, could not use this exception ^^/HH^^.,. 
total number of areas greater than €he total -nuirib_e^_pf areas that 
would have been eligible if the only factor cqnsidered as^ 
concentration of children from low-income families (§122(a)U} 
(A)). 



from low income families*, was treated in the same manner as an 
eligible attendance. area (§122(b)). Finally, the sixth exception 
allowed attendance areas having a 25 percent or greater concen- 
tration of children from low-income families to be served if 
certain conditions were met ( § 122 ( a ) ( 1 ) ) . 

Selecting attendance areas' for Title I servjLceg involved not 
only ranking areas and using options and exceptions but also 
deciding* whether to concentrate the program on a few eligible 
areas (§124(d) (e) ) . This decision affected the selection of 
students and was often difficult to make. A decision not to 
serve one or nore eligible schools , for example, meant low- 
achieving children attending them received no service, while 
perhaps some higher-achieving students in target schools did 
benefit. On the other hand, a district that chose to serve every 
eligible school may have found its use of Title I funds limited 
to providing a few services to the lowest-achieving children, 
rather than morfe comprehensive services to a broader ^spectrum of 
educationally deprived children in the highest ranking schools. 

"Under Chapter 1, ECIA, the provisions governing school 
selection require LEA grant applicatipns to assure that proposed 
projects ' wil] be (1) "conducted in attendance areas . . . having 
the highest concentrations of low-income children"? (2) "located 



*This condition might have prevailed In an attendance area where 
large numbers of children from high-i.^cone families attended 
private school. 




in all attendance areas of an agency which has a uniformly high 
'concentration of such children"; or (3) "designed to utilize part 
of the" available funds for services which promise to provide 
significant hdlp for all such children served by such agency 
(§'556 (b)(1) of ECIA). 

The proposed ECIA regulations, 47 F.R. 32873 (July 29, 
1982), -do not further explain" "highest concentrations of 
low-income children"; however, a draft nonregulatory guidance 
document issued by the Department of. Education on April 22, 1982* 
states that this provision does not "require an LEA to serve 
attendance areas in rank order of their concentration of childr-n 
.from low-income families" (p. 8). 

The proposed regulations do not explain the meaning of "uni- 
formly high concentration," but the draft guidance document 
r..tates that this clause is "similar to the 'no-wide vari^nc'i' 
provision in ... the Title I regulations." The document suy.-. 
gests that poverty concentrations among attendance areas coi-ld be 

deemed "uniformly high" 

if the variation between (a) the percentage 
of' children from low-income families in. the 
attendance area with -the highest concentra- 
tion of such children and (b) the percentage 
of children from low-inconia families in the 
attendance area with the lowest concentration 



*U.S. Department of Education, Nonregulatory Guidance to Assist 
State Educational Agencies i n Administering Federal Financial 
Assistance t o Local Edu cational Agencies .^ori roiec^f Desig ned,^ 
M^^-h ^-h^ Stfecial Educ ational Needs of Edu c ationally Deprived 
PTnilrlr^n unde r Chapter 1 of the Education Consol id ation an d 
Improvement Act of 19 81 .(April 22, 1982, L.rart7) 
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.of such childre^n is not more than the greater 
of 10 percent or one-third of the percentage 
of children from low-income families in the 
LEA as a whole (p. ?)• 

Regarding the ECIA , option to use "part of" Chapter 1 funds 

for all „ such children,, the proposed regulations state .in §200,49 

that "such children" means "all educationally deprived low-income 

children served by the LEA." The draft guidance document states 

that this clause "provides a new option that was not available - 

under Title r": 



The Secretary interprets this subsection to • 
• permit an LEA to use part of its Chapter 1 
funds for services that promise to provide 
/.significant help to all low-income children 
served by the LEA,., regardless of whether 
those children are in attendance areas that 
qualify under [the ^ "highest concentrations" 
or "uniformly hdgh concentration" clauses] • 
Thus, rather than establishing a new pro- 
cedure for the selection of attendance areais, 
[the "all such children" clause] actually ' 
creates an exception to the requireru^nt that 
services be provided in eligible attendance 
areas. -(pp. 6-7) o 

The draft guidance document, however, suggests that services for 

children participating under this new option "must consist of 

services that promise to provide significant help in meeting 

theCir] special educational needs" (p. 9). 

' The Chapter 1 statute omits the Title I school selection 

x^piiions_(i)_ito_sJcip_a^JhLi 

ranked area has a "substantially greater" concentration of 
educationally deprived children (§122(a) (2 ) (A) ) ; (2) to skip an 
area served by a state or locally funded compensatory program 
providing services of the "same nature and scope" (§122 (e)); 
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(3) to serve a formerly eligible sQhool (§l22Cc) ) ; (4) to se>ve a 
school by using the, enrollment exception (§i22(b)) ; and (5") to 
serve an attendance ^rea with 2 5 percent of greater concentration 
of children from low-income families if certain conditions were 
met (§122(a) (1) ). • Another ECIA provision may deem these omis- 

t p 

sions significant: * . 

The provisions of Title I of the Elementary ' 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 which are 
not specifically made applicableijby this 
chapter 'shall not be applicable to programs 
authorized under this chapter., .(§554(c)) 

The regulations do not address the continuing vitality of 
these Title I options, but the draft guidance document suggests 
that the last three remain avail abl/^under Chapter 1.* 

Regarding the "formerly eligible" option, the docum^t ' .. ' 

acknowledges that: ^ 

[u]nlike Title I, the Chapter 1 statute does 
not include a provision that permits an LEA. 
to continue to consider an area to be eligiT 
' ■ ble even if it does not currently qualify as. 

an eligible attendance area. (p. 8) 

The document continues, however, implying that an attendance ar«a 

determined eligible on submission of the district's application 

may be deemed eligible "for the entire period covered by the 

LEA'S application." Under §556(a) this period is three years. 



♦Regarding the first option, both the ED comments on the proposed 
rules and the draft guidance document suggest ^^^t, '"LEA s may 
consider data on educational deprivation/ when selecting Project 
areas trom eligible attendance areas, "/ut^ they do not state that 
data oiTiducational deprivation may boused to determine the 
"eligibility of schools for Chapter l/services. 47 F.R., p.. 328/J 
(emphasis added). 
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lea's application." Under §556(a) this period is three years.' 

Regarding the Title I option to use enrollmen|t data for 
schools not located in eligible attendance areas, the draft 
guidance document clearly states that this opt ion |. remains avail- 
able (p. 8). Also, the document' states that the ^("25 percent- 
rule" is^ one permissible method ' "for identifying /attendance areas 
. . . having /the highest concentration of low-income children'" 
(p. 7). Finally, . the^ document states that grade-span grouping. 



previously allowed by Title I regulations, though not mentioned 
in the Title I statute, is still an available option under 
Chapter 1 (p. 7). * . . 



REPORT OF SUBSTANTIVE' FINDINGS ACROSS INSTRUMENTS 

' ^ . / 

Tables 3-1 and 3-2 concern the data sourcjfes districts used 
to select Title schools or attendance areas ai^d Titl^ I Direc- 
tors' reasons for choosing these data, fablej 4-1 shows that the 
most common data source used Avas free or rediiced price lunch 
counts. As Table 3-2 indicates, the availability and accuracy of 
the data were the most frequently cited reasons for their use by 

Title I Directors who were interviewed. ' 

/] . . * 

Data from District Practi^ces Study mail questionn.air8S 

revealed that 48 perce'nt of the district^used-- grade— span— grnup^^ 

ing. Table 3-3 indicates that other school^ selection options 

were used by substantial numbers of districts.* However, many 

• ^ I 

. . " . . ■ ■ ■ ■ I 

*One exception, « though, was the option to skip schools that 
received state or local compensatory education services similar 
to Title I. This option was not available' to 7.7 percent of the 
school districts. 
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TABLE 3-i- «■ 

DATA SOURCES USED TO SELECT TITLE I SCHOOLS 
OR ATTENDANCE AREAS. IN SCHOOL YEAR 1981-82 



• 


Percent* 


Free or reduced price lunch counts ^ 


77 


AFDC enrollment 


36 


Census data, on fcunily income 


i9 


Free breakfast counts 


8 


Number neglected and delinguent children** 


8 


Number non-English speaking^ families** 


3 


femployment statistics 

9 


2 


Number children from migrant families 


2 


Orshansky Index 


2 


other sources *' 


8 



(288)*** 

: ■ > 



J!LEerceiita^as-j.n— this--Gol4imn do not total to 100 percent—since 
districts sometimes used more thati one data soilrce in selecting 
Title I school attendance areas. 
« 

**While these ^ are not data sources recognized by the U..S. Depart 
ment of Ed^ucation for the selection of litle I attendance areas, 
they were indicated as sources used by p^ome districts for such 
selectfcion purposes. ' ^ V 

***Niunber in parentheses below line in thic: and all subsequent 
tables is the number of respondents to this item. 

3-10 
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c TABLE 3-2 , *. . " ' 

■ V . - . • • 

TITLE I "directors REASONS. ^OR USING DATA SOURCES IN 
SELECTING . SCHOOLS OR , ATTEND ANCE^ AREAS FOR l98'i-82 



1 



Percent* 

^ s 



Availability of sourQe-Cs) - ' . 49 

< 

Accuracy . of source ( s) » . 29 

Mandated or recommended by st€ite 13 

Number other source (s) considered • ^ - '/1 3 

^ _ , . . . . _ _ .... , 1 . - p* 

Maximizes number' of schools or students 
'eligible ^ ' - ' . , . 11 

^ * ' »• 

Not applicable — only one school * ^ 

in district V ' 7 

, - ^ ^ I ^ ' . 

No idea why . ' ' / 6 

Other-'-e. g. f other sources invade 
privacy; used by county (all 
less tha/i S%)> ^ . 22 



(100) 



^Percentages in this cc'vumn*do not total to 100 percent since 
more than one response to the question' was permitted • 
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TABLE 3-3 

OPTIONS USED TO SELECT ATTENDANCE AREAS OR SCHOOLS 



OPTION 



Percent Percent Percent Saying Percent Saying 
Used Unaware Option Considered' Optior, Not Appli- 
Option of Option ; But Not Used cable to District 



Formerly 

eligible 267 

"No wide 
variance 

all selected 267 
25% rule 247 

Skipped one or 
more eligible 
areas receiving 
state or local 
compensatory 

services ' 268 



20 



27 
15 



9 , 



4 

20 



8 
11 



72* 



61 

54** 



/ 



77 



I me 



Used enroll- 
ment data 



244 



46 



26 



27 



I Ranking and'. 
\selection by ^ 
W achievement 
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249 



20 



38 



*A11 previously served areas/schools still eligible. 



41 



83 



♦♦Average poverty level in district below 25S. 



districts are unaware of the 2 5 percent rule, or the options to 
use enrollment statistics or ranking by achievement data. 

Response to the mail questionnaire showed that 30 percent of 
the districts experimented with -different methods of school 
selection before making their final choices. Table 3-4 indicates 
school districts' objectives in choosing data sources and selec- 
tion procedures . Most sought to maximize the number of schools 
or students served while only a few districts defined their 
objecv-ve as concentration of services on a few schools or stu- 
dents. T e mail survey data also showed that 74 percent of all 
districts served every eligible attendance area. 

Table 3-5 shows the criteria used by districts to distri- 
bute Title I funds to ,those schools that had been selected to 
participate. Most districts computed these allocations according 
to the number of participating^ students in each school. 

Tables 3-6 through 3-9 indicate local administrators* views 
of Title I school selection provisions, as well as policies they 
would prefer in the absence of legal criteria for school selec- 
tion. Table 3-6 presents district officials' assessments of the 
school or student selection procedures , most crucial for 'main- 
taining the goals of the Title I program. Of interest, only 18 
percent of the mail survey respondents cited the need to concen- 
trate services. 

Table 3-7 presents district of ficials ' opinions regarding 
the most burdensome aspects of the present school and student 
selection requirements. Twenty-six percent of the mail question- 
naire respondents reported that the burden associated with these 

. .' 84 
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TABLE 3-4 

PRIMARY OUTCOME DESIRED IN CHOOSING 
DATA SOURCES AND SELECTION PROCEDURES 



Percent 

Service to maximum number 

of schools or students 58 
Service to some areas or 

schools from previous year , 
Concentrate services on a small 

number of schools or students 6 
Other 3 



(264) 



TABLE 3-5 

CRITERIA USED TO ALLOCATE TITLE I 
DOLLARS TO PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



Number of students selected for 
services 

Prorated based upon previous years 
allocation 

Informal judgment of need 
Poverty level of school 
Other 



Percent * 

75 

19 
18 
11 
8 



(250) 



♦Percentages in this column do not total to 100 percent 
( more, than one response to the . question was permitted; 



TABLE 3-6 v 

PERCEIVED SCHOOL AND STUDENT SELECTION PROCEDURES 
OR REQUIREMENTS MOST CRUCIAL FOR MAINTAINING 
GOALS OF TITLE I PROGRAM 



Percent * 

Plan according to educational needs 

assessment and evaluatiOii 26 . 

Concehtrate services , 
Other (combined category) 
Involve teacher 

Select educationally disadvantaged , ^ 

students 

Flexible selection to serv^e individual ^ 
students 

Involve PAC — ^ 

< " (364) 



♦Percentages in this column do not total to 100 percent* si 
more than one ^response to the question was permitted* 
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TABLE 3-7 • , . 

PERCEIVED MOST BURDENSOME ASPECTS OF TITLE I- SCHOOL 
AND STUDENT SELECTION REQUIREMENTS 



Percent * 

No problems . 26 

Testing students/evaluation . 12 

Paperwork ' ' 11 

Poverty lievel criteria 8 

Comparability 7 

School/district advisory councilis 4 

Limiting ^unds to targeted schools 3 

Compliance with regulations * 2 

Other aspects '2 



(336) 



^'Pc rpentaces in this column do. not total to 100 percent since 
more than jne respbnse to the question was permitted. ' 



PREFERRED CHOICES FOR SCHOOL SELECTION CRITERIA, 
IF NO REQUIREMENTS WERE IMPOSED ■ 



Percent Small Percent Medium Percent Large Percent All 
Districts Districts .Districts . District^ 



Primarily achievement data 


76 


54 ' ' 


47 


64 


Primarily poverty data 


' 6 


9 


10 


8 


Cive both qual weight 


18 


35 


43 


28 


Other 


0 


2 


0 


1 



(128) (93) ■■ (36) (257) 



TABLE 3-9 



ASSESSMENT OF THE CRITERIA FOR SCHOOL SELECTION THAT ACTUALLY 
WOULD BE USED IN THEIR DISTRICTS IF NO REQUIREMENTS WERE IMPOSED 



Percent All 





Districts 


Districts 


Districts 


Districts 


Primarily achievement data 


77 


58 


■ 57 


67 


Primarily poverty data 
Give both equal weight 


3 

'20 


8 

30 


10 
32 


6 
26 

; 1,. ; 


Other ' 

I 

c . . ■ 


' o' 


3 


0 




" (107) 


(82) 


(35) 

1 . 


(224) 



/ I 
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requirements posed no problems. Eight percent, however, cited 
the obligation to use poverty level criteria, while 4 percent 
mentioned the requirement that funds had to be limited to 
targeted schools. 

Tables '3-8 and 3-9 indicate the mail survey respondents' 
preferred criteria for scho9l selection, as well as the criteria 
they expect would be used in the absence of legal requirements. 
These* data, reported by district size, indicate a preference for 
achievement data over poverty data, particularly in small 
districts. , - 

Tables 3-10 through 3-17 report district officials' inter- 
pretationp and assessments of ECIA school selection provisions. 
While Table 3-10 shows th.at 70 percent of the districts will con- 
tinue to serve the same schools now served under Title Tables 
3-11 and 3-12 indicate that substantial numbers of Ideal adminis- 
trators view ECIA as not requiring services to schools in .order 
of poverty ranking. 

Table 3-13 shows that a substantial minority of districts, 
particularly small districts, "believe they will qualify all their 
schools under ECIA's "uniformly high concentration" provision, 
though they do not now qualify under the Title I '*no wide vari- 
ance" clause. \ 

Table 3-14 indicates that 30 percent of the school dis- 
tricts believe their flexibility will be reduced by ECIA's fail- 
ure to include Title I school selection options among the new 
statutory provisions. Table 3-15 reports those districts ' 
perceptions of the current Title I options thought to. provide 



TABLE 3-10 



EXPECTED PRACTICES ASSUMING LCXIAL DISCRETION UNDER ECIA 
DEFINE "HIGHEST CONCENTRATIONS OF LOW-INCOME CHILDREN 



Percent 



Continue to serve same schools/areas 

- ■■ > 

Probably serve more schools/areas 

Probably serve same number of schools/areas 
but some different from those now served 

Probably serve fewer schools /areas ' 

Informed interpretation not possible' at 
this time 



70 
10 




8 



(218)* 



■ \ 

*Respcnses sought only from districts having more than one 
school- 
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TABLE 3-11 ' 

TITLE I DIRECTORS' INTERPRETATIONS OF ECIA 
"HIGHEST CONCENTRATIONS " PROVISION 



_ . ■» 



No answer gxven 



Percent 



Serviifig in ;stE:^ aretes v/ith concen- 

riptions ais ki^^ average ' 37 



Serving ajre.as' .Witti^' concentrations aS "high ^ • ■ 

or -^ligher than average/ but not necessarily. . t?» 

in" strict rank order ' 22 ' 

Serving areas having above a certain 

percent of low-income students . 12 
Other „ , 

Don't know . ^ ' ^ 



(100) 



TABLE 3-12 : • *. ' 

LIKELY DISTRICT POLICIES IP NO ADDITIONAL GUIDANCE! RECEIVED 
CONCERNING EC.IA "HIGHEST CONCENTRATIONS" PROVISION . 



Percent \ 



Serving areas with concentrations as high 
or higher than average, bu£ not necessarily 
in strict order 



26 



Serving in 'strict order areas with concen-^ 
trations as high or higher than average 



23 



Serving areas Having above certain percent 
of low-income students . ' 

Don' t know . 



13 
4 



Other--e.g., serve all schools equally; serve 
all possible schools (all less than 4%) 



No answer given 



14 . . 

20- 



(100) 



s 
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PERCEPGE.OF DISTRICTS 'EXPECTING TO QUALIFY UNDER ECIA'S 
"UNIFORM HIGH CONCENTRATION'! PROVISIONS 

' " • • ' v ' 

Percent Small, \ Percent Medium ^Percent Large 
' •. ' Districts ■ Districts ' Districts 



Will qualify because • 
presently qualified 
under "no wide vari- 
ance" option 

'.a 11, qualify under new 
/provision though not 
presently qualified ^ ■ 



Will not c^lity because' 
district variances 'still 
too large- ' . ■ 

) 

Informed inters r^itat'ion 
'not(j)dssibl'e / , 

Other . ' «. ' , 



50 



18 



24 



<96) 



•30 



15 



40 

;i . 

(80) 



•8 



74 

( 

9 

0 

(34) 



^Responses - sought only, from districts having more than one scljool. 



' ■ : ■ TABLE 3-1,4 ' .' . ' y . 

PERCEIVED EFFECT ON*" DISTRICT FLEXIBILITY OF ECIA'S 
.ELIMINATION OF TITLE I SCHOOL SELECTION 'OPTIONS. 



Flexibility would hot be limited 
Flexibility would be limited 



Percent 
57 : 
30 



Informed interpretation not pos^isible 



13 



(215)* 



*Resp6nses sought only ^om districts having more* than one 
school . 



• TABLE 3-15" 

TITLE I SCHOOL. SELECTION OP'; X. 

TO AFFORD FLEXIBI- ■ 



iRCEIVED 



Formerly eligible option 

Ranking and selection by low ach^ievemeht 
25 percent' rule 

No wide variance rule . 

Grade span rariking' ' \ - 

Skipping Schools receiving state 
compensatory services similar to Title I 

Use of enrollment data 



. Percent ^ 
57 , 
. -54 
43 
42 
35 

24 

. 21 



(58) 



♦Percentages in this column d6' not total, to 100" percent since 
more than one response ^ to the question was permitted. 

* ' • • 

♦♦Responses sought; only, from mail' survey, districts perceiving 
' 'loss of flexibiLity due to ECIA's elimination of Title^ I school 
selection ^'options • ' . / , , 



- V 



'100- 
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TABLE 3-16 

DISTRICTS' INITIAL ASSESSMENT OF EC'IA SCHOOL 
AND STODENT SELECTION! PROVISIONS 



Percent Small Percent Medium 
Districts Districts ' 



Percent Large* 
Districts 



Needless restriction, on 
loical practices - 

Provide needed flexibility 



10 
43 



Provide f legibility, but services 
may be diluted at expense of 
'students presently in program 46 

Other ' 1 



15 
30 

53 



9 
24 

67 
0 



(?.20) 



(82) 



(34) 



k 



TABLE 3-17 



ANTICIPATED EFFECTS OF ECIA STUDENT 
AND , SCHOOL SELECTION PROVISIONS 



Percent^ 



May increase flexibility, but might increase 
difficulty of implementation, change intent 
>of program, or result in general aid or » . 
wa^'sted funds 

Little, if any J effect 

Changes are positive \ ^ 

Change will occur in selections. 

Proper use of flexibility^ will depend on 
district's integrity 

other — e.g./\jant little change; ambiguous' 
(all less than -4%) 



53 . 

20 
14 

13 
" 20 

V— 

(83) 



•Percentages in this coljaran. do not total to l.OO' percent 
mojfe than, one .response to the question ^as' permitted. 



since 
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flexibility r These districts reported that the formerly 

eligible and low achievemeht options, in particular, provided 

important flexibility. ,Otber options were al-so deemed to, offer 

^ \ * ' •• " * 

considerable flexibility. ' ^ * , 

Tables 3-16 and S-l'^^report initial, overall assessinents of. 

T ' 

ECIA's school an^ student selectin provisions. Approximately 
half the respondents believed that ECIA may afford flexibility^ ^ 
but that services may be diluted at the expense of students cur- 
rently in Title, r programs. : ^ ' . ^ 

SUMMARY ' ' ' • 

Most districts, using [tallies of .students receivi-ng free or 
reduced price lunches, identified and selected for Title I ser- 
vices all schools that oculd be deemed eligible. To this end, a 
number of districts experimented with alternative school selec- 
tion methods^ to see in advance the results they would -produce. 

Many d^istricts, however, were unaware of the options avail- 
able under Titl^e I. Districts that were^ aware of the options 
used them with some frequency, and a substantial percentage of 
districts believed their elimination under ECIA -would reduce 
flexibility. A majority of districts, however, '.did not perceive 
a loss of flexibility under EGIA. 

' In fact, district officials" initial assessment of ECIA pro- 

* 

visions was -that they allow -more schools to be deemed eligible."^. 
Many, however, believed services .under Title I, resulting in 
reduction^of services to students currently i"n Title I programs. 
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CHAPTER 4 

^ STUDENT SELECTION -* ^ ^ , - 

GUIDING QUESTIONS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF STUDY FINDINGS 

• Did districts tend to select aXl eligible students or 
did they select recipients/ from a pool of those 
eligible ? a ' 

- Forty-foiir percent of the^istrict;.s served all 
eligible students, while 5 6 percent of the districts 
selected program participants from an eligible pool; 
however, the percentages varied by district ^Ize (50 

/ percent of the small districts served all eligible 

students, while the percentages for medium, large, 
and certainty districts were 29, 19, and 28 / 
respeatively) • g ' 

• What' pro^^Jse^s did the 'districts use to select 
students? 

- Nearly all districts used cutoff* scores on achieve- 
[ ment tests to sel.ect students, but they were used 

exclusively in only some districtrs; three-fifths of 
' * all districts reported* that teachers could decide to 

give Title I s-ervices to students above the cutoff; 
a similar number of districts reported that teachers 
could decide that students below the cutoff did not 
need the services; 25 percent/ of the districts 
reported that one factor considered was a student's 
potent'i.al for success. 

' ^ r • ^ " - 

^ What did district officials believe might be the 

effects of Chapter 1, ECIA student selection require- 
ments? 

'^Most Principals and^ Title 1 Directors expected to 
t ^ use Title I funds for non-Title I students under 

"ECIA's "utilize part" provision/ and 39 percent of 
the Title I Directors expected reduction or dilution 
of services to current program participants as a 
result. Seventy-one percent of -the Principals said 
that they favored the "utilize part" provision, but 
38 percent warrie^^hat a diluted effect or abuses x>f 
Title I .funaing could be expected; 60 percent of the 
Title I Directors expected little or no change in 
^ . ^ 4rthe student pqpulatipn served as a result of the 

ECIA "permits" provisio^n, but over pne-third of. the 
Title .1 -Directprs j^xpected that districts would^ 
serve s^.adents who' could benefi^ the 'most and not 
• necessarily those students furthest behi 



Does participation of limited-English-prof icjient [LEP] 
and handicapped students vary signficantly among ~ 
districts ? 

Practices among districts ranged from including all 
LEP and handicapped students in Title I to excluding 
all of them from Title I. 

Are LBP and handicapped students selected under the 
same criteria as other program participants ? 

IT 

Some districts identified a number of conditions 
which affected these students' eligibility for 
Title I. 

Are there dilEferences in the extent to which handi - ' 
capped students are selected, as compared to LEP 
students ? 

LEPs were more likely to be 'admitted .to Title I 
than were handicapped students. 

Do program administrators support district polix:ies 
regarding participation of LEP. and handicapped chil- 
drjgn ? . ^ 

- Most Title I Directors and Principals . favored their 
' districts" policy or practice for serving LEPs and 
handicapped students in Title I.. 

What are teachers' views concerning program participa- 
tion of LEP and handi. capped children? 



Regular classroom teach^ers more strongly favored 
serving multiply eligible students in Title I than 

7 



did Title I instructors . ' 
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INTRODUCTION 

This chapter has two parts. Part one concerns the selection 
of students — fether than students with limited-English proficienpy 
[LEP] or a handicapping condition — for participation ±n Title I 
programs. Part two discusses Title I participation by LEP and 
handicapped children. . This division of the chaptex reflects two 
significant considerations: (1) the legal provisions governing 
Title I participiation by LEP and handicapped children v)ere dif- 
ferent from those applicable to other students, and (2) the 
questions raised^by handicapped or LEP students' selection for' 
Title I were often unique for these two groups, 

SELECTION. OF TITLE I STUQENTS OTHER THAN LEP OR HANDICAPPED 
gTUDENTS . , 

Suimnary of Legal Requirements : ' 

From^ the student populations bf schools .6hosen to receive 
Title -I ^unds, Title. I regulations required districts to select 
students with the greatest need for compensatory educational 
services (§123(a)).* "Greatest need" was defined in the regu- 
lations as furthest behind in educational attainment. It was 
commonly understood, however, that the educa!ble and trainable 
mentally retarded, those furthest behind in a literal sens^, .were 
not the primary intended program beneficiaries. These students 
were eligible, though, if they were able to benefit from services 
4iesigned to address special needs caused by educational 



,*The reference is to the Title I statute. Statute citations can 
be d^istinguished from citations to regulations by the latter 's 
use of a decimal point (e.g., §201.140). ' 
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depri^/ation (S^Rep. 856, 95th Co^^, 2d Sess. 1978, p. ,13; 46 
F.R. 5136 et se£. , §20 January 19, 1981 ) . t ' 

Determinations of "greatest need" had to be made through an 
a-nnuar nee-ds assessment (§124(b)). "First, a school' district had 
to use "existing and — to the extent possible — objective data" to 
identify' the educationally deprived children ( §201 . 10.1-) . Then«, .a 
district had to use "specified c/riteria" and, again, "to the , 

- '7 ■ ■ 

extent possible, objective dai:a." to select actual participants 

-from aiWg those eligible ( §201 . 103 ( a) ) . Children in greatest 

need were *4:hose educationally deprived children who rank lowest 

based on wha.tever educational criteria- an LEA use"s ... to 

identify and selec[t Title' I participants" (Comment to §201.103, 

M6 F.R. 5220, January 19, 1981 The' Section of the neediest 

sVudents according to this, method significantly affeAed the 

''allQcation of Title I resources,, since LE^s were required to 

distribute their Title I funds "on the basis of the number and 

needs of [the] children to be served as determined in accordance ' 

with [the needs assessment requirement]" (§124(e)). 

The "greatest need" requirement \|fas modified, however, by 

three other policies: First, educationally deprived children 

i • ■ ■ • \ 

selected undei: greatest need criteria ^ri" a previous, year coujd -, 

continue in T^tle I programs although tHsJ^'had improved and wete 
no longer furthest behind (§123(b)). Second, a Title I partici- 
pant' who transferred midyear to a non-Title I school could con- 
tinue in the program for. the remaind^^of thati school ye^r 
(§123(c) ) ./^ird, children who were \;e^^eiving state compensatory^ 
educat^^on services of the same nature and scope as those provic^ed 



under Title I could be skipped in the selection of Tittle I .pro- 
^gram participants (§123(d)). „ ♦ 

o 

Title I was amended in 1978, and legal standards that were 

included in or adopted shortly after these amehdments modified 

the re<^ui3rement ^that services be limited to educationally 

derived' chiTfdren. One regulation specified that students other- 

wisV ineligible could receive Title I services on an inf^equ^nt. 

and incidental basis (§ 201 . 71 (d ) , (3.981)). AnotTier provision 
" . « •• 

allowed educators paid by Title I to perform their fair share pf , 

«. » - ■ • 

noninstr.uctional school diities (h^ll or cafeteria monitoring, for 

example), even though sUch services constituted general , not 
• .> * ' ■■ ^ 

categorical, assistance. ,A third provision allowed very high- 
overt^ schools to operate Title I s^hoolwide proje^^ts and 
herej^y. ^s-ex:^ all*" .students in the school. Each of these modifi- 
cationfe, however, was limited by standards, intended to prevent 
dilutipn of services to eligible Title I schools and students. 1 

Though the Chapter 1, ECIA "Declaration of Policy" retains 
the central Title I focus on educationally disadvantaged chil-* 
dren, one provision ^ the Act states that school districts ne^d 
only have a procedure that "permits" selection of students in 
greatest need (P.L. 97-35, §556(b)(2)). Chapter 1 regula^iions , 
issued "July 29, 1982, do not elaborate the statute, but the 
Department of Education's [ED*s] comments accjDmpanying the. regu- 
lations indicate that this provision should not be "read to allow 
services to be provided to children with lesser nieeds, v^^ile 
leaving mor^ severely educationally deprived children with no 
services from any 'source" (47 F.R. 32873 (JuW 29, 1982)). 



* A draft Donregulatfbry guidance document issued by ED April 

22, 1982* states that the "permits" provision implicitly retain?* 

two Title I policies--district discretion t6 skip educationally 

deprived children receiving^ compensatory s|^r^vices from other 

sources, and discretion to continue .service'' to students iselected 

in a previous year who are no longeW in greatest need: 

An LEAJnay choose to skip certain educar- 
tiohalFi,^ deprived^children who may be , 
receivZ^ adequate services from other 
;x sources?. Similarly, an LEA may continue . to 
provide Chctptar 1 services to an educationally 
deprived child even though he or she is- 
not one of the children who is current^ly 
'"^ - most in need of special as-sist^nce. 

Chapter 1 also authorizjes .districts to "utilize part" of « ' 

their Chapter* 1 funds for "4II such chil.dren, " interpreted . in 

§200.49 of the regulations to mean "all educationally deprived", 

loW-income children served by the LEA." The draft guidance 

document st,&tes this clause "provides^ new <;ption that was not 

avaj^lable under Tit^e I," since it allows services to students 

•'not enrolled in an eligible school tpp. 6-7). ^ The document 

states, however', that services for these children must address 

their "special educational needs" (p. 9). ^ . 

^ Chapter 1 retains the needs assessment requirement 

(■§556(b) (2) ), but Chapter 1 regulations do riot further explain 



*U.S. Department of Education, Nonregulatory Guidance Assist 
State Kdnca tional Agencies in Administer ing Federal Financial 
ft««-i«-h;,nc^ to Loc al E ducational Agencies f or Propects Designed 
to M^^rthe sp ecial Educational SZeds of Educationally ueprived 
Childre ri under Chapter 1 .of the Education Consoli datio _n_ and ) 
improvement Act of 1981 (April 22, 1982, draft). 
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the statutory language, y The- drpif€ gu'idance document suggests, as 
one possible option^ a procedure simil^ar to that found in previ-^ 
ous Title I--r emulations (p. 11). 

Uriliki Title I, jchapter'l contains no* requirement that' funds 
be distributed to ^ school^ according 'to the "number and needs" of 
the children identified in the needs assessment. The draft guid-'. 

■ ^ ■ f 'iff 

arv:e document klso nbte§ that districts are not required to serve 

attendance areas according to their^ concentrations of children 

from low- in come families (p. B.X^ * ' - 

Summary., of Findings , ^ " - ^ 

~ ^~ - 

The District Practices- Study mail survey, ^ound that 44 per- 

cent of the ^districts (BO, -29, 19, and 28 percent of the small, 

g ^ V .> ^ ■ ■ . 

medium, large, and very Idrge districts respept iyely ) 'provided 
T^itle I services, to all eligible students, while the remainder 
selected program participants. from an eligible pool. These data 
must be considered with :fcaution, though; since districts did not' ^ 
necessarily use'' identical concepts of eligibility. In .one dis- 
trict, officials might have considered only students scoring 
below the 2 5th percentilQ- on a standardized teht to be eligible 
and, based on that assumption, reported that the. district served 

all eligible l^udents . Another district mightThave" d^^mad.-alJ 

students scoring below the 50th percentile to be ellg^le, but 
reported that the district selects from this pdol of eligible 
students only those scoring below the 251;h/^rcentile . Thus,<Q 
identical practices might, have beeh^^r^acterized differently, 
depending bn a distri^tj^s defi^i^^ of eligibility. - 

•• •. ■ - ■ ' \ \ 
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Tables 4-1 through 4-4 report the procedures districts used 
, to identify the Children who received Title I services. These 
data show that nearly all districts 'used standardized testa, but 
teacher- judgment was also, a* significant factor. . 

The data also indicate t^lat selection of students for Title 
I programs was- of ten a flexible,*" and soifietxmes elabocjate, proce- 
dure involving several nuances and exc^pti^fis to general rules. 

For example, in one districl^ six factors influenced Sjelec- ^ 
tion of students to participate in Title I: * (1) California 
Achievement. Test [CAT] score; '(2) whether a student, was pre- 
viously served ir. Title I;. (3) referral by a regular program 
teacher; (4) score on locally made screening tests; (5) whether^ 
stat^COTipensatory education services were available; and (6) 
whether individual Title I teachers had space available for more 
students. In this district, CAT scores were the main criterion 
for selection, and.^he, ^5th percentile was the usual cutoff 
- point. Those scoring 'lowest were generally selected^irs t, ^unless 
sta^e compensatory education services were available at the grade 
level in question and the student was among the 30 scoring 
.lowest, who were customarily selected for the state program. 

In this same district, vghich was typical of many others, 
selection by lowest score, however, was not uniformly followed, 
./ff" student referred by her or. his regular program teacher, and v*io 
j\cored be:^|w grade level on the local screening tests, could be 
gryen priority Wer a student with a lower CAT score. Con- 
vers^y, a student initially selected for Title. I based upon a 
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• ^ • TABLE- 4-1 

REPORT OP WHETHER CUTOFF CRITERION FOR STUDENT 
SELECTION WAS FIRM OR WHETHER OTHER FACTORS 
WERE ALLOWED TO AFFECT SELECTION 



Percent* 



Teachers may decide to give assistance to 

•students above cutoff point "61 

' . . ' ' ' • . / 

-Teachers may decide some students below ^ • 

cutoff point do not need services 59 

/ 

Cutoff criterion quite firm/exceptions ^' 
rSre . : ^ ^ 47 

Students previously receiving services may / 
qualify even if above -cutc^ff - 40 

Students with handicaps may qualify even 

if above cutof f . * - 29 
Students with limited-English proficiency 

may qualify even If above cutoff ^ ^ 27, 

-Potential fpr success is a factor 2S 

Other/nonspecified '6 



■' " (1,637)** 



*Percentages in this column do not total to 100 percent since 
more than ohe^esponse to the ques'tion was permitted. 

**Number in parentheses below line in this and all subsequent 
tables is the number of respondents to this item. 



TABLE 4-2 



STimENT SELECTION PRACTICES AND PROCeSuRES .-"^ ^■ 
» REPORTED BY TITLE I DIRECTORS 

' Percent^';,* 
Cutoff between 25th and 49th percentile /^^ 

Combination^ of test scores and teacher judgment* 

. ' empljasiS on tejst scores , ^ / \ • 

* ifc ■ • ' * • ' 

Combination of test scores and teacher /judgment, ^ 

^ emphasis on teacher judgrrfent \ • / 



Preference for students previously served 19 

"^me student^fabove cutoff served 19 

" Exceptions -..to procedure allowed 18 

Combination of test scores and teacher judgment, 

with no emphasis on either 16 

Test scores only . . >^ 

No -exceptions to procedure allowed ' 12 

Air^ -students below cutoff served . . 12 

W student above cutoff served . ' 9 

Par erital judgment considered # ^ , 8 

Cutoff 1 between 1st arid 24th percentile used 7 

Not alk students b'elo^ cutoff served ^ . . .6 

Other-^e.^. # students who can best benefit; no 

cutoff \scorer no preference for students ^' 

previously served (all 4% or less) " H 



4 
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'♦Percentages in this- column do not total to 100 percent since . 
more than one response to the question was perTxiitted. ° ^ . 



0 



TABLE 4-3 



PRO^JEDURES USED TO SELECT TITLE I STUDENTS 
REPORTED BY PRINCIPAI^^ * 



Percent* 



Test scores . - . . • -74 

Teacher referral 69 • ^ 

No exceptions - to procedure 24 

Lowest banking students served first 14 

Previously served studefitj^ eligible 9 

Parent referral ' .5 

Other — e.g., classroom performance; some students 

above test score cutoff (all less then 3%) 8 



(97) 



♦Percentages in this column do not total to 100 percent since, 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 
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TABLE- 4-4 ^, 

PROCEDURES USED TO SELECT TITLE I STUDENTS 
' R'EPORTED BY TITLE I INSTRUCTORS. 





IT er ctsii L. 
F — N^r 


test, scores 


QQ / 


Teacher referral 


/ / 


Previously served students eligible 

r 


1 / 


No exceptions to procedure. 


16 , 


Parent referral > 


9 


Lowest ranking students served first 


^8 


Some students above test score cutoff served 


i 7 


Success in a,lassroom is a factor 


6 


Other— e.g., ^alth,. socioeconomic, ^nd 
race are factors; duplicative services 
excluded ^ Call less than 3%) 






(98). 

1 • 



♦Percentages in ^his column do not total to 100 percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 



low CAT s^re could be retqrned to the regular program if she or 

/ ■ ' ' 

.he scored at grade level on the local screening tests. Whether 

I-- ' . > , . , . ■ 

'the student was previously served was also relevant, since these 

students were given priority. Some students scoring atove the 

45th percentile, and even at the 60th or 70th percentile, pould 

be selected for the program in this district*. This was parti- 

cularly likely if they ^ere previously. serveQ^the regular 

. teacher wanted them in the program, they scored below average on 

the screening tests, and a given Title I service appropriate for 

their needs (such as a reading lab) had spacfe available. 

Another district also used a combination of test scores anS 

teacher judgment in selecting Title I students; however, tlie . 

order in v*iich thbse factors were. applied was f^ersed. Teachers 

/ . . . • . 

made an initial determination of the pool of students likely to 
need compensatory services, and only those students were 
tested.** This contrasts with the first .district described. 



*ED's 1982 Reporti to Congress suggests that this was not .an iso- 
lated case: "Difjficulties in targeting services on the neediest 
is evident, . . . 457,000 (16 percent of the students in Title I)- 
placed in the upper half of the distribution," "of achievement 
test acores. District Practices Study data, moreover, revealed 
that despite the "greatest need" provision, 25 percent of the 
districts rejported that one factor considered in selecting istu- 
dents was "potential for success" in the Title I program.- It is 
not known, however, whether all districts considering this factor- 
would tend, for this reason, to select relatively- higher scoring^ 
students. 

**Another district that' relied most' extensively on teacher judg-r 
ment rather than test scores reported two types of problems 
occasionally had emerged* (l) teachers sending students 'to Title 
I solely because they had ! behavior problems; and (2) teachers 
selecting too many "students in an effort to get more Title I 
resources for their school. ' 
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which made initjLal selections baseO^ upon test scores, but allowed 
these decisions to' be overridden by subsequent teacher assess- 

ment. — , , 

- Teacher judgment was used only to a limited*^ extent jtn ^ 
another district. Students were- selected accorAng to test 
scores, and teacher judgment was used only to determine whether a 
Student should be retested because of^fluestions about^t^® valid- 
ity ofc> the initial test scores. \ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

X A* different use of test scores and teacgher ref e^r^als 
occurred in another district, which during -the course of the 
year, J frequently changed the population served by Title I; An 
initial pool /bf students was deemed eligible on the basis of test 
scores. Then teachers referred diffei^^nt gro"ups continuously 
throughout the year for Titl^ I services, depending upon which, 
•students seemed to need Title I most a"t the time.* 

Interviews conducted during the study, indicated that a- ^ 

substantial proportion of Principals andf non-Title I teachers 

I 

preferred to change aspects of the s1;udent selection procedures 
used in their schools.- In fact, 50 percent of the Principals 
interviewed stated they implemented parts of • the student selec- 

-tion procedure solely to comply with legal requirements. Of the 
Principals wKo, but for legal requirements , would make changes, 
37 percent saj-d they desired to serve higher-scoring students, 
rather than those furthest behind. 



"*This district reported. that a primary result of the selection 
method was provision* of services to students 'other than those 
identified as eligible for Title I.* The Principals and teachers 
'xii this district expressed considerable satisfaction with thxs 
. arrangement. ' ' . 
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Those Principals, however, apparently included many who were 
misinformed about the law. In response to the same question, 41 
percent stated they would prefer to use -more teacher judgment in 
the student selection, 35 percent stated they would rely less on 

test scores, 8 percent said they wanted to discontinue exclusion 

ft . ' " 

• . ^ *' v , /. 

of handicapped children, a*hd 6 percent stated -they wanted to look 

more closely at skills needed by the program participants. 

Federal ^law prohibited none of, these practices. ^ 

- Non-Title I teachers were found to share many of the^rinci- 

pals' sentiments, though 37 percent said they would make no 

changes in the student selection process used by their schools. 

Thirteen percent wanted give more emphasis to serving ' students 

•best able to benefit from the program, and would like to see le^ss 

emj^asis on serving those fu^hest behind. Fourteen percent , 

stated »the . pJ5o.gram should not be limited to students from poverty 

ar'iejs. Twenty-one percent thought more teacher input and less 

reliance on tests would be desirable.' Nineteen percent said they 

wanted to serve more studfejj^ts or more grades. 
/• ■ 

' ' |J 

Table 4-5 reports data on a ^related topic,* the extent to 

.which dilstricts' were using the Title I option to, serve non-Title 

I students on an "incidental basis." Thirty -percent of the dis- 

tricts were unaware of this option. But, in general, it was more 

popt^lcxr in smaller rather than larger districts. Thirty percent 

of the small districts used it, while the comparable figure for 

large districts was 16 percent, IntervieJ^s of Title I teachers 

indicated that 26 percent of the teachers provided Title I 

services to non-Title I students. 



TABLE 4-5 ^ 



PERCENT USE OF 1978 PROVISION ALLOWING SERVICE 
TO NON-TITLE I STUDENTS ON INCIDENTAL BASIS'* 



) . DISTRICT SIZE 



1^ 

J-' 

H 
0^ 



Percent Small 
Districts 



Aware of provision but 
do not use it; services 
are strictly limited 
to students 

Not aware of provision - 

Some non-Title I students 
are receiving services 



40 
31 

30 



Percent Medium Percent Lirge 
. Districts -Districts 



54 



31 



15 • 



,63 
22 

16 



Percent All 
Districts 



45 
30 

. 26 



(300) 



(97) 



(433) 



(36). 
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Another Title I option, continuation of services tp stud^ftts 
transferred mid-year t^* non-Title I ^hools, was found to be used 
m half the districts experiencing such transfers. These dis- 
tricts, however, were only 3 percent of the total district^s .sur- 
eyed by mail. ' . • " ■ ,^ 

Tab\es 4-6 through ,4-10 report local officials' v^ews of the 
Chapter 1," ECIA "peripits-" and "utnize part provisions.. 
Seventy-one percentof the Principals favored the "utilize part" 
clause' (Table 4-8), but 38 percent agreed- with 60 percent of the 
Title I Directors- that .dilutio,n o^ services to those currently in 
Title I progi%nj3-might result (Tables 4-7 and 4-9). Forty-four 
ptercent of the districts surveyed said they would^ not "uti:^ze 
part" of their, funds for students noj: now 'served, but an equal 
'•percentage of d.is.tricts said they would. Thirty percent, though, 
said they would do so on a minimal basis (Table 4-6). 

Table 4-10 indicates that, under the "permits" provision, 
only 37 percent of the' districts planned td limit participation 
in their programs to students furthest behind. Seventeen percent 
of the Title I Directors reported that pressures exist to serve 
students, otltierT th^Those in greatest neeT. T 
Summary ' I , ^L- 

Approximate!!^ half of the school districts, but many more 
srtiall districts than large districts, reported serving all stu- 



dents e-ligiblg ^or Title Jl 2«:ograms. Eligibility and selection 
involved use oX ^chie \^ent test reoults and~"cutoff" scores in 
nearly all districts, but overall, the student selection prpcess 

• 122 
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TABLE ^4-6 

REPORTS OF LII^LY DISTRICT PRACTICES UNDER 
CHAPTER 1 ^'UTILIZE PART" PROVISION 




Percent 

No chatfige/will only provide services to , 
selected students * 

Some schools occasionally may provide 

minimal services tc? other stude'hts . 24 . 

Most schools occasionally may provide 

minimal services to other students 8 
Some schools regularly may prqvide 

services to other ^students 3 

- ^' ' ... ' ' • - ' • " " - 

Most schools regularly may provide 

services to other students ^ .6 ' 

Informed interpretation is 'not ' I 

possible • ^5. 

' • (341) 





. • ' V ■ - 

TABLE 4-7 

«^ TITLE I DIRECTORS' EXPECTATIONS REGARDING EFFECTS 
OF THE CHAPTER»1 "UTILIZE PART" PROVISION 

Percent * 

Will dilute seSt;^vices 60 

\yill not affect district much 40 

Will be able ,to serve more students .13 

Progrcun will become general aid 11 

Will not reduce services in: district ^ 8 
Distribution will be b^sed more on 

educational deprivation thra^/economic need 8 

Other--e.g., does not pose threat; PAC 

will not permit misiase of funds (all less 

than 5%) - * 20 

1 

* * " (86) 

0 ' . ■ , " ' • ^ ■■ 

/ y ■ " ■ ' 



* Percentages do not total to 100 percent since more than one 
response to the question was permitted. 
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TABLE 4-8 

PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS WHO FAVOR "UTILIZE PART" 
PROVISION' OF CHAPTER 1 

Percent 

In favor ^. . 71 

. ■ ■ • ■ 

Not in favor , 16 

No answer given - • ^ 

Don't know ^ o 



1 



12 



5 



(249) 
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TABLE ' " 

PRINCIPALS' EXPECTATIONS REGARDING E'FFECTS OF 
CHAPTER '1 "UTILISE PART" PROVISION 



Dilution/abuses .of Title I funding 

-.^erve marginal students 

Use Title I materials for. all 

No change in overall effectiveness 

Better able to serve children 

After Title I students ate served, 
serv(S marginal students 



Percent * 
38 
22- 

22 ^ 

22 

12 



(249) 



♦Percentages do not total to lOO percent since , more than on 
response to the question was permitted. 
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TABLE 4-10 

REPORT OF LIKELY DISTRICT POLICIES UNDER CHAPTER 1 
PROVISION REQUIRING PROCEDURE THAT "PEliMITS" 
SELECTION OF STUDENTS"" IN GREATEST NEED \. 



Percent 



No change — continue to serve only 
students, farthest -behind 

'May serve some students not furthest 
behind if they can benefit from program 

Wimarily serve st^idents^ furthest behind; 
some funds to other "special need". students 
(e.g.., gifted and Aalented students) 

Use most funds for other "special 
' need" students while serving* som'e students 
furthest behind 

" Informed interpifetation not possible 
at this time • ' . . 



37 * 



39 



11 



12 



(344) 
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was flexible, employed teacher judgment, and included discretion 

to select sojae students scoring above the cutoff, as well as to 
reject some who 'scored below. ' ^ ■ 

District officials; for the most part/ expected the 
Chapter 1, EClA "permits" provision to alter somewhat the popu- 
lation receiving Federal compensatory services; most Title I 
Directors, however, believed the ECIA "utilize part" provd^sion 
might produce some changes/ including dilution of services to 
those now participating in. Title !• . . 

SELECTION OF LEP AND HANDICA^PPED STUDENTS FOR TITLE I PROGRAMS 

* . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 1^ • .. 

The first (Section of this chapter discussed policies and 
practices of school districts for selecting students, /other than 
the handicapped or those with limited-English prof iciincy ,^/to 
receive Title ^I services. This section focuse's upon^tudents who 
are eligible for both Title ,1 and one or more other categorical 
programs, specifically, English as a second language ,EESL] or 
bilingual, or special education progrcims. Regarding district 
practices in this area, the data reveal* the following: 

• Practices among districts, ranged from including all LEP 
and handicapped students in Title I. to excluding . all of 
them from Title I. 

# 

• Some districts identified a number of conditions which 
affected\ these students* eligibility for^Title I. 

• • LEPs wereNmore likely to be admitted to Ti€le I than 
were handicapped '^St^dents. ' - ^ 

• Most Title I Directors and Principals favored their 
distri<:ts * policy or practice for serving LEPs and 
handicapped students in Title I. 
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• Regular classroom teachers more strongly favored 

serving multiply eligible students in Title I than did 
Title I instructors, 

Summaify of Legal Requirements , 

Students who are educationally deprived due to limited 
proficiency in English or a handicapping condition have been 
considered legally eligible for Title I |services since the begin- 
ning of the program in 1965,. The Supremlp Court's decision in Lau 
V. Nichols, 414 U.S. 563 ( 1974 ), however! and congressional 
enactment of §504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 

t 

§706) and P.L. 94-142' s amendmerits -to. the Education of the 
Handicapped Act (20 U.S.C. ' §1401, et se£. ) raised questions 
concerning • the provision -of Title I services to LEP and handi- 
capped students. - 

In Lau the Court held that districts receiving Fedferal 
funds must take affirmative stieps, using non-Federal funds, to 
ensure the effective participation of LEP children in school- 
programsV. The decision was based on "Regulations iriterpr^eting 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964/ wjrich prohibits 
recipients of Federal aid from discrim:^.nating oh . ttie basis of 
national origin. , j 

This decision posed- a problem, in legal interpretation under 
Title *I. Three principles needed to be reconciled: (1) stu- 
.debts could not be iexcluded fron Title I programs- because of 
their national origin-, ( 2 ) districts-had-to-use non-Federal- fund: 
to e«aure effect iv^ participation of LEP children in .school pro- 
grams, and, (3) Tit'le I services had to supplement not supplant 
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services required to be provided with non-Federal funds. The 
apparent dilemma was that exclusion of LEP children from rakle I 
programs might appear to violate the first principle, while 
inclusion of these students might imply that they were not par- 
ticipating effectively in regular school programs and that 
.Title I funds were being used for services non-Federal funds 
should provide. 

P. L. 94-142 and §504 posed a similar problem regarding 
handicapped students. . These laws required districts receiving 
Federal funds to use non-Federal funds to provide handicapped 
students' an appropriate education. They also prohibited dis- 
tricts-from limiting handicapped students' access to any special 
or regular programs. Again, the 'apparent dilemma was that handi- 
capped students could not be denied Title I services merely 
because they "were handicapped. However, if they were indluded in 
Title I programs, it might be the case that the district was 
failing to meet its obligation to use non-Federal funds to pro- 
vide them an appropriate education. That isi, that Federal funds 
were being used to supplant rather, than suppler, mt the services 

4 

which states and local scljcol districts were to provide. 

Title I regulations promulgated January 19, 1981 (46 Fed. 
Reg. 5135, et seq . ) , established detailed standards addressing 
the issues involved in serving LEP and handicapped students in 
~ the TiFIe^ I""pf^^ These standards 

reflected threa general principles: (1) Title I funds should not 
be used to meet obligations imposed by other Federal or state 
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laws; (2) Title I programs had to be designed to address special 
needs resulting frOTi educational deprivation, not needs relating 
solely to a handicapping condition or limited prof iciency 'in 
English; and (3) students should be selected for Title I programs V 
based on uniform criteria, applicable to all students and 
relating to educational deprivation. 

ECIA retains the requirement that Cliapter 1 services 
supplement, not supplant, services required to be provided with 

non-Federal funds and Title VI, §504 and P*L. 94-142 have not ") 

» .' - • 

been repealed, but neither ECIA nor its implementing regulations 
set standards — similar to the January 19, 1981, Title I regula- 
tions—for provision of Chapter 1 services to ^handicapped or LEP 
students. ^ 
Summary of Findings 

; Distriet Policies and Practices for Serving Handicapped and 
LEP Students in Title I Programs - 1^ 

In general, LEP students were more likely .to be admitted to 
the Title t program than were handicapped students in (^stricts 
where both, groups attended. Forty-four percent of the districts' 
reported that all handicapped students in Title I schools who met 
the cutoff criteria were eligible for Ti't^e I services; on the 
other hand, about one- fourth of the districts reported that no 
handicapped students were eligible" (see Table 4-11) . In compari- 
son, 67 percent of the districts that served' LEBs indicated that 
all limited or non-English-prof ipient students were deemed eligi- 
ble for Title I services if they met the Title I cutoff. Only 5 
percent of the districts considered LEPs ineligible f^r Title I. 
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.Moreover,- 14 percent of the districts vAiich had LEP- students 
repeated that only LEPs were eligible* for Title I; that, is, the 
Title I program was designed specifically to serve LEP students. 

' . , ^ • •> 

^ There are at least three possible explanations for the 

• ^ ■ . — 

reported exc-lusior^of all handicapped students from the Title I 
program in 24 percent of. the districts surveyed. First, school 
districts may have automatically excluded handicapped students, 
in which case they would have been in violation of Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and of Title I guidelines, 
districts may have considered handicapped students ineligible for 
Title I because they could not benefit frc»n the program, 
^ Finally, Title I Directors may not have been aware of who was 

, legally defined as handicapped. For example, some Title I 

■ \ 

'•Directors did not know, that speech impairment, is on^ kind of 
handicap. . , ^ , 

Approximately one-third of the mail • questionnaire respon-^ 
dents (32 percent) reported that handicapped students could 
receive Title I services uhder certain conditions ( see Table 

to 

4-11). Conditional criteria for the inclusion of LEP students 
were used in only 15. percent ^#>^the districts. A number of the 
conditions mentioned for the inclusion of handicapped students .in 
Title I were the sa^ne as thosie mentioned for tlie inclusion of 
LEP students. Some examples were: 

• If the student could benefit from Title I 

• If the student needed Title I . , 
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TABLE 4-11 

USUAL DISTRICT POLICY OR PRACTICE FOR DETERMINING TITLE I 
ELIGIBILITY FOR HANDICAPPED AND LEP STUDENTS 



Handicapped Districts 

All handicapped students 
in Title I schools who 
meet the cutoff criteria 
are eligible for Title I 



Students are eligible 
depending on c/artain 
conditions • 



No handicapped students 
are eligible for Title I- 



44. 



32 



24 



(415) 



LEP Districts * 

All limited or non- 
English-proficient 
students in Title I 
cutoff .criteria are 
Eligible for Title I 

Students are eligiblje^ 
depending on certain 
con4itionsL 

• • 
Title I serves only- 
limited-English-prb- 
ficient students ^ 

r 

No limited or 'non- 
English-pro ficient 
students are eligible 
for Title I 



67 



15 



J.4 « 



(72)* 



♦This small N results from the relatively small proportion of 
districts nationwide that enrolled a substantial number of LEP 
students, it 
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• If the student could function in the Title I class 

• If the student qualified for Title I under the standard 
district selection procedures 

Some districts' practices in serving handicapped students in 
the Title I program were based on policies which included some ^ 
types of handicapped students in the program while excluding 
others . There was a tendency for students who were speech 
impaired, physically handicapped/ emotionally disturbed, visually 
'handicapped, or hearing impaired to be eligible for Title I, 
while educable mentally retarded [EMR] and trainable mentally 
retarded [TMR] students tended to be excluded, 

.One of the most difficult decisions for local administrators 
providing Title I services to handicapped students was whether 
learning disabled [LD] students should be included in the Title I 
program. * More Title I and Special Education Directors deemed LD 
students eligible than ineligible for Title^I, but the reverse 
was true for Principals. This difference in the reporting of ' 
policy for LD students probably reflects the difficulty of estab- 
lishing policy in the LD area. 

Spmetimes districts did not have , policies to exjjlude multi- 
ply eligible studen|:s from Title I programs, but in practice few 

0 

of these students weire served in Title I. For example, one 
district had no policy that prohibited, serving LEPs in Title I, 
but in order to receive Title I services, students had to score 
below a certain cutoff level on an achievement test administered 
in English. Since LEPs were not given achievement tests in 
English until the third, grade, -the result was that all LEPs below 
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the third grade did not receive .Title I services. The policy of 
several districts was to include handicapped students in Title I 
if there was space; in practice, there was no space • Another 
district's policy was to consider handicapped students eligible 
for Title I, yet in practice only the speech impaired were parti- 
cipants in the Title I program in that district. 

Another factor in determining whether handicapped or LEP - 
students^^ sjiould be included in Title I was scheduling. Both 
administrators and teachers expressed concern about pulling 

r 

students out of the cl-assroo'n for an extended period of time and 
fragmenting the instructional program. Districts developed 
different policies to deal with the scheduling problem. For 
instance, districts frequently did not serve handicapped or LEP. 
students in the Title I program if they received more than half 
of their ^instruction outside the regular clasi^room^ Decisions^ 
about the inclusion of handicapped students^ in the' Title I 
program were frequently made (45 percent of the case study 
districts) during school-based, handicapped t;tudients' multidisci- 
plinary team meetings. In these, districts, the selection of 
multiply eligible students into the Title I program was based on 
one or more of the following procedures: (1) conducting intensi- 
fied testing, (2) letting parents pick the program , they ' pre- ' _ 
f erred, (3) making the dec' ion during a staff team. meeting , and 
(4) basing the decit>: on on space available, in the program. 
However, 36 percent of the Title I Directors in districts with 
LEP students ^reported their districts did not have a. special 

\ 
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formal policy regarding the selection of LEP students into the 
Title I program, and 58 percent of the Title I Directors in 
districts with handicapped students reported no special pro-- 
cedur^s for identifying and selecting-handlcapped— stude^^ 
Title I services. Thirty-five percent said that such a formal 
policy existed ^in their district; 58 percent ' said . that it did 
not. ^ 

When Title I instructors were interviewed to find but if 
they we-re teaqhing LEP and handicapped students during the.rprior 
school year as well as the current school year, 32 percent ' 
.reported that they h^x^ LEP students in the Title I program this 
year, and. 31 pej;cer " r- ported them in the program the previous 
year (see Table 4-120. Thirty-two percent of these instructors 
reported they were serving handicapped students in Title I this 
year and 41 percent said that they had served them the previous 
year*. ^We can only speculate that the difference in percentage 
between the number of Title I instructors reporting serving 
handicapped students resulted because the data were gathered at 
the start- of the school yeir and thus the identification of stu- 
dents needing special education might not have been completed. 

The majority of districts indicated no changes over "the past 
three years in polled,/^., for serving handicappisd and LEP students 
■^in the Title I program. ^^The mean length of time the current poi- 
ity or practice had been in effect was 3.2 years for providing 
'itle I services to LEP students and 5.7 years for handicapped 
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TABLE 4-12. 



TITLE I SERVICES TO LE^> AND HANDICAPPED , STUDENTS 
DURING 1980-81 AND 1981-82 ^CHOOL YEARS 
REPORTED BY TITLE 1- INSTRUCTORS 



1980-81 



1981-82 



Percent of Title I instructors 
who report,ed teaching LEPs in 
Title I. , 



31 



32 



Percent of .Title I instructors 
who reported teaching handicapped 
students in Tit:^ I 



41 



32 



(275) 
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While the majority of ESL/Bilingual Directors .and Special 
Educatibiv-Directors reported that Title I funiSs played no role in 
deciding grade levels, subject, or program design in their pro^ 
grams, 18 percent of the Special Education Directors suggested 
that Title I reduced the number of referrals to special eduction 
and/or tlje number of students receiving special education. . The 
following examples are illustrative: 

• There was an increase in special education after the 
sixth grade when ^'itle I ended* 

^ • ^ When Title I was added to. the junior high, there was a 

decrease in requests for special education money at 

this level • 
* . • 

• Title I provides enough remedial- service to^keep some 
— ^ students but of. the LD program. 

In summary, the practices among districts ranged from 
including* all LEP or handicapped students in Title I to excluding 
them all. Some districts identified a number of conditions such 
as specific levels of English proficiency or severity of handi- 
capping, conditions which affected the decision of student eligi- 
bility for Title I. ^Generally, these policies enabled LEPs to be 
more readily admitted to Title I than are handicapped students* 

Administrators and Teachers' Attitudes about Their 
Districts' Policies and Practices for Including 
^ Multiply Eligible Students in the Title I Program 

^ During site visits, administrators and teachers were asked 

for their views on their districts' policies or practices of 

including or excluding LEP and handicapped students in the 

Title I program. In those districts for which this inquiry was 

relevant, a preponderance of Title I Directors favored their 
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current district policies (86 percent for both LEP and 
handicapped policies). These Title I Directors registered a 
slightly higher level^of disapprov^ for their ^trict's poli- 
cies pertaining to handicapped students ' participation in the 
program when compared to policies for LEP students (12 percent 
disapproval for handicapped policies vs. 9 percent disapproval ^ * 
for LEP policies). This slightly higher disapproval rate was due 
to less ambivalence about districts' policies ,orr the partici^ 
pation of handicapped students in the Title I prograyi (see Table 
. 4-13). One shQU^i^ note, however, that this question as it ^ 
pertained to LEP students ;was not relevant for 65 percent of the 
Directors because* their districts had few or no LEP students. In 
contrast, only 14'percent of the Title I •Directors deemed this 

question not applicable with regard to handicapped students. 
\ _ 

Principals in Title I schools were less favorably disposed 

/ / " ■ , ■ > 

to their districts' policies on handicapped students '. partici- 

pation in Title I (see Table 4-13). A substantially higher per-- 

cent of Principals for whom this question was relevant . expressed 

ambivalence ab^t their districts' policies or practices for 

4.ncluding- or excluding handicapped students in the Title X 

program (28 percent for Principals vs. 12 percent for Title I 

^^^^^^irectors ) . On the other hand. Principals' attitudes about these 

policies for LEP students were slightly more favorable' than the 

Title I Directors' (90 percent favorable rating by Principals vs. 

86 percent favorable rating by Title I Directors). The source of 

the Principals' dissatisfactioii with the policies for handicapped 
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TABLE «4-13 

ADMINISTRATOR ATTITUDES TOWARD DISTRICT POLICY/PRACTICES OF 
INCLUDING/EXCJiUDING LEP AND HANDICAPPED STUDENTS IN TITLE I 



Favor district policy/practice^ 

Do not favor district policy /practice 



Ambivalent about district 
po 1 icy /pra ct ice 



Not applicable, missing- data 



Percent of 
Title I Directors 



Handicapped J^EP 
74 '30 

11 ' 3 



^1 



14 



65 



Perceht of 
Pr^incipals 

Handicapped lEl 

■59 34 

10 3' 

9 ^ 

- 29 1 

2 61 



(100) (100) 



(185) 



(182) 
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students was \iighly specific to the districts' policies, but 
... ranged fr6m senti-ments that the program was too exclusive td the 

r* ' progam was too inclusive in its services to handicapped student^^ 

" This dissatisfaction, where it did exist, often appeared to be 

^ " related to the requirements of providing special services to • 

handicapped students under P.L. 94-^142 and other ^Federal a^d 
- state special education mandates rather than exclusively with 
district-level Title I policy./ 

V^In response to a question about desired changes in the way 
students- were selected for Title I, most regular teachsrs did not 
cousider any changes in the procedure to be necessary. ' . . 

When regular classroom.. teachers were interviewed regarding 
their preference for including IfEP and handicapped students in* 
Title I, 73 percent felt that" LEPs should be able to receive 
Title I while 18, percent expressed no preferenc^rr (see Table 
4-14). Seventy percent said that handicapped students should be 
eligible £or Title I 17 percent felt that they should generally 
be excluded; and 13 percent said that it would depend on the type 
and severity of the handicap. ^ Some'^ts^gh^rs said that LEP stu— 
dents needed the extra help that Title I could provide especially 
in the areas of oral language, vocabulary, and reading, but 6 
pefce^' felt that LEPs should, have their own program. Others 
felt that if other programs were not available for LEPs, they 
should * then "^be served in Title I. Some teachers opposed serving 
LEPs in Title I bec^se they felt that* Title I teachers did not 
^ave the special training that is necessary to instruct LEP 
students . 

■141 , '■ 
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TABLE 4-14 



TEACHER PREFERENCES ON SERVING HANDICAPPED AND LER STUDENTS IN TITLE I 



I 



Regular Teacher 



Handicapped 



% 
70* 
17' 

13 

18 
(198) 



Should be able to receive Title I 
services / \, 

Should generally be excluded from 
Title I ». - « 

Depends on the severity and/or type 
of handicap^ 

Others — e.g., depends on the indi- 
vidual stuaiBnt;" ail nonhandicapped 
students. should be served first (all 
2% or less) 



%. 

73* 
18 
6 

6 
4 

.17 



(200) 



LEP 



Should be able to receive Title I 
services 

No preference ~ . 

LEPs should have their own program . ^ 

Title I could be used to help with oral 

language, vocabulary, and reading 

LEPs are low and need extra help 

Others — e.g., no special program is ' 

available for LEPs (all 3% or less) 



/ 



Handicapped 



% 
28* 
16 
18 
31 

6 



Title I Instructor 



Should be in program 

Should not ,be in program 

No preference 

Conditional/depends . , 

Not available, missing response 



(275) 



% 
44* 
9 

18 



(275) 



LEP , 



Should be in program 
Should not be in program 
No preference 



29 Not available, missing response 



♦Percentages in this column do not- total to 100 percent since moreWan one response to the 
question was permitted. . ^ "= • 
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In ccxnpariso>n to the 73 percent of regular teachers who 
favored including LEP students in Title I, only 44 percent of 
the Title I instructors felt that .LEPs should be included. Simi- 
larly, 70 percent of the regular teachers favored* the inclusion 
of handicapped students in Title I while only 28 perc^nt of the 
Title I instructors favored the inclusion of handicapped students 
in Title I ( see Table 4'-14^). Thirty-one percent of the Title I 
instructors expressed conditions und6r which handicapped students 
should or should not be included in Title I. Typical responses 
included: (1) it depended 6n the severity and/ or type of handi- 
cap, (2) if handicapped students needed Title I services they 
should get them, and ( 3) T^ndi capped students should be included 
as long as they did not taxe* away^ all the instructional time from 
the nonhandicapped sjiudents.' Conditions under which Title I 
instructors favored including LEPs in Title I were (1) if the 
Title I program could provide ESL or bilingual teachers, (2) if 
special materials could be obtained, and (3) if LEPs spoke 
English adequately. A few Title I instructors mentioned that 
they did not have the expertise to instruct LEP or handicapped 
students. 

One plausible reason v^y regular teachers strongly favored 
serving handicapped and LEP children in Title I programs .is that 
soivi^i regular teachers may have viewed, the Title I program as a 
means' of getting extra services for the handicapped and LEP 
students. Other regular teachers may have viewed the Title I 
program as a "dumping ground" for LEP students. The Title 'I 



r 



instructors, on the other hand, may have been more hesitant to 
serve these students if. they lacked necessary training and 
experience in teaching these students. • 

In sununary, the majority of Title I Directors ai)d Principals 
for whom the question was relevant reported favoring their dis- 
tricts ' policies and practices .on serving LEP and handicapped 
students in Title" I. Regular classroom teachers nbre strongly 
favored serving these students in Title I than did the Title I 
instructors. 
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CEiAPTER 5\ 
PRCX3RAM DESIGN . 



GUIDING QUESTIONS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF STUDY FINDINGS . . ' 

_^^^__^his chapter summarizes data from the District Practices 
Study pertaining to the program design aspects*of Title t -pro- 
jects. For the purpose of this analysis, the program/ design 
features of Title I include the grade levels and subject areas 
served by the program, th^ intensity of Title I instruction, \ 

^characteristics of the Title I staff, and the service delivery 
models used (i.e., inclass vs. pullout design). 'These aspects-oJE 

J ' ... 

the Title I program as* wed 1 as local educators' rationales for \ 
their program decisions, their perceptions of the proteiems and 
benefits' of the program design requirements in the 1978 legal 
framework of the program, and certain cross-time patterns are 
summarized in this chapter. The following are the specific ques- 
tions, that guided our study of program design and relat^ed find- 
ings: ' 
• What grades do Title I programs serve ? 

7 ^ Title I services were cpncentrated at the elementary 
level. 

- A much* lower percentage of districts serve children 
in prekindergarten, kindergarten, junior high, and 
senior high. • ' ' • 

- Thirty-two percent 'of all districts reported sub- 
stantial cha^nges in the number of children served 
at any grade level. 

- At the secondary level, districts tended to add or' 
drop whole grades; at the elementary level, dis-- 
tricts tended to increase or decrease the numbers of 
childr^ served in a particular grade. 



- The major reasons for changes in grades served were 
budget changes, staff recommendations, results of 
needs assessments and evaluations, and 'demographic 
changes. * 

What. subjects do Title I programs provide ? 

- Ninety-seven percent of the Title I Directors indi- 
cated that reading was. the most important component 
of their programs. 

- About two-thirds said that their programs provide - 
mathematics . 

- Relatively few districts of fered. English as a second 
' language, handicapped, or vocational education ser- 
vices. 

- Thirty percent of the districts reported significant 
changes in Title I subjects* / 

- cThe main reasons for changes were changes in Title I 

findings, results "of needs assessments and evalu- 
ations,, staff and parent recommendations, and 
changes in state mandates. 

How concentrated are Title > I services ? 

- On average, there were 9.8 children in a Title I 
class and an average pupil-to-instructor -ratio of 

4.5 to 1 . . 

- The average class period lasted 44 minutes and 
usually took place during the school day. • 

- Nearly two-thirds of the Title I districts removed. 

■ , students frcan regular classrocxns to receive^ ins*truc- 
' tion. " - 

What are the characteristics of Title I teachers ? 

- The average Title I teacher had of. experi- 
ence. 

•- Title' I teachers spent nearly 60 percent of their . 
time working .witli children; lesson planning, paper- 
work, and meetings' tpok up most of their remaining 
•time. 

- Forty- fiv^ercent of the Title- 1 Directors said 
that there were- constraints affecting the quklity of 
Title I staff, including lower pay for' Title I 
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teachers," inability to tenure, Title I teachers, and 
high turnover. 

Eighty-eight percent of the principals interviewed 
were satisfied with their Title I teaching staff. 

What changes have occurred in Title I staffing an d 
• curyiculum approaches since 1978 ? 

- Forty-two percent of the districts made some change 
in staffing or curriculum. 

- Changes in^fundinqj levels tended to have. more influ- 
ence on , staffing -patterns, whereas staff recommenda- 
tions had more influence on curriculum changes. 

• • ") , . 

What changes would Title I Directors like to see made 
in'^progrant design ? 

Only 28 percent sai-d th^^y wanted to make program 
> design changes. 

? . « \ - 

- -The main areas of des.ired change included grades 

* served, staff, composition, and pullout ,vs. inclass. 

- Besides lack .of. funds, the barriers to change 
included concerns about 'compliance, non-Title I and 
Title I staff opposition, SEA opposition, and IjEA 
opposition. 

' ^ ... 

Why do districts choose a pullout. or inclass program ^ 
design ? 

- O^er 90 pergent of the districts employed a pullout 
design exclusively or combined pullout and inclass 
models. 

- Thirty percent of the districts- reported using 
inclass designs. * 

- Large districts wete more likely than small or 
medium-sized districts to employ ^n inclass model. 

- Title i; .Directors reported that the main reason they 
used one model oveh another was they considered the 
model to be educationally superior. 
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FEDERAL REGULATIONS FOR TITLE I PROJECT DESIGN' ' ' ' 

Federal regulations allowed considerable flexibility in, the 
design of Title I projects. The^^ did^not -specify the grade 
levels to be served, the subjects to be taught,- the time periods* 
in which to deliver project services, or' the resources {including 
the type of staff and materials) to b^ used. Nor did th^ statute 
or regulations prescribe a particular delivery model (e.g.., 
inclass or pullout). ^ ■ i 

Several features of Title I project design,' however, .were 
addressed in the regulations: 

• The results- of required evaluations of Title- I . pro jecta 
were to be used in planning and improving subsequent 
projects (§200. SO), . - . - ^ 

• The project must be of "sufficient size, scope and 

' ' , quality" (§200. ,51) , That is , the educational objec- 
tives of the project must be directly related to the 
special educational needs of participating children, ' 
and plans for the utilization of resources must^ show ' 
reasonable promise of substantial progress toward 
meeting st,udent needs. In addition, the project must- 
be "concentrated on a sufficiently limited number of 
- services and a sufficiently limited number of children 
, ' ^ to show reasonable promise of substantial progress" • 
(§200.51 (c). 

X .. - r ■ ■ 

Title! I funds must not be used' to provide general aid 
(§200.52). 

• Expenditures for a Title -I project must involve at 
least $2500 of Title I funds (§200.53).' 

• Educational agencies were encouraged to include program 
, components which would sustain the educational g^iins of 

^ participants . Examples included summer ^chdol projects 
and projects at the junior highr middle school, and* ' 
secondary school levels (§200<54)., 

' ■ . • 

• Educational agencies, were encouraged, but not required.,, 
to develop an individualized educational plan for ^ach 
participating child (§200. 55),' . * * 
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• . The coordination of Title I instructional serv:j;ces with 
services provided under other prograiM, including the 
regular instructional program provided by the LEA, was 
encouraged (§200.40). ^ 

Two personnel requirements were contained in the Federal 

Title I regulations. first, aides and volunteers v*io provided 

Title I services were to have been given training by the educa- 

tional agency. Second, Title 1 instructors could be assigned 



noninstructional duties such as lunchroom and playground super- 

^. ■ 

vision under the following conditions: 

• These noninstructional duties were limited, . rotating, 
and supervisory. 

• Personnel with functions similar to those of the 
• Title I personnel, but who were not paid- with Title I 

funds, were assigned to these noninstructional duties 
at the same school site. 

• These noninsttuctional -duties did not, include^ard^sti- 

. tute teaching of a. non-Title I class pr regular super- 
vision of a ^^^ipmeroom . 

Title I personnel did not perform any duties for pay 
that non-Title I personnel performed without pay. 

• The proportion of total work time tT^at Title I person- 
nel at the same school site spent performing these non- 
instructional duties did not exceed the lesser of 

; either: 

- The proportion, of total work time that non-Title I 
personnel spent 'performing these noninstructional 
duties; or 

- Ten percent of the Title I person's totca work time 
REPORT OF FINDINGS 

Grades . Served - * ' 

— - « 

a 

Title I services were concentrated at the elementary level. 
At least '70 percent of all Title I school districts provided 



services at each of the grades from one through six (see Figure 
5-1). Grades seven and eight were served by approximarely half 
of all Title I districts, whereas grades nine through twelve were 
served by less than one-fourth of the districts. Twenty-seven 
percent of all Title I districts provided Title I services, at the 
kindergarten leveTT^nly 4 percent provided services at the pre- 
kindergarten level/. ^ 

The grades mpst frequentJ.y served in Title I programs were 
(85 percent of all Title I districts). Beyond 
he grade level increased, the percentage of dis- 
tricts providing services at that level decreased. The decrease 
was particularly steep between grades six and seven and grad^^js 
eight and nine, which are often the transition grades from ele-" 
mentary school to ^junior high and junior high to senior high. 

Mail questionnaire districts were asked about changes in 
grades served since 1978. Thirty-two percent reported a substan- 
tial change (10 percent or more) in the number of students served 
at any'^rade level. At the secondary level, districts tended to 



second and third 
grade three; as t 



drop or add entire .gr ad e s ,^wherj6as. at the- el ementa-iy-"lev^l--,--<3i-s- — 
tricts tended to increase or decrease the number of students 
served in the various grades (see Figure 5-2). * In addition, at 
each of the elementary grades, the percentage of districts 
increasing the number of students served within a grade or adding 
a grade was about the same as the percentage of districts 
decreasing the number of students served or dropping the grade. 
On the other hand, at the secondary level, the percentage of dis- 
tricts decreasing the number of students served within a grade 



FIGURE 5-1 
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FIGURE 5-2 
CHANGES IN GRADES SERVED SINCE 1978 
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or dropping* a grade was almost twice the percentage of districts 
increasing the number, or » adding a grade (see Table 5-1). This * 
patte?"n of changes in grades served since 1978 provided further 
evidence of the continued emphasis on, the elementary level in 

Title I programs* Districts generally had elementary Title I 

^ - 

programs and may have increased or decreased the number of stii-^ 

dents served in these grades, but rarely dropped an entire ele- 

mentary grade. At the' secondary level, however , there was a 

greater tendency to drop grade levels due to budget cuts or other 

reasons • - 

Districts gave several reasons for changes iiWgrades served 

including:, ^ ! 

Changes in Title I funding level (51 percent) 

' Teachers' or Principals' recommendations (31 percent) 

Data from formal needs surveys (29 percent) 

Results of formal Title I program evaluations 
(26 percent) 

Demographic changes (19 percent)* ' 
The proyisiafi of Title I services at the various grade 
levels wa.s related to. district size. Generally, the larger the 



district, the morev likely it was that any given gr^de level was 



served (see 




♦Percentages do not total to 100. percent since more than one 
respoiM^ to the question was permitted, ' ^ . 
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T.\BLE 5-1 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS THAT MADE CHANGES IN THE NUMBER ^ 
OF STUDENTS SERVED SINCE 1978 





• 


Percent of 
Districts . 
that Added 
or Increased* 


Percent, of 
Districts 
that Dropped 
or Decreased* 


PK 




2 


3 


K 




13 


15 


1 


> 


,20 


23 


2 




22 


1 

28 


3 


24 


25 


4 




22 


25 


5 




23 


27 


6 




19 


35 


7 




18 


32 


8 




18 


2*8 


9 




10 


19 


10 




6 


• 13 


11 




5 


13 


12 




6 


13 



♦Percentages are, based on the number of districts reporting 
substantial change in number of students served tor any grade 
level. Percentages in these columns do not total to 100 percent 
since more than one response to the question was permitted. 
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TABLE 5-2 



PERCENT OF SMAI.L, MEDIUM, LARGE 
AND VERY LARGE DISTRICTS SERVING 
TITLE I STUDENTS AT EACH GRADE LEVEL 
DURING THE 1981-82 ' SCHOOL YEAR* 





Percent 
of • 
Small 
Districts 


,. 

Percent 

of 
Medium 
Districts 


Percent 

of i 
Large 
Districts 


Percent 
or 
Very 
Large 
Districts 


• 

Total 


PK 




7 


15 


43 


4 


K 


25 . 


28 


.42 


60 


27 


1 


73 


74 


79 


80 


74 


2 


85 


86 


88 


90 


85 


3 


S5 


87 


89 


93 


85 


4 


83 


84 


8^ 


90 


84 


5 


80 


•81 


• 8# . 


90 


81 


6 - 


71 


71 


76 


90 


71 


7 


50 


51 


54 


77 


50 


8 


47 


44 


51 


70 


47 


9 


21 


29 


34 


67 


23 


10 


' 16 . 


21 


27 


60 


18 




12 


- 18 


20 , 


53 


14 


12 




15 


18 ^ 


V 

47 


12 






• (600) 


(305) 


. (17) 


(1,659) 



♦Percentages are ccsnputed -using the number of districts which 
actually served students at each grade level. 



I- **Number in parentheses below line in this-and all subsequent 
' tables is the number of respohdents to this item. 
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Title I Directors in the representative site visit .sample ' 
were asked why their districts decided . to have- Title I services 
above the elementary grades. In districts with secondary level 
Title I programs, about one-third (31 percent) said "that the 
decision was based on test results and needs assessments (see 
T^ble 5-3). One-fifth of the Directors said it was their desire 
'to serve as many needy students as possible. A similar percent- 
age of Directors (19 percent) said that they had the money avail- 
able or had always served secondary students. Fifteen percent 
explained that they wished to provide a continuity of services or 
that the parents wanted secondary students to be served by 
Title 1.(14 percent). Twelve percent of the Directors said that, 
the decision to serve the secondary grades was made because 
school personnel wanted it or the state-^Title I office had recom- 
mended it. 

The most common problem faced by districts offering Title i 
services at the secondary level cpncerned scheduling and deter- 
mining which subjects would be missed given the departmentalized 

nature of secondary instructiQn (73 percent). Dete rmining. jwhat 

i^ supplementary was the problem cited by 42 percent of the dis- 
tricts (see Table 5-4). The third most cited, problem was the 
reluctance of secondary students to participate. Other responses 
{al]. less than 12 percent) included concerns over course credits, 
getting teachers to teach in Title I, securing cooperation from 
secondary school administrators, and availability of space. 

When Title I Directors were asked if these problems were 
different" from those encountered in designing a Title I project 



TABLE 5-3 

V c REASONS FOR DECIDING TO PROVIDE 

TITLE I SERVICES IN SECONDARY 
% GRADES REPORTED BY TITLE I DIRECTORS 



Percent^ 

Formal data (needs assessments, test results) 31 

Serve as many students as possible • 20 

V 

Had available funds ^ 19 

, Have always served secondary students; decision 

made long ago / 19 

To provide continuity of service 15^ 

Parents wanted to serve secondary students 14 

School personnel wanted to serve secondary students 12 

Emphasis of state Title I office \ 12 

Informal judgment ' • 12 

Grade span of school s~(-evg"rr-t"-8^^^^ ^ ' 

Others — e.g., district staff wanted it, 

institution of minimum competency requirements, 

school board decision (all less than 9%) » , .39 



(65) 



♦Percentages in this column do not total "to 1 00. percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 
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TABLE 5-4 



' TYPES OF PROBLEMS IN DESIGNING 
TITLE I PROJECTS FOR SECONDARY 
STUDENTS REPORTED BY TITLE I DIRECTORS 



Scheduling^ determining v^iich subjects 
will be missed 



Percent 



73 



Determining vAiether services are supplementary 



42 



Reluctance of students to participate 



22 



Convincing teachers to design and teach 
secondary Title I courses 



10 J 



Securing tHe cooperation of secondary 
school administrators 



Others — e.g./ other funding not available, 
availability of space (all less than 3%) 



12 



(41') 



♦Percentages in thi*'. column do not total to 100 percent /since 
more than one respoxise to the question was permitted. 



for the elementary grades, one- third (33 percent) reported that 
the problems were different. Fifty-four percent of the Directors 
for v^om the question .was appropriate said that scheduling v/as 
usually more difficult at the secondary Tevel . ^* Fourteeij percent 
perceived that complying with the issues of supplement--not- 
supplant and excess costs was more difficult or different thsa at 
the elementary ' level • ' . • ^ 

r - 

Project Directors who did not serve secondary grades were 

asked why their district decided to have Title I services only in 

the elementary grades- Almost one-half (46 percent) indicated 

that limited funds was the major reason for not serving secondary 

students. Forty percent said that, the district believed that 

early intervention (i.e., serving primary gra^e students) was* 

more effective, / while 14 percent said that the greater need . 

existed at the/ elementary level. ^Various reasons ' given by less 
ft • / m 

than twelve percent of the districts were: a perception of 
administ^^^iye difficulties at the secondary level; state ^ 
influence led them to restrict services to primary grades; 
comparability was easier to determine at the elementary level; 



^ and students did not readily accept Title I~~atr"the— secondary 

level* due to perceived stigma. « 

Data from selected case studies substantiate the mail survey 
and interview findings regarding reasons vghy districts decided to 

. ^ of 

provide Title- X services in the elementary grades only. For 
example, one district reported cutting services at the secondary 
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level based on an anticipated budget cut accompanied by a dis- 

V 

tr'ict salary increase. A different, district reported that one of 
its high schools was no longer eligible for Title I services 
si,nce new public housing had opened up in another part of the 

city, thereoy rendering the formerly eligible high school ineli- 

) , - 

gible. * Another district reported that after it dropped Title I 
service^ to secondary^schools because of expected budget cuts, it 
in fact received. a larger allocation than expected. However, 
this 'district was reluctant to rehire teachers given future ^ed- 
eral funding, uncertainties • A fourth district reported dropping 
Title I services at the secondary level since Title I reading at 
the high school was an elective subject District personnel felt; 
that, given its elective status, it did not necessarily /serye 
those in greatest need, but rat]ier was a program fox; students who 
still wanted to try to succeed. 

Titlfe'l Subject Areas ' • ' 

^Jost local Title I DirQctors (97 percent) indicated that 
reading was the most important component of their Title I pro- 
grams (se(B Table 5-^5)*. Almost two-thirds of the distridts 

offered mathematics as part of their Title I program and approxi- 

' *" - ■ ■ / 

mately- one-third of the districts used program funds for language 
arts ^ programs . ' English for students of limited-English back- 
ground was part of th^ Title I programs in 11 percent of the dis- 
tricts and a small percentage of districts offered other subject 
areas such as special education for the handicapped (4 percent*) 
and vocational education (2 percent). 



TABLE 5-5 

SUBJECT AREAS EMPHASIZED IN THE TITLE I 
PROGRAM DURING ■1981-82 SCHOOL YEAR ' h 



Reading' 



Mathematics 



Percent ^ 
97 . 

65 



Other language arts * 



34 



English for students pf limited- 
English background 



U. 



Special education for ■l;he handicapped 



Vocational 



4 
2 



(1,769) 




♦Percentages in this column. do not total to 100 percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 
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Changes in Title I subject areas since 1978 were reported by 

30 percent of the districts. More districts added or increased 

■ ... 

Title I services in the areas of reading, mathemat-ics , other 
language arts, and English for students of limited-English back-, 
ground than; dropped or decreased services in these areas (see 
Table 5-6). The reverse was true for special education and 
vocational programs. The most frequent reasons reported by dis- 
tricts for these changes of emphasis in subject areas were: 

m Changes in Title I funding level .( 44 percent of those 
districts that made changes) 

m. Data from formal needs surveys (41 percent of those 
districts that made changes) 

• Teachers' or Principals* recommendations (38 percent of 
those " district s that made changes) 

• Results of formal Title I program evaluations (27 per- 
cent of those districts that made changes) 

• Parents* recommendations (26 percent of those districts 
that made changes) 

• New state mandates or emphases (24 percent of those 
districts that made changes) 

Intensity of Title I Instruction 

Several quantitative and qualitative factors can affect the 

concentration or intensity of Title I instructional services, 

TrncludlTig7 ~f or example , class size, the length and frequency of 



*Follow-up phone calls were made to all the districts visited 
that reported having Title I supported programs for the handi- 
capped. In all of these districts, the Title I Directors said, 
that handicapped students were eligible for Title I, but there 
was no Title I component designed specifically for them* Thus, 
the actual percentage of districts having a Title I component 
designed for the handicapped i:s probably much smaller than the 
3.6 percent obtained from thB^ mail questionnaire districts. 
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TABLE 5-6 



PERCENT OF DISTRICTS THAT MADE CHANGES 
IN TITLE I SUBJECT AREAS SERVED SINCE 1978 



Reading 



Percent of 
Districts 
that Added 
or Increaoed* ^ 

19 



Percent of 
Districts 
that Dr.opped 
or Decreased* 



Math 



55 



23 



Other language arts 



44 



19 



English for students of 
limited-English background 



Special education 



Vocational education 



45 
23 



6 
37 
24 



(131) 



♦Percentages are based on the number of districts that changed, 
emphasis in the particular subject area. Percentages in these 
columns do not total to 100 percent since more than one response 
to the question was permitted. 
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Title I classes, the tiipe and location of instruction, the qual- 
ity and appropriateness or instructional materials and staff, and 
the program c'^sian model employed (i,e,, inclass or pullout). 

The averav/e (m-^an) number of students in a Title I ^lass for 
public school students ;vas 9.8 compared to 6*4 for nonpublic 

ents with an overall class size average of 9 students. The 
"pupil-to-instructor ratio wes quite low for both public (4..5 to 
1) and nonpublic (3,8 to 1) Title I classes. These data were 
calculated from interview data collected fron Title I instructors 
who served students attending public or nonpublic i schools • 

According to this sample of Title I instructors, an average 
(mean) Title I class period lasted 44 minutes, with a range of 15 
to 300 minutes. This laLrer situation occurred in replacement- 
type Title I programs • The modal nu^^ber of times per weel:: that a 
student received Title I instruction was five, with public school 
students spending, on av'erage, 4 hours a week in Title I classeb 
and nonpublic students, 2,63 hours a week. 

Most Title I instruction occurred during the normal .^:chool 
day. Ninety-eight percent of the Principals interviewed reported 
that Title I instruction took place during t'..ve school day. Only 
"s^^r^p^Ycfent. or rne PrincipaTs said that some Titi 1 instruction 
occurred during summe^ school, and ".ess than four percent 
reported that Title I, instruction occurred before or after the 
school day. 

Almost two-thirds of the Title I districts ■( jok studen'-.s or t 
of the regular classroom to another room in the building for 
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Titie' I instruction. At the building level, Principals wer.e 
asked to estimate the percent of . the total number of Titie I stu- 
dents served at their . schools in various settings. =As indicated 
in Tabl-e 5-7, on average, Principals reported that 58 percent of . 
the students received Title I instruction in a separate room in 
the school (16 percent in a room without special equipment and 42 
percent in a 'room with special equipment)/ Thirty-seven percent 
of the Title I students were reported to receive services in the 
regular classroom. (The topic of inclass vs. pullout design for 
Title I classes is treated in more detail in the final section of 

this chapter). ^ 

In 22 percent of the Title I districto, however, at least 
some portion of. the nonpublic students received their Title I 
instruction at a place other than the nonpublic schools they 
attended during the regular , school year* The e.lternative site 
was most frequently the public scho'ol , often for summer school 
instruction. In at least four states, however , at least half of 
the Title I districts served rjon^ublic Title I students in the 
public school during the regular school term. 

Districts rarely used neutifal sites or mobile vans to serve 
either public .or nonpublic Title I students. Nationwide, 4 per- 
cent of the districts served some of their nonpublic Title I 
students at neutral sites, and even fewer districts (2 percent) 
used mobile vans. 

J. , J 

Characteristics and Assessments of Title I Teaching Staff 

On average. Title I instru^H;ors had 5.5 years teaching 
experience and taught 71 students per year. 
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TABLE 5-7 



AVERAGE ESTIMATES OP THE PERCENT OF TITLE I 
STUDENTS SERVED BY LOCATION AS REPORTED BY PRINCIPALS 



' Percent 

• ■ . ^ 

A specially equipped room in the school 
(e.g., listening center, media lab, 

learning center) , 42 



Another room without special equipment 16 



Regular classroom that also contair 

non-Title I students . / \ 24 



Regular classroom that is composed 

entirely of Title I 'students ( 13 



Others — e.g., specially equippg^a room in 
another building (all less than 2%) 




(280) 
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Title I instructors were asked to estimate the amount of 
time they spent on various Title I activities during a typical 
week. As is shown in. Table 5-8, the preponderance of Title I 
instructor time was spent working with students , 57 percent of 
their time^ during a typical week. Title I instructors also spent 
a substantial amount of time planning lessons (12 percent of 
their time) and doing paperwork for their own planning (9 percent 
of their time). Management activities such^as completing paper- 
work for the Title I office in their district, giving tests, 
meeting with parents and other teachers, consumed 19 percent of a 
Title I instructors time, on average, during a typical week. 

During interviews. Title I Directors were asked if there 
were constraints, other than Title I funding limits, tha.t might 
affect the quality of the Title I instructional staff. Fifty- 
five percent said there were no constraints. Amiong those men- 
tioned by the remaining 45 percfen^ were that the Title I staff 
was less well paid. Title I teachers could not be tenured, col- 
lective bargaining agreements decreased flexibility. Title I was 
a dumping ground for poorer teachers, seniority system caused 
some good teachers to be "bumped," late notification of funding 

—level-,"andrhigh— turnover— among— staff . 

' Eighty-eight percent of the Principals interviewed were 
satisfied with the Title I instructional staff. Concerns men- 
tioned by the remaining Principals included the need for better 
qualified personnel, the need for more personnel. Title I teacher 
attitude, that the Principal should have more say in the hiring 



TABLE 5-8 

PERCENT OF TITLE I INSTRUCTOR'S TIME 
^ DEVOTED TO TEACHING AND i4ANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES 
IN A TYPICAL WEEK AS REPORTED BY TITLE I INSTRUCTORS 



Percent of Time 
Spent on Each Activity 
During a Typicgil Wee k* . 



...Working with students ^ 57 

Planning lessons 12 
Doing paperwork for teacher's own 

.planning . .... 9 

Meeting with classroom teachers 6 

Doing paperwork for Title I office 5 

Giving tests ^ 4 

Meeting with parents ^ . 2 

Attending inservice programs * 2 
Meeting with teachers in other 

special programs 2 

Other 1 



(274) 



^Percentage.? derived from r<rpo.rted average (mean) numbejr of hburs 
spent on each activity duriLi^:^ e typical week by full-time and 
*part-time Title I instructox's . 
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practice, and that -some Principals would like to have other >^lrids 
of personnel such as aides or math specialists. 

The supervision of Title I instructors was done by t^h^. Prin- 
cipal .in 51 p'ercent of the schools visited, by the central office 
ih 8 percent, and by both' the Principal and the central office in 
39 percent of the representative site districts. Most Px^incipals 
were s-atisfied with the arrangements for supervision, wi^-h only 
four percent suggesting that there were some pro)3lemG« 

Title I Directors were .asked if Title I staff r^ngag^^ad in arvv 
noninstructional duties such as hall duty or cafeteria dv^ty. 
Fifty-one percent responded that noninstructional dut^'-^?? >ere ^ 
required throughout the district. The districts which repc.vtecl 
that Title I staff were exempt from*^^ noninstructional duties (27 
percent) were asked if this practice caused friction b*?tween 
Title I staff and the .Principal or non-Title I st^ff. Seventy- 
three percent said there was no friction, 23 percit?:c said that 
friction was minor, and only 4 percent said that chere was a 
problem with noninstrxictional duties. 

Almost half the districts (47- percent) had some Title I, 
insn^ructors whose salaries * were paid in part with non-Title I 

f un d s . Th e se _ f un djs _we_r e u rsua 1 ly f r qm. JL o ca 1_ SP u^ c f i_n_ZI^ 

percent of the districts with multiple-funded Title I instruc- 
tors). Forty-si3c percent of these district^:^ used other cate- 
gorical funds (e.g., state compensatory education, special educa- 
tion, CETA, Federal migrant education programs) 'to pay part of 
the salary for multiple- funded Title I instructors who had 
responsibilities outsida the .Title I program. 



staff Development 

Title I instructors were asked about the sources of ideas 
for the Title I program. Sources mentioned most frequently were 
informal discussions with other Title I instructors ( 36- percent ) , 
formal inservices (27 percent), SEA conferences or workshops (18 
percent ), district or regional meetings or workshops (i3 per- 
cent), and resource teachers or consultants (10 percent). Other 
sources included college courses, regular classroom teachers', the 
Title I Coordinator, and professional associations. 

The mean number of inservice training sessions attended by a 
Title I instructor during a school year is shown in the following 
chart: 

Mean Number of 

Type of Inservice Times Per Year Attended 

District level inservice 3.3 

School site inservice 2.5 

0: "^ lege or university classes 1.3 

Workshops conducted outside the 
..district 1.0 

Conferences .9 * 

•• • ■ ■ ' ^.-.-r-:-:-.-::.^- - - { 27 4r) — 

\ 

Title I Directors interviewed generally considered Title I 
inservice programs to be valuable for Title I instructors, par- 
ticularly in familiarizing them with new ideas, mateijials, tech- 
nology, and teaching techniques. Several Directors said that 
inservice training, was especially valuable for paraprof essionals . 



Nonetheless, in 12 percent of the. districts , Title I inservice 

.. ■ ^- I ■■ 

training was not p'r6vided. 

Changes in Staffing and/or Curricula r Approach. 

Since 1978, 42 percent of the districts made changes in the 
staffing and/or curricular approach of their Title I program. 
Reasons given by districts for these changes include-: . • 

Changes in Title I funding level (89 percent) ' 

# . / 

Teachers/ or Principals' recommendations (72 percent) 

Results of formal Title I progr^am evaluations (65 
percent) 

Data from formal needs -surveys (60 percent) 
Parents' recommendations OoO percent) 

Informal .assessments of program performance '(59 
percent) 

Changes in the Title I funding level tended to result in staff- 
ing rather than curricular changes, whereas teachers' or Princi- 
,pals' recommendations and informal assessments of program per- 
formance tended to produce curricular- rather than staffing 
changes'. Other reasons for changes in staffing and curricular 
approach had a similar effect on these two aspects of the Title I 
program. 

No discernable patterns were observed in these changes with 
regard to the use of instructional aides or class size. For 
instance, sixteen percent of the representative site visit dis- 
tricts reported increasing their use of instructional aides since . 
•1978; however, fifteen percent of the districts indicated a 
decreased reliance on instructional aides in the Title I program. 
Similarly, seven percent of the districts lowered the pupil-to- 

■ " ' ^ ■ - _ . 
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instructor ratio in the Title I program over this time period arid 

* * » ■ ' 

six percent increased this ratio. j 

Desired Changes in Program Design ^ , , . .. » | ^ ■ 

'i 

Title I Directors were asked if there were any | features of 

'. . ■ / ■ 

their Title I programs that they would want to change if their 

funding levels remain the same. The 28 percent whc| desired 

changes reported that they wanted to alter the following program 

aspects: . ■ • ^ I ' • 

m Grade levels served (45 percent of thos^ desiring 
changes) 



• Staff composition, 'relative number of t/eachers, . aides, 
volunteers (40 percent) . i , 

© Pullout vs. inclass design (36 percent j 

• Use of instructional technology (36 percent) 

• Program curricula (26 percent) / 

! ' ^ " . 

• Subject areas covered (25 percent) - / 

, * • / 

• Pupil-to-instructor ratiog (25 percer^t) 

Besides lack of funds, districts reported | the following bar- 
rxers to change: 

/'■■■.. 

• Concerns about compliance (52 percen't) 

' J . . _ 

• School principals and/or other non-Title I staff would 
be opposed (49 percentO • 

• Title I staff would be opposed (48 percent) 

• State Title I'office would be opposed (44 percent)' 

1 

• District central office would be opposed (37 percent) 

" ■ • ( ■ 

•* Parents would be opposed (31 percent) 



Employee unions would be opposed (27 percent) 
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Title I staff opposition was considered to be particularly ' 
strong fpr changes involving program curricula, use of instruc- 
tional technology , and pullout vs. inclass design. In addition^ 
concerns about ccmpliance and the opposition of state "Title I • 
office were especially strong for changes involving the use of 
pullout vs. inclass design. 

Coordinatiori and Comparison of Title I and Regular Instruction 

Principals, Title I instructors, ,and regular classroom 
teachers in our sampie were asked to describe similarities and 
differences between regular and Title I instruction. A number of 
respondents said that Title I reinforced regular classroon ( 
activities and that the ' scime skills and sequence of skills wereT 
provided in both. Title I instruction was said to be more indi~ 
vidualized -and used a slower, more basic a,pproach« 

Only 19 percent of the regular teachers reported any pro- 
blems in teaching the Title I students or the rest of the clasa^ 
because of the way Title I instruction was arranged. The most 
frequently mentioned problems were scheduling, helping students 
make up missed work, students missing classwork, and interrup- 
tions in the middle of a lesson for pullout. , 

Regular classroom teachers were also asked to identify the 
person or persons responsible for grading Title I students' work. 
Forty-five percent said* that they grade the students with no 
input from 'the Title I teache'? Consultation with the Title I 
teacher is done by 20 percent. !>.venty-f ive percent ^aicj that* the 
Title I teacher gives grades, and .1.7 percent mentioned that 
Title I teachers sent progress reports. > ' 



Regular classroom teacl^rs reported tjiat they met with the . 
Title I teacher to' coordinate instruction the following number of 
times.:* ' * • . , . ' ' • 



Percent of Regular i 



Frequency- o£ Meetings , Teachers * 

Daily * * ' .24 

Once or twice a week ' 29' 

Once or tvjice a. month ) ,:1A 



Formally/ at least once. a • , ' 

grading period <■-''.' 8 

Informally/ on an as needed ' " 

basis ' " ^ . 18 

" . :> ( 

Infrequently or never ^ ^ . 5 

Never ■ • / ' 9 



(252) 



Title I instructors and regul^ar' classroom teachers reported 
similar topics of discussion during these meetings. They 
included^tudent problems and .needs (52 percent of the Title I 
jlnstructors ) / student progr-ess (43 percent)/ instructional 
techniques (25 percent) / and skills needing reinforcement in 
Title I (20 percent). 



♦Percentages in this column do not total to 100 percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 
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LOCAL SERVICE DELIVERY MODELS (INCLASS VS. PULLOUT) 



^introduction - ' " . . ^ . • , 

' There *is continuing interest- in Congress and .-among local, 
• ■ * 

.4 • - , • • 

State, and Federal" Title .1 administrators regarding two popularly 

• • ' ' ' * » * . - _^ . * ' 

labeled compensatory ' s^ryi'ce .delivery models — the "inclassV and* 

"pullout" models.. Intex^si^ i , if not . controversy , surrouhds the 
use, appropriateness, and relative merits of the pullout and 
inclass approaches for delivering educational services to. Title. I 
students. The District Practices Study's investigation of tho 
inclass vs. pullout 'issue focused on ^esqribing this prevalance of 
'use, qhanges over time, and district of f icials ' ve3?pr.essed reasons 
for selecting one or both 'delivery modes. "^-^^ 

-The term putlout in this study refers to,. supplemental 
Title J- or other'' instruction that • is delivered to students oir^- 
side the regular classroom. Inclass refers to such instruction 
delivered within the. regular classroom* Despite the lack of 
explicitness of these definitions/ diistrict administrators gener- 
ally had littj.e'^" difficulty applyirig one or the; other terms 'to ^the 
delivery mode of their Title I projects. In general, district; 
administrators considered a replacement-designed Title 'I class to 
fall into the pullout classification if the only students served 



using such a design were Title I students, . and inclass if Title I 

.< ' ■ -\ 

and non-Title I students . together received instruction in the 
same cflassroom. - ^ . 

Title I statute or regulations never -required, the use of a 
pullout or inclass design. However, i}\ the earlier years of the 
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the program, some states refused to approve inclass programs 
regarding pullout as the only way to be in compliance (NIE, 1978, 
p. 170). Congressional interest in not mandating a particular 
design, however, was reemphasized in Chapter 1 when it - stated 
that use of a pullout design cannot be required to demonstrate 
compliance with the supplement-not-supplant provisions. 

Data from the District Practices Study about local service 
delivery models for Title I support at least three generaliza- 
tions: (1) most districts used a pullout design for all or part 
of their programs, but use of inclass designs was increasing; (2) 
local administrators reported choosing their program approaches 
primarily because they believed them to be educationally superior 
for a particular component of the Title I program; and (3) mis- 
conceptions about the supplement-not-supplant provision, found in 
the past, continued to exist and to influence ' program design 
choices in some districts. ' ' 

Distric't Practices and Reasons for Design Selection 

I 

Most districts continued to choose the pullout model rather 
than the inclass model. Ninety-two percent/ of the districts sur- 
veyed by mail and' 96 percent of the Title I| Directors interviewed 
- employed a pullout design either exclusivel-y or in combinaticm 
with the inclass design. In contrast, onl^ 30 percent of the ' 
mail survey districts (but 46 percent of the Title I Directors 
interviewed on site) reported using an inclass approach for part 
or all of their programs. Fifty-one percent of the representa- 
tive site districts used a mixture of the inclass and pullout 
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approaches, 43 percent used a pullout n*odel exclusively, and 6 
percent relied exclusively on an inclass design. 

District size (as measured by the number of students ^ 
enrolled) and budget allocations played no major role in the . 
likelihood of a district using the pullout, design. However, the 
use of an inclass design was significantly correlated with the 
size of the district. For the' 30 percent of the mail question- 
naire districts that used the. inclass design, very large dis- 
tricts (79 percent) and large districts (47 percent) were far 
more likely to employ the inclass model than small districts (28 
percent) and medium size districts (32 percent). - ' 

The study was also interested in documenting district admin- 
istrative rationales for choosing one or more service delivery 
approach. Ninety percent of the district administrators using a 
pullout design indicated that they did so because they thought it 
was educationally superior for part or all of their Title I 
program. There was no significant variation by district size , 
among districts which said that "educational .superiority" was an 
important reason (see Table 5-9). 

Seventy^three percent of the LEAs said that pullouts made it 
easier to demonstrate compliance with funds allocation require- 
ments. Districts of all sizes cited this reason second most fre- 
quently. The third most frequent reason given by districts (87 
percent) was that the state Title I office advised the use of the 
pullout design. 



TABLE 5-9 



PERCENT OF DISTRICTS INDICATING 
REASONS FOR USING PULLOUT DESIGN, BY SIZE 



Reasons for 
Use. of Pull- 
out Design 

Educationally 
superior for 
part or all of - 
our progrcun 

Easier to demon- 
strate "compliance 
with funds alloca- 
tion requirements 

State Title I 
office advice 

Not worth the 
disruption of 
changing 



Percent 
of Small 

Di s- 
tricts* 

92 



72 



59 



42 



(521) 



Percent Percent 

of of Large 

Medium Dis- 
Districts* tricts* 



87 



72 



55 



41 



(438) 



90 



77 



55 



38 



(225) 



Percent Percent 
of Very of all 
Large Dis- 
Districts* tricts* 



88 



83 



55 

43 



90 



73 



57 
41 



(20) (1,204) 



♦Percentages in these columns do not total to 100 percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 

I 
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As reported in Table 5-10, 87 percent of the mail question- 
naire districts that used an inclass design as part of their 
Title I program responded that one reason they did so was because 
it was considered an educationally superior approach for all or 
part of their Title I program. Fifty-five percent said that 
physical facilities for pullouts were not available. Twenty- 
eight percent indicated that the state Title I office had 
advised the use of thia design. • 

Since a preponderance of the mail questionnaire districts 
indicated that sound pedagogy was an important reason for their 
selection of one or a combination of servitr^ delivery models, the 
case studies were used to examine in more depth the factors dis- 
tricts considered in making these pedagogical decisions. One 
district that had chosen to implement the inclass model with the 
use of aides did so because aides were more cost-effective than 
hiring Title I teachers for a pullout situation. A second dis- 
trict indicated they were motivated to choose the inclass design 
because it did not require formal teacher coordination meetings. 
• A third district reported that the^y had selected the pullout ^ 
design because the regular teachers and the Title I .teachers did 
not work well together in the same classroom. A fourth district 
decided - ~> adopt the inclass design at the junior high level 
because* .'.unior high students objected to being pulled out and 
identif td. Thus,;the broad label of- "sound pedagogy" covered. a: 
gamut of rationales related to perceived educational 
effectiveness. 
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TABLE 5-10 



PERCENT OF DISTRICTS INDICATING 
REASONS FOR USING INCLASS DESIGN, BY SIZE 



V 



V 



Reasons for 

Use of 
Inclass Design 

Educationally 
superior for 
part or all of " 
our, program 

Physical facili- 
ties for pullouts 
are not available 



Percent Percent 
of Small of 

Dis- Medium Dis- 

tricts* Districts* tricts* 



Percent Percent 
of Large of Very 
Large** 



87 



48 



85 



57 



88 



61 



Percent 
of all 
Dis- 

Districts* tricts* 



83 



61 



87 



55 



Not worth the 
disruption of 
changing 



29 



32 



25 



29 



29 



State Title I 
office advice 



45 



32 



38 



12 



28 



521) 



(438) 



(22S) 



(20) (1,204) 



• V V : • . • 

*Percentages in these columns dp not ^total to 100 percent since 
more than' ohe response to «the question was permitted. 

**The number of very large districts responding to this item is 
very sniall. Therefore, results in the category should be 
regarded with caut'ion. 
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Regardless of a district's reason for selecting a pullout 
model, such an approach usually necessitated decisions about 
which subjects or activities students could miss when they wert^ 
pulled out fot/Title I instruction. Where such formal policies 
existed/ there was considerable variance in what the policy 
required. Fifty-eight percent of the Principals reported having 
a policy on the kinds of regular instruction studer»:s could or 
could not miss when receiving Title I services. Stv . nts were- 
not allowed to miss reading in 40 percent of the distr^ : ^ having 
a policy r they could not miss math in 22 percent of the ' • 
tricts, and they could not miss physical educatiort in 12 percent 
of the districts. . Sixteen percent of the districts- reported that 
students could not miss instruction in any basic subject. Six 
percent reported that students could^only be pulled from subjects 
not offered by Title I. 

Cross-Time Trends In Use of Inclass and Pullout Models ' 

The use of the inclass design is increasing-. Of the dis- 
tricts employing this approach, 32 percent increased their use of 
this design between 1978 and 1981. :>rily 10 percent decreased 
their use of the inclass design. Dii^tricts rtrported no compar- 
able net increase for the pullout design (10 percent indicated an 
increase r while an equal percent report a decrease). 

The study also documented districts' reported reasons for 
either decreasing or increasing their use of the pullout inodel. 
Table 5-11 presents the reasons given by Title I Directors for 
decreasing or increasing their use of pullout from 1978 to 1981. 
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TABLE 5-11 

4 

DISTRICTS' REASONS FOR DECREASING OR 
INCREASING USE OF PULLOUT MODEL FROM 
1978-81 AS REPORTED BY TITLE I DIRECTORS 



Reasons 

Teachers' or 

Principals' 

recommendations 

Informal assess- 
ment of program 
performance 

^New district man- 
datecj or educa- 
tional philosophy 

Pa rents ' recom- 
mendations 

Results of formal 
Title I program 
evaluations 

Data from formal 
needs surveys 

Changes in Title 
I funding level 

i'^rw state man- 
dates or emphasis 

Changes in other 
local programs 

Demographic 
cnanges 



Percent of Districts 
Giving Reason for 
Decreasing Use of 
Pullout Model 

74 



51 



46;: ; 

45 
43 

43 
38 
30 
30 
10 
(184) 



Percent of Districts 
Giving Reason for 
Increasing Use of 
Pullout Model 

72 



59 



41 

57 

63 

56 
56 
40 
31 
21 
(165) 
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Teacher and Principal recommendations was the most frequently 
cited reason for decreasing and increasing use of the. pullout 
model. The d^r^ta indicate that formal evaluation results yere 
more frequently considered an important factor when districts 
increased their use. of the pullout approach than \Aien districts 
decided to decrease their reliance on this model. Parent 
recoifonendations appear to have favored the increase of the 
pullout approach more frequently or at least their recommenda- 
tions carried. more weight when districts were considering 
increa<5ihg their use of this approach. No significant differ- 
ences were found among small; medium, and large districts for 
either decreasing or increasing their reliance on the pullout 
model . . . 

V The study was also interested in determining what, if any, 
impediments there were to districts changing from one service 
delivery model to another. Twenty-eight percent of the districts 
reported" their desire to change features of their Title I 
programs.. Thirty-six percent of those districts desiring changes 
stated that the desired change concerned program design models 
(pullout vs. inclass). Over a third (35 percent) of these 
districts indicated that an important reason for not making a 
change was that they were not sure whether the program would ^ 
still be in compliance if the change(s) were made.. 

Other data from the study^ suggest that misconceptions about 
Title I's supplement-not-supplant provisions continued to 
influence program design choices in some districts-. During . 



interviews of Title I Directors, questions were asked about 
supplanting and excess costs problems. Virtually no Dir. ctors 
described a supplanting problem as a failure to provide Title 
students their fair share of state or locally funded . services . 
Over a third .of the Directors interviewed perceived supplanting 
as a problem involving use of Title I funds for ineligible stu-^ 
dents (a general aid problem, not a supplanting violation). 

One Title I Director, for example, discussing a past "sup- 
planting" problem in his district (teachers paid by Title I who 
instructed non-Title I students) said he solved the problem by 
switching the program from an inclass to a pullout design. Simi 
larly, another Title I Director made the mistake of thinking his 
district "avoided all supplanting problems by making sure only 
Title I students received Titlis I services." 

This confutsion of general aid violations with supplanting 
problems does not in itself establish that many? school districts 
misunderstood the true implications of supplement-not-sUpplart 
for design of Title I programs, but two such examples • amor-j the 
Title I Directors Interviewed inay confirm just such a hypo- 
thesis . ■ . 

One Title I Director in a large urban district showed DPS 
staff an accurate and insightful memorandum "prepared on the 
implications of the supplanting requirement for Title I program^ 
design. He said the memorandum was written after lengthy reflec 
tion and detailed conversations with ED of :',cials . The memoran- 
dum contained a description of several alternatives to the'pull- 
out approach . 
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Another Title I Director reported a similar experience. • 
After many hours of analyzing the excess costs models set forth 
in ED Title I guidelines, this Director applied the pertinent 
principles to the fiscal circumstances of his district and devel- 
oped a detailed resource distribution formula to ensure that each 
Title I student would receive a fair share of state and local 
services. This district eventually developed a detailed plan 
which used the excess costs principles to develop an inclas3 
Title I- replacement project. 

Diistrict Practices Study staff found ho comparable documents 
in other districts, and both of these exceptional Directors 
stated that their work led them to a new understanding of the 
meaning of the excess costs and supplement-not-supplant provi- 
sions for the design of Title I programs. 

SUMMARY 

While the use of the inclass model increased slightly 
between 1978 and 1981, most districts continued to use the pullr 
Out model for part or all of their Title I projects. Local 
administrators, frequently reported that they selected their pre- 
sent delivery model or mix of delivery models because of their 
belief that the approach was educationally superior for their 
particular district or for particular schools. District size is 
strongly correlated with whether a district used an inclass model 
for all or part of its Title I program, with large districts far 
more likely to have employed this model than small and medium 
districts. 
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Over two-thirds of the districts using a pullout model 

• . ■ . ! _ 

believed this approach made it easier to demonstrate compliance 

■ i 

with Title I*s funds allocaJ.ion requirements. District officials 
expressing a preference for changing their service delivery model 
frequently cited uncertainty about the legality of alternatives 
being considered as a reason for ij^ot adopting the change • On the 
other hand, the study's case study data siiggest that misconcep- 
tion about the interrelatedne^ss of Title I ' s supplement-not- 

supplant and program design decisions persisted for many local 

f 

Title I Directors. ; 
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CHAPTER 6 



PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE I: 
PRESENT PRACTICE AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 

GUIDING QUESTIONS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF STUDY FINDINGS 

The pistrict Practices Study focused on the management 
activities of districts, implementing Title I programs. Estab- 
lishing and managing parent advisory councils at the district 
and/ in most instances, at the school or attendance area levels 
was a requirement of the Title I legislation. The speciJEic 
questions that guided our inquiry in this area and the related 
findings are highlighted below. 

• What proportion of districts had functioning councils, 
as required by the legislation ? 

- Ninety-four percent of the districts had a district- 
level council that had met at least once during the 
school year. - 

-Eighty-nine percent of the districts with district- 
level councils reported that all Title I schools had 
school-level councils. 

• To what extent did district-level councils advise pro - 
ject managers about the planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of Title I programs, as mandated in the 
legislation ? 

- • While 81 percent of these councils advised about at 

least one of these areas, 19 percent had no input 
into program design, 30 percent had no input into 
implementation, and 24 percent had no input into 
evaluation. 

- The district-level councils for smaller districts 
(enrollment lefils than 2,500 students) had less input 
into these areas. Correspondingly, 44 percent' of 
these small districts reported four or fewer 
district-level advisory council meetings during the 
year. Only 8 percent of large districts (enrollment 
of 10,000 or more) reported that their councils met 
this infrequently. 
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What did Directors of Title I projects perceiv e to be 
the relative burden and necessity of the legislative 
requirements regarding parental involvement ? 

- Parental involvement was ranked as the mast burden- 
some of the legislative requirements. It was seen 
as. only of modest necessity for the attainment of 
program objectives. 

- For each' Director who. called the parental involve- 
ment requirement one of the best features of Title 
I, three called it one of the worst. 

What were the problems with the parental involvement 
requirement that made it so^urdensome? 

- While organizing and meeting'with parent groups did 
not -take a great deal of time, - there were problems 
and frustrations in meeting the letter and spirit of 
the requirements. Only 15 percent of the Directors 
reported no problems with their district-level coun- 
cil, and less than half that number reported no • 
problems with their . school-level councils . 

^ ' ■ ' 

- Obtaining members and getting them to attend were 
the greatest problems. Getting the members who 
attended the meetings to participate was reported to 
b^ less of a problem, but it still affected nearly 
half of all district, and school-level councils. 

- The larger the district, the l^ss likely the Direc- 
tor was to have trouble with the district-level 
council, but the more likely he was to have problems 
with the school-level councils. 

* Given the elimination of the ^/equirement for parent 
advisory councils under Chapter 1 of ECIA, what did 
Title I Directo rs report would become of them ? 

- Just under one-fourth of the Directors felt that the 
district-level and school-level council^s would con-- 
tinue to operate as they had before. 

- Directors from 'arger districts were more likely to 
expect that the district-level council would con- 
tinue, but that the school-level councils would be 
reduced or eliminated. 

- Directors from smaller districts were more likely to 
expect that both types of advisoiry council would be 
eliminated. ^ 

100 
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INTRODUCTION . ' " - , 

* i' (f ' 

chapter presents' a brief history of the legis.lative* 

mandate for parental involvement^ in local Title I projects, a^ * 

synopses of previous studies on this^ topic, an examination of the 

data vCo.l*lected in -'the Title I District Practices Study, and a' , 

summary: of v^hat i local Title I of ficials believed to *be the future 

of parental involiySment under Chag^ter 1 of ECIA. * * * 

* # ' - O 

HISTORY' OF THE MANDATE FOR PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ^ * . ^' , 

The original legislation for Title I (P^L. 89-10) in 1965 
required that parents be involvisd in developing district level 
applications. .^Subsequent regulations and guidelines^ -^ougiit to 
clarify this requirement. In July 1968, ' districtr-leve^ advisory 
councils were suggested? in November 1968, "maximum, practical 
involvement", c:^ parents in all phases of Title I wa6 • required . 
In 1971 LEAs were required to provide parents with documents on 
planning, operating, and evaluating projects. In 1970. a Parent. 
Advisory Council was required at the district level? in 1974 the 
law was "chTa'ng'ed to- councils- at the school level as' wellV 

with meprbers of all councils to be selected by parents. The dis- 
tricts examined in the District Practices Study were operating 
under legislation enacted in 1978' (P. L. 95-561) that described 
the establishment of councils in detail and stated ^the broad' 
areas of their responsibility and the support to be ^provided to 
them from Federal, state, and local sources. Some specifics of 
this legislation will be presented as background for unde^stand- 
ing the subsequent analyses of the data. , . • 
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Establishment of Parent Advisory Councils 

^ Title I legislation in 1978 mandated J.t1iat each schodl dis- 
trict receiving Title I funds have a district-level advisory 
council. The majority of members were to be parents of children 

served by Title I projects-. Representatives of children and \ 

. • . . ^ .*>• 

scViOols eligible for Title I services, but not currently par- 
ticipating, were to be'dncluded on the council'.'^'. The members had 
to b^ elected by- the parents in each district. ThjLs could be * . 
accomplished by a general election or by allbwing the school- 
level councils to elect the DAC members. • • 

Each project area or school was also^ required to have a 
council unless fewer than 40 students particifJated and no more 
than one FTE staff member was paid by Title I. The majority of 
each -council had to' be parents of children served by Title I, 
elected by the parenj^i^'^^in that project area or school. If the 
area or school had 75 or more served students , . then the council 
had- to have at least 8 members. Members* were expected to serve 
two-year terms and were eligible for. re-election • Officers of 
these councils were -expected. to be elected after the council was 
fuliy constituted, and the council was to meet "a sufficient num- 
ber of times per year, ".on a schedule^and at locations determined 
by the council its.elf.- If parents desired to have teachers in* 
project -school's serve on the councils, they were to be elected 
also. There were no restrictions placed on the area of -residence 
of the teachers^ ^ ^ 

.... s I 

The legislation specified that ". . .each To^al educational 
agency shall give each advisory council which it establishes 

• ■ ■ '■■ . • : 
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. . responsibility for advising- It^^in planning for and imple- 
, mentation and evaluation of, its programs and projects assisted 
under this title" (§ •125(b), P.'L. 95^561)." ^ ' ' 

Support for Parent Advisory Councils " - ' ' 

Tlje 1978 legislation mandated that all members of advisory 
. councils receive a copy of thg* Title I legislation-, Federal and 
state re9Ulations , and guidelines for 'the program. Also, each 
^SEA was ^suppos^d give 6ach District Advisory Council a copy of; 
any report of \^tate or\ Federal auditing, monitoring, or evalu- 
ation activities in tli^t district.' Each LEA was to prescribe a 
program of training for all m*embers* of all. ,its * feouncils "to carry- 
^ut. thejLr responsibilities." This training program wa§ to be 
plalined "in full cons.ultation" with the council members . -More- 
over, the Secretary was to sponsor regional workshopg^ to assist 
^]>EAs *"to work with and provide traini/ig to Parent Advisory*^Coun- 
cils," and "to facilitate parental involvement in the progrcims. 
conducted undei: this title*. "* Finally, the Secretary was required 
to prepare a policy ' manual to ' "assist advisory councils . . in 
advising the local educational agencies in the planning for, arid 
implementation and evaluation of , ^programs' and projects under * * 
.tTiis title." 

PREVIOUS RESEARCH ON PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT" IN TITLE I 
— I " 

The synopsis of previous research presented in this section I 

. will concentrate on parental involvement via the advisory ooun- 

,* ■ ' 

^. The first three studies 'to be summarized w:ere conducted 

ior to the" enactment of the Education Amendments of 1978. 
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As a part of System Development Corporation '^s tSDC] Sus- 



taining-Affects Study, 15,000 parents were i'nter/^iewed in 1977; 
Few of thesje parents were aware of the echools' Parent Advisory 
Cpuhcil, few reported voting in PAC elections, and. few said, that^ 
they were or had been PftC inembers (Hinkley, .1979,; Wang^ 1978) , 

' The- Natipnal -Institute of Education (1978) reported that *• 
Principals- often dominated School Advisory Council?, • most- council 
members ?were appointed rather than elercted, 'few dis'tricts* offered 
training to* council /meimbers , and councils were seldom involved in 
planning or , evaluating projects. NIE concluded -t-hat there, was no 
clear Federal policy on parental involvement , and that lack* of - 
this created considerable /confusion about the role of the coun- 
cils and led to a great deal of variety in their operations. 

' 'CPI Associates (1979) assessed the impact of councils On' 
Title I projects, * and concluded that distri9t-level councils-'had 
mqderate impact while school-Xeve^ councils had little impact* ^' 



They also * found ^tj^aj: councils had the greatest impact when the 

LEA s'taff nought their jpupport for a change in tli'e program.- 

Councils that attempted to obtain changes on their own ha,d little^ 
impact. / ' '/ - ' , 

^ The major study of parental involvement in Title I to date 
wai^ conducted by SDC (1979-81) after the enactment of -the new 

legislation in 1978, but before the regulations corre,spondin^ to. 

« ^ - ■ ■ ■ * 

this legislation were promulgated. SDC found that in 1979: 
Distrigt^level Council.s - [PACs] ' . . 

tjearly 100 percent of the districts seirved by Title I 
had a district-level council. 

V 6—6 • • > 
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• * Ninety-five percent of the districts served by Title I 
^had 9Guncil's on which parents of served children were 

' ' the majority of - voting membeT^ . ^ - * ' ^ 

• - The .Parent Advisory Council [PACjv chairperson or / 

ancDther PAC- member presided over ^'drstrict-level council, 
meetings in -57 percent of the districts, but they ^set* ' 
the a^endd by themselves in only 17 percent of the 
•districts, sharing this duty with the project Director 
or Par ^t Coordinator in' 4'9 .percent of £he districts . 

Ninety-seven percent of the' district-level committees 
participated in evaluation, 60 perce'ht reviewed ^)r 
signed- Off on .all or part qf the budget, and 30 percent 
had input into staff ^ selection ^or evaluations 

o Twenty .percent -of the district-level councils had a 
budget ' they cQuld use at their own discretion. 

School-level Coiuncils [-SA^s] ^' - * . . 

• Fifty-seven percent . pf schools with 75 or more * sierved 
students had councils* composed of .V or fewer members . 
(Three percent ha.d. no council.) '. ^ 

• < In lb percent 'Of the scltool .'councils, -parents of served* 

students' wer'e hot a majority of the voting membershiil). ■ 

• In 45 percent of the school councils, .parents pf served, 
children-were elected to membership.. * 

• In 56 percept of the school councils, the meetings were 
•conducted by the SA'C chairperson or another ,S^C ^ 
officer, but only in 24 percent did they set the^ 

^ * agenda. Agenda setting was shared with project st^ff- 
' in 45 percent of the* schools. 

, The -participation level ^of school councils .in such 

activities as project application, budget reviews,' -and • 
V 'personnel selection and evaluation was slightly r less 
than for district councils. More schocil Councils 
advised on evaluatioa* however.^ » . 

• About 12 percent of school councils had -<a' budget they 
' ' cojald- spend* at their, own discretion. 

The findings ^from 'SDC s in-depth studies.^ ^(1981 ) indicated 

that thiere was. probably not much substance to the lev^l of ^ 

^ <■ . 

involvement called "advisement'' in SDC's survey. If the survey 
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data are re-'compute<i_ by classifying the "advif level as 

equivaj-ent to having little or 'no involvement , -urvey indi- 
cated that only about 3.0 percent of the counco.. iither 
levelO had any shared or exclusive ^ecision-makin^. ponsi- 
bilities. with resp&ct to project applications and evi. uation^; 
only 20 percent exercised this, level of input, in ^b: dyet -siguroff; 
and less than 5 percent exercised , this* Ifevel of aur.'ority in 
personnel matters ... 

Although the 1978 legislation for^Title I clarified the 
rules governing the composition and formation . of adyisoi^ coun- 
cils, it (perhaps intentionally) left vague the natv^re of the 
role of these councils. SDC found generally higft levels of ea*i- 
pli^nce with rules governing the formation .and composition of 
difetrict-level councilsi and somewhat less compliance -regarding 
school-level. councils. However, few districts actually received 
oi: I, attended to advisement froirt their councils. On the pthe«- 
hand, a small proportion allowed these councils to exercise great 
, authority ov,er^ the nature of 'the Title I project.^ • ' 



ISSUES adq|;essed in the district practices study . - . 

" The SDC study provided a comprehensive description of the y 
composition and functioning of Parent Advisory Councils at the. 
'district and school liavelsj However, j:hat study was focused on 
the ways in which parents could influence programs and proj^ts 
and ^ the ways in which districts* could foster involvement of. - 
greater numbers of parents. The DPS . focused oh .the management 
activities of districtst implementing Title I programs.. It asked 



respondents to 'reflect on the. hecessi?^'^ for certain activities 

and the- burdens that- such .activities placed on the staff respon- 

% - f * ' 

sible for impleiaoiiting the programs. ' ^ ^ ^ 

This section'^ will present some descriptive data about the 
existence and functioning of councils, and compare these figures 
to thosa reported by SDC. Ho/ever, 'the main focus will be on:^ 

• The areas in which FACs contributed to projects 

• The perceived necessity of parental involvement 

• * The perceived burden of complying with parental 

ihvolyement requirements ^ . 

• The anticipated and desired changed under ECIA, 
Chapter 1 . • ^ 

The data for this section are drawn from the mail question- 

naire, strucj^i^red interviews with district staff .and some parents 

in ^a representative sample of 100 .districts, and reports of 

'■ * ' . . ^. 

in-depth case studies^ in 40 districts. The case studies were not 

. (I • ^ 

focused on parental involvement ; however, there were a number of' 

places where information about the, involvement of parents, par- 
ticularly through PACs, was obtained. A carefifl examination 
revealed that high levels /of parental involvement through PACs - 
was not p^valent in the*^case study districts. 
Establishment of Advisory' Councils • 

Ninety-four percent of the districts hpid a district-level 
advisory council that had* met during ..the 1980-81 school yeajr. 
This figure is lower. than the, SDC figut4 because SDC's survey did 
'not sppcify,tha,t the council h^d to have met during'^ the year in^ 
ordfer to be counted. Among these district's, -89 percent reported 

- ■ ■ ■ ' ' ,. * - ■ 
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that all schools receiving HULtle I , services, had a* sifhool-level 
advisor^y council, in 1980-8:1.' Among the 11 percent of districts " 
that had some schools without SACs, the average number of seiVed 
schools that did not have councils was SDC's evidence 9f 

.higher canpliance with the regulation concerning the establish- 
ment of school-level councils is probably related to the exclu- 
sion scViools having fewer than ^40 served students in their 
estimates " Smaller districts held fewer DAC meetings than larger ^ 
districtsl and involved their parents for less time, as shown in 
Table 6-1. " / 

• I • _ 

. Advi sory, Council Contributions to Projects 

" — ^ — ~ \ '■ . 

The data in Table 6^2 show that Title"I Directors indicated 

that most DACs made recommendations about planning, implementing, 

and evaluating the Title I program. 'However, councils infre- 

quehtly initiated action in these mandated areas, of involvement. 

Indeed, Title I Directors indicated th^t 19 percerlt of the DACa 

had no input into program design, 30 percent had no input into 

implementation, and 24 percent had no input into ^valuation. 

There was a tendency, ^for smaller districts, to have no . . 

involvement more often than larger districts, as shown^ in Table 

6-^3.^ 'This is, of course, consistent with the »time commitment ^and - 

frequency of meeting dat^ presented in Table -6-1. 

The data in Table 6-2 concerning council input into their ^ 

' i 

) ' . ' " ^. 

^ own role or function and into other types^ of parental inVolvement 

are consistent with the SDC findings. There generally .was more 

council-initiated (meaning the parents on the council) a'ctivity 
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TABLE 6-1 



FREQUENCIES OF DAC MEETINGS AND TIME OF - , 

DAG ^5EMBERS DEVOTED TO PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN TitLE I 



, District Size * 

Small Medium Large Certainty 



Percent of districts 
holding fewer than four 
DAC meetings in 1980-81** 



44 



34 



10 



(181)*** (151) 



(80) 



(8) 



Hours DAC members. spent 
t>n parental involvement 
xn a typicalTinojith in 
Title I****- 



5.6 



4.7 



8.6 



25.7 



(21) (29) 



(9) 



(23) 



^Certainty distticts ar^ tho^e with total enrollments greater 
than 50, 000 students and are among the '60 largest districts in 
the cbuntry; large districts h^ve enrollments of at least 10,000; 
medium iisbricts have between 2, 500 and 9, 99"^ students; and small 
districts have less tjian 2,500 students . • ' - ' 

**Mail survey data , . ' • ^ 

***Number in parentheses below line in this and -all sQbsequent 
tables is the ntunber of responden-fis to this item. 

★ ★★★Representative site vis4t data — DAC Member interviews,. 
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TABLE 6-2 



/ 



PARTICIPATION. OF DISTRICT ADVISORY COUNCILS 
•IN VARIOUS AREAS OP PROJECT MANAGEMENT 



Features of the Title 'I • 
Instructional Program • \ 

/Provided input . into the desigi) df 

the. 1981-82 Title I pro'greun 
Helped establish 'last ^ar's' Title' I 
progreun* 

Assisted in assessing last year's 
Title X progrsun — 



Perce.nt 
Initiated 
• Action* 



8 
6 
•9 



• Percent. 
Made Recom- 
meildations* 



73** 
64 

J 

•67 



Role or Functiop- of .Councils 

; 

Expanded or contracted the council's 

responsibilities'— 
Involved itself in election procedures 
Involved itself in planning for 

training of council members 
Involved itself in obtaining informa-. 

t ion pertinent to* council business 

Other Types of Parent Involvement 

V. Helped plan or establish workshops for 
parents 

Encouraged parents Iro work as volunteers 

in classroOTi 
Encouraged parents to*work as volunteers 

. for nonclassroom activities 
Encouraged parents, to help children with 

hontework for schools-related work in 

the home . 
Other 



1 



13 
25 

19 

24 



22 
18' 
16 



23 

5 



36 
41 

40 
38 



33 
24 



43 

8 , 



(424) 



(424) 



*Percentag,es in these -columns do not total to. 1(50 percent since 
more than one. resp'Gfnse to the question was-., permitted. 
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TABLE 6-3- ' , 

PERCENT OF DACs FROM 'DISTRICTS OF DIFFERENT sf25ES 
, REPORTED AS EiAVING NO INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
• MANDATED AREAS OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



Small 



District Size 



* Medium 



\ Large and 
Certainty 



Program Design 



24 



10 



13 



Impl ementation 
Evaluation 



34 



27 



22 



21 



23 



19 



(190). 



(152) 



(87) 



- (. 
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in these areas. In many districts, SDC found both parents and 
district' officers in accord that these areas were more appropri- 
ate for parent input, than the technical areas of planning, bud- 
geting, implementing, and evaluating Title I programs. ^ 

In the mail survey. Title I Directors were asked v^ether 
they had changed either the grades served or the subject matter 
areas in which Title I provided supplementary services. About 3 0 
percent said they had-. These Directors were asked to rank the 
influence of parents on these changes. Parental input was ranked 
as least important regarding grades to be served, falling well 
behind changes in funding levels, staff recOTimendations , needs 
surbveys, and program evaluations. Changes in funding level, 
s^taff recommendations, and neec^ surveys again outweighed paren- 
tal . input in the choice of subject matter for Title I services, 
while program evaluations, state mandates, and shifts in district 
approach were given about the. same weight. 

In 'the mail survey. Directors were also asked if they would 
like to change any feature of their program, holding funding con- 
stant. The twenty- eight percent v^o said they would were'asked^ 
to rate several potential barriers to these changes. Table 6-4 
shows that parental opposition was less likely to be considered a 
barrier than all other spurces but unions. For every Director 
stating that parental opposition would be very important, there 
were more than five stating that it would not be important. 
Parental Involvement; Burden vs. Necessity 

In the mail survey, more Jthan half .of the Tit],e I Directors 
reported that they spent less than 2 5 percent of their time 
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TABLEv 6-4 

DIRECTORS' RATINGS OF VARIOUS POTENTIAL 
IMPEDIMENTS TO CHANGES IN PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



. We are not sure Whether the 
program would still be in 
compliance if the change (s') 
were made 

state Title I office would 
be opposed- 

Title I staff woiald be opposed 

District central office would 
be opposed ^ 

School principals and/or other 
non-Title I staff would be 
J opposed 

.. • ■ ^ • ■ 

Parents" would _be opposed 

\' ' 

Employefe .unions would be 
opposed . ' 



Percent 
Very 
Important 



40 



30 . 
20 




14 
13 

11 



Percent 
Somewhat 
Important 



12 

15 

30 

. 20 

35 
18 

16 



Percent 
Not 
Important 



48^ 



55 
51 

62 

51 
69 

73 



r 



*Rows total to 100 percent, except for rounding errors 
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administering Title I. They were also responsible for other" pro- 
^ grams and projects in the district. These Directors indicated 
that organizing and meeting with parent groups occupied only 10 
percent of the time they spent in the administration ^f Title I. 
Thus, the total time devoted to parental involvement does not 
indicate fc^at this would be an excessive burden on project- man- 
agement. However, parental invol^ment was often reportedCo be ;» 
the most burdensome featur4 of Ti/tle I. Furthermore, when asked 
to name the best and worst features of the current Title I legis- 
latiqji, three, respondents called parental involvement one of the 
worst features for everyone who called it one of the best,. 

Although the amount of time spent on parent involvement does 
not seem to be burdensome, there were problems and frustrations 
in meeting the Tetter and\w spirit of the requirements for 
elected 'councils of specified size. On3.y^I5 percent of the Title .. 
I Directors responding to the mail survey reported that there 
were ho problems with the DACs, and even fewer (7 percent) 
reported no problems with the SA^ Th^ survey asked about thr^e ' 
possible problems (obtaining members, getting members to^. attend^ 
• meetings, and getting members to participate at the meetings they 
attended). ' Each of these seemed to plague Title I Directors to • ; 



/ 



as 



varying degrees, 'depending upon the size of t^e district, 
shown in Figure 6-1. SACs Were more troublesome the larger the " 
district, while DACs were less troublesome. This may be relate^. 
to the finding that members of DACs in larger districts lhad 
longer terms of service on the council arid had more training 
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FIGURE 6-1 



PROBLEMS With dac and sac membership, 

ATTENDANCE , --AND PARTICIPATION, BY DISTRICT ' SIZE 



DISTRICT SIZE 



0 ' 



SmaM 



Obtaining Memberi 



Attendance 



Participation 5g 




Medium 



58 



4 

DAC 


SAC 







4 



Large 



Certainty 



56 




21 



DAC 



SAC 




63 




22 




DAC 




The figures represent the percentage of the Title I Directors in each size group reporting that a particular problem 
had cj)/racterized the DAC or SACs/ . \ 

^ . ! 
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SAC-members served' shorter 'terms and were less well trained, . 
overall. Table 6-5^^ summarizes these^ data^ 

Members of DACs -and SACs we ye interviewed about the same 
potential probleitis. They tended^ to report slightly lower inci- 
dences of problems, e&pecially viewing attendance and participa- 
tion as less troublesome, than did the surveyed Directors. Over-° 
all, 33 percent of DAC members reported no problems, v^ile only 
. 10 percent of SAC members ^eporte§ rib prdble.mS. r 

When askec^ about spebi^ic causes of these problems/ the DAC 
and SAP members cited many reasons, but few with enough frequency 
to firmly establish them as preeminent causes.. The most often 
cited reasons were: ^ . 

• Working parents have little time (25 percent) 

> ia Parents lack interest or feel meetings ate a wa^le of 

time (13 percent) - 

c 

Parents lack specific knowledge needed, to perform their 
duties (16 percent) 

y • Parents of students in private schools or parents of 
limited-English-proficient [LETf^] students are sources 
of these problems (6 percent) 



QHAKIGES THAT MIGHT OCCUR UNDER ECIA 

Sectieft^556(b) of Chapter 1, ECIA (P.L.-^7-35) describes the 



assurances that districts must provide to the state in applying 
for* Chapter 1 funds. /It stipulates that Chapter 1 programs and 
\» projects must be "designed and implemented in consultation with, 
parents and teachers" of the children being served. Grantees are 
not required to establish Parent Advisory Councils. However, the 
conference report accompanying P^L. "97-35 states that "it is an 
' ' ! • * 
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TABLE 6-5 

f~ ' ■ > ., 

YEARS OF SERVICE OF DAC AND SAC MEMBERS AND 
'hours OF TRAINING PROVIDED TO^ COUNCIL MEMBERS 

District Size 
Small "» Medium ^ Large Certainty 



■ S. 

Years of Service, on 
Council 



DAC ; • 1.8 - 2.4 2.8 • 4.7 

SAC. ' 2.3 • ' 1.6 2.6 3.0 



"3 ■ 

Hours of Training in ■■ . 

Last Year ' . 

DAC < -2.9 - 2.9 6.8 "30.0 

SAC ■ 2. 3 . 0.6 1.8 12.8 



option of the local educational agencies to continue flising PACs ; 
to comply with the consultation requirement" (p. 748). It may 
also be worth noting that parents are now to be consulted on 
\ design and implementation issues, where ^before, tiiey were to 
advise on planning, implementation, and evaluation questions. 

Because at the time of out survey the legislation was very / 
new, only J. 4 percent " of the mail questionnaire respondents said 
tl>ey could respond to a general question about vthe strengths and,, 
weaknesses of ECIA. Nineteen percent of these thou^t elimina- 
tion of requir^ councils cwas a strength, while 14 percent 
* thought it was a weakness. Given specific information about the 
ECIA requirements, about 75 percent responded to particular hypo- 
thetical outcomes by choosing the one they would prefer and the 
one they anticipated would occur; these responses are presented 
in Figure. 6-2. * — ^ ' , 

The^ interviews condu'c-&ed with Title I Directors confirmed 
* these trends, as shown iri Table 6-6. The. DAC was regarded as 
unlikely to change in most larger districts (65 percent), while 
some smaller districts ^repotted that they may eliminate all 
councils (42 percent). ^ - 

When we tried to determine whether there was a relationship 

between the problems with councils cited earlier and the desire 

« ft 
to retain. or eliminate them, we found that the data were incon- 
clusive.. Ver^ f ew Directors reported no problems, and they' 
seemed to cho'osc retention or elimination in about the ssone pro-, 
portions as Directors who reported problems. ^ Thus, we cannot 
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' FIGURES 6-2 

PREFERRED .AND ANTICIPATED CHANGES TO DACs 
AND SACs^ AS A CONjSEQUENCE OF ECIA 



All councils will continue 
o^rating as they are this year. 



The DACtwill be basicaify 
unchanged, but SACs will 
^>be substantially reduced 
or eliminated. 



Small 



15 



• 1 










Expect 













23 



20 



DISTRICT SIZE 



Vadium 



27 



20 




i 



Large and 
Certainty 




The DAC will be substantially 
reduced or eliminated, while 
SACs remain basically 
unchanged. 



Prefer 



Expe ct J 



o Prefer expect* 



Prefer 



Both theJDAC and the 
SACs will be effectively 
eliminated. 



22 



Prefer 




22 



Expect 




23 



lExpecl 



The figures represent the percentage of Title I Directors reporting their preference or expected change. 
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TABLE 6-6 

ANTICIPATED CHANGES TO DACs^ AND SACs 
AS A .CONS?QUENCEj OF.EqiA*' 



District Size ,^ ] 

Percent VPercent ' Percent 
Small' Medium/ L'afrge and C^ertainty 



jCll councils will continue 
operating as, they have 
this year. . ' 



The DAC will be laasically 
unchanged, but SACs will 
be substantially reduced 
or eliminated. 



26 



2i 



21 



/ . 



34 



31 



The ElAC; be substan- 

tial lyvreduced or elim- 
ina^ed;\«^ile SACs remain 
basically unchanged. 



Both thel DAC and tk4 SAC 
^ill be eliminated. 



42 



(31) 



9 

29 



(34) 



6' 



12' 



(32) 



♦Table entries are the' percentages of Directors in each column, 
(size category) giving the indicated response. _ Responses were 
coded fr^ answers to a bisoad question concerning the Director s 
"best gufess" as 'to the future of the councils . 
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formairy confirm that problems with SACs reported by lairger dis- 
tricts are leading them to want to rediace or eliminate these " 
councils. . ^ 

When we asked why they chose as they did, ' t^e respondents 
f avorimg.^ .eJLiml-nation 'of councils reiterated the burden »of « 
requirements for electipns ancj for having a certaw^ number of 
members. Apparently/ Dirfectors ' would, have 'preferred smaller 
councils than were prescribed under Title I and would have pre- 
ferred to appoint members- fatliar than hold elections*. 

Some contrasting quotes capture the flavor of the extreme 

* ' k ■ * 

positions with respect to parental involveme^iit : 

WANTING ONE REQUIRED PAC' ' * WANTING TOTAL LOCAL OPTION 

Parents ^re valuable as ^ % Parents don't want to be 

advocates for the^ program. • bothered. ^ ^ ^ * 

'* . ■ . - - ' 

There should be a requirement ' Tiile I^ requirements are too 

that goes beyond '^'consult- ' \ time-consuming for parents to 

ation." . Schools don't exist commit themselves to DAC par- 

in a- yacuum; they have to ticipation. 

^. have an effective relation- . , 

ship with their clients. i 

Parents bring an accounta,- Prof essional educators need 

bility to the program that to make the decisions. Edu- 

is basic. . ^ cators do all the work any- 

. \ ' way, so why bother? 

The optipn may^ create pires- . ^ ^ . 

sure to increase the number ' PACs are a thor;i in the side 

of groups to represent each due to political activism and 

pareii^ faction. . , demands for services. 

ECIA represents a departure from previous legislation 

regarding parental involvement, in Title I. The scope of 

federally required involvement has been reduced* and the mandate 

for a particular vehicle for involvement, the advisory councils. 
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has been eliminated. A sizable fraction <19 percent) of the sur- 
veyed' districts anticipated that their councils will disappeat. 
Although other distri<2ts reported that they want to keep parent 
advisory gifoups, they will probably be forimed in virays different 
frOTi the .Title I- legislative prescription. A confounding factor 
is that certain states mandate advisory groups for schools 
receiving various *ty pes of supplementary funding . 

It will be Of interest to noteS^_y^ ' . ' <a 

• Whether mpre statefe begin to mandate advisory councils 
' ■ (.so that they can be assured that the projects are run 

in consultation with parents of served children > 

• Whether, in the absence of state requirements, dis- 
tricts choose to maintain a council or councils; 

' whether they /are composed of elected or appointed mem- 
bers; v^iether parents of . -served children are the 
. -majority of meiribership 

• Whether, because of state requirements or district 
interest, the cojancils that are retained havia greater 
or lesser involvement^^ . 

The. requirements, for parental involvement in Federal pro- 

grams were designed to insure that parents of the children to be 

served participated in the planning and implementation of local 

projects. The Federal government is devolving the authority for 

the design and operation of educational programs to the states, 

and removing "unnecessary Federal supervision, direction, and 

control. . . (and) . . . burdens whieh. . . make no contribution* 

to the instructional program." This move towards local control 

may be offset by the concurrent weakening of specific provisions 

for the involvement of members of the groups to be served. On . 

• .. ■■■ ■' . , ■ 

the other hand, removing the prescription for the advisory 
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councils may offer local administrators the opportunity to 
involve members of suclif^roup?* in more creative ways. , 

Although districts generally^coihplied successfully with, the 
Title I requirements to establish councils/- parents did not seem 
to become deeply involved in planning, implementing, or evalu- 
ating Title I programs in ij^ost districts • It remains a .question 
whether eliminating the;^ requiremerl"i: for council's will reduce or 
enhance the quality of parental involvement in. these activities. 
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CHAPTER 7 • , • . . 

FUNDS ALLOCATION REQUIREMENTS ' 0 

GUIDING QUESTIONS AND HIGHLIGHTS' OF Sy.UDY FINDINGS ^ -^'"^ \ 

• Did districts have difficulty with the maintenance 
of effort standard ? ^ 

- Very few Title I districts (6 percent) reported . 
having difj^iculty meeting Title* I standards for ' 
. maintaining state andj local', ^fort, and very few 

Titl^ I Directors reported t^at . mainj^enance of effc^rt 
was a major issue in their districts • . ^ 

^ - Of those districts tfiat had difficulty with 

maintenance of effort, only 9 percent had their 
^ Title I funds reduced because of the, problem and . ^> 
no districts lost their )funds for the entire year. 

• • Did districts have difficulty obtaining >waivers from . 

the requirement ? ^ • 

- . : • 

* - of the one-third that sought a waiver of the 
maintenance of effort standard, all received a 
waiver. - . * ^ 

• What effect did Title I Directors perceive the IQ per - 
' cent "slippage factor" in the new E^-IA maintenance of 

effort requirement Will have ? I ' " 

Forty-eight percent of the Title I Directors 
reported that the new 10 percent "slippage factor" 
in the ECJA* maintenance of 'effort provision would 
help given probable decreases in state and local 
resources. However, 34 percent pf .the Title r 
Directors said they could not predict the effect of 
^ - the new "slippage factor:.-'" Opinions were divided 
among the remaining 18 percent of the Title I 
Directors . ^ . v • 

• Did many districts realljpcate resources' to meet the 
comparabilit y standards ? 

1 — . k. ■ ; 

- The vast majority Cf districts made no change in the 
allocation of resources to meet the comparability 
stanc^ardsr the most cOTimori methoci of .reallocation, 
However, Was 'moving resources from non-Title I 
. ^ buildings to Title I buildings. 
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# To what extent were compliance agreements used to. .; 
enforce the comparability standards ? ^ 

# - Fewer than one-third of the, districts with compara- 

bility problems entered into a formal qorapliance 
' agreement ^ith the state, and only 1 percent of 
those districts had their Title I funds suspended 

0 bepause of comparability problems. , * 

* •■,.'*■ 

# ^ What' opinions did Title I Directors have of the 

revised ECIA comparability criteria ? 

- Some Title I Directors/ f,elt that the new ECSIA 

comparability standards -were acceptable (58 percent^ 
or might provide relief fi'om paperwork (24 percent 
others, however, warned, that the revised standar^ds 
did not seem sufficient to ensure comparable 
resources between Title I and non-Title I schools 
( 20 percent) . 

• 9 Were districts having problems ?.with the supplement-not- 
^ supplant and excess costs requirements ? 

Twenty-eight percent o£ Title I Directors inter- 
^ viewed reported that tneir districts had problems 
implementing some $ aspect of the supplement-not- 
^ >s»uppXaftt. requirement. 

^# of •i:he districts surveyed by mail, 16 percent 
• reported, that state staff reviewing their applica- 
tions objected to program plans* because of possib3.e ' 
'* violations of state or Federal regulations; in 19 
percent of these cafe#^, .state staff raised issues 
connected with supplanting. 

.- Ninety-one percent of the Title '1 Directors inter- 
viewed reported that their districts had np problems 
with .the excess costa requirements. . 
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INTRODUCTION . ' • 

This chapter presents District Practices Study 'data pertain- 
ing to the Title I maintenance of effort, comparability, excess 
Costs, and supplement-not-supplant- requirements 5ince other . 
studies f9cused extensively on certain of these provisions,* the 
District Practices Study focused on local school officials' 
overall perceptions and concern's about these funds allocation 
requirements, as well as their reactions to changes made by / 
Chapter 1 of ECfj|V. 

The study generally found that school^districts were not , 
experiencing any major problems with imjilementing the Title I 
fuqds allocation'^provisions . The' problems that did exist 



*Previous analyses pertaining to the Title I maintenance .of 
effort requirement include: General Accounting Office, "Proposed 
Changes in Federal Matching and Maintenance .of Effort -'Require- 
ments for State and Local Governments" (Washington, DC : GAO, 
December 1980 )r Aardn Gurwitz and Linda Darling-Hammond, Mainte - 
nance of Effort Provisions; An Instrument of Federalism in Edu- 
cation , R-2684-EO (Santa Monica, CA: Rand,. Inc., June 1981). 
:Among the previous analyses of ^.ihe— comparability requirements 
are: Lamda Corporation, "Fall 1973 Title I Comparability 
Survey, " Vols . 1-3 (Washington, DC: Office of Program Evalu- 
ation, August 1974);. Timothy Wirt, "Incrementalism .in Educational 
Policy Making: A Case Study of Title I, ESEA, " unpublished dis- 
sertation '(Stanford, CA: Stanford University, 1973); R. Stephen 
Browning and Jack Costello, Jr., "Title I: More of the Same?" in 
Inequality- In Education (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Center for Law 
and Education, June 1974); AUI Policy Research, Utilization and 
Effects of .Alternative Measures of Comparability (Washington, DC : 
AUI Policy Research, August 1981 ) . For previous analyses of the 
supplement-not-supplant requirements, see': NIE, "Federal Manage- 
ment in Ensuring the Supplementary Nature of Title I" in Adminis- 
tration of Compensatory iTducation (Washington, DC, 1977), pp. 
23-45; Hal Wins low and Ann Herschberger , Supplement Not Sup- 
lant: A Note on the Definition and Use of a Title I Requirement 
Palo Alto, CA: Stanford Research Institute International, 
1977) • . 
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concerned, for the most part, the supplement-not-supplant and 
excess costs requirements. As had been found in the past, some 
districts seemed unaware of important implications that these ** 
closely related requirements had for the design of Title I pro- 
grams, and had actually experienced problems implementing 'these 
provisions.^ • ^ 

SUMMARY OF LEGAL REQUIREMENTS AND FINDINGS FROM THE DISTRICT 
PRACTICES STUDY ' ' ' "" ^ 

The Title I funds allocation provisions contained four 
interrelated requirements designed to ensure that Title I funds 
were spent for the purposes intended by Congress. The law 
required that districts maintain their own level of fiscal effort 
for free public education, and distribute state and local funds 
in a manner v**iich guaranteed Title I program participants their 
full share of state and local services. State and local services 
in Title I attendance areas had to be comparable to those pro- 
vided in non-Title I areas. Title I funds for program parti- 
cipants could only be used for the costs exceeding the averagjp 
per pupil expenditure of state and local funds. Title I funds^ 

■ 4 
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had to supplement and not supplant the state and local funds ^o 
which Title I children were entitled** \- 

Each of these funds allocation provisions is described irore 
fully, below along with substantive findings from the Title I 
District Practices Study* Changes made by Chapter 1 of ECIA are 
also noted when presenting data on local district of ficials per- 
<:eptions of the likely effects of particular^ statutory modifica- 
tions -to Title I funds allocation requirements. 
Maintenance of Effort 

The maintenance of effort requirement stated that a district 
could receive Title I funds only if it .maintained its "combined' 
fiscal effort , per student .or the aggregate expenditure^. . ; 
[for] . . . free public education" (§126(a) of Title I). Com- 
pliance with this requirement was* determined by comparing the 
district's expenditures for the preceding year to the second pre- 
ceding year. The state education agency was required' to mal^e a 



*The Title I ^egal framework included certain exceptions to " 
these requirements, which were intended to increase flexibility 
and ensure that the basic purposes of Title I could be accqn- 
plished under , varying conditions. Special exemptions from the 
ccxnparability and excess costs requirements were provided for 
state compensatory education [SCE] programs ^ and other special 
state or local funds. ' A different supplement-not-Bupplant , 
requirement applied to these programs in order to facilitate 
their coordination with Title I, In addrtion, exceptions to the 
supplement-not-supplant requirement were provided for well-funded 
SCE= programs, for schoolwide projects, jand- for -all Title I staff 
to the extent necessary to permit them "to perform routine non- 
^ instructional school duties customarily shared by all teachers. 
Tfie District Practices Study did not focus on these exceptions, 
but limited its investigation to the basic aspects pf these Title' 
I funds allocation requirements. ^. 
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finding that a district's fiscal effort had not dropped from the 
second preceding year to the first preceding year before it dis- 
tributed Title I funds to the district. 

As Congress stated when reauthorizing Title I in 1978: 

The cornerstone of, ESEA • • • [and] . • • the 
historic intent is that Federal dollars, must 
- represent an additional Q^-ffort for the targe't 
children^ thus, state and local education 
♦progr^^n expenditures must be maintained at 
previous levels (H.R. Rep. No. 1137, p. 139). 

However, to increase flexibilS:y and ensure that Federal 

purposes were adaptable to changing circumstances, 

the Act authorities the [Secretary] to grant a 
waiver pf tlie maintenance of effort require- 
ment for/a*^ ingle fiscal year in cases of ^ 
exceptional, dr unforeseen circumstances such 
as a natural- rjiisaster. or a precipitous and 
unforeseen decline in the financial resources 
of the state .or local educatiohal agency 
(H.R. Rep. Nd% 1137, p., 139).* 

A 1980 study focused on maintenance of effort provisions 
in Fedte^c^ laws found: ^ 

' Only 28 LEAs fell out of compliance with the mainte-' 
nance of efforl;^ provisions between fiscal years 1977 
to 1980. Of th'ege, 24 were granted waivers by the 

^ U.S. Office of .^ucation (Gurwitz and Darling-Hammond, 

1980, cited in ED'.s A Report to Congress,, March 1982,? 
p. 11-13). • \ ' 



*The House Report continued, ^ starting that an examplfe of a 
precipitous and unforeseen decline in financial resources that 
would justify a: waiver "would be? 'a major industrial or commerciad 
facility leaving the area," "but that "the decision of a state or 
local legislature to slash the education budget would not in and 
of itself constitute a valid dfecrea^e of financial resources ^ ' 
since this is a voluntary -and controllable act" (H.R. Rep. No. 
1137, p. 139). 
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Data from both the PPS mail survey and the representative 



site visit interviews confiyned that most Title I Directors did 
not perceive maintenance of effort to be a major issue. The mail 
survey and interview findings presented in Table 7-1 show that • 
only 6 percent of the Title I Directors believed that compliance 
With ^the program's maintenance of effort provision was a major 
issue in their -districts . 

Responses to a closely related mail survey question* showed 
that since 1978, 98 percent of the districts had had no diffi- 
culty meeting the maintenanbe of effort requirement. Of the 10 
districts reporting difficulty, 4 sought and received waivers, 
while others also received their full Title I allocations.. Only 
one district had its allocation reduced, for the year. Similarly, 
onXy 3 of the 100 Title I Directors irtterviewed had experienced 
a maintenance of ^effort problem since 1978 (see* Table 7-2). 

Chapter 1 o'f ECIA rel,axes the Title I maintenance of effort 
standard, allowing a district, without pena3^t-y, to reduce state 
and local expendituifes 10 percent from th^ second to the first 
fSreceding year (§558{a)(l). Chapter 1 also retains a waiver 
provision similar to that in Title I. , 

The District Practices Study sought Title I Directors* 
initial assessments of the Cfhapter 1 maintenance of effort 
standard. As Table 7-3 shows, almost half of the mail survey 
districts responding to the question said the 10 percent 
"slippage factor" would help since the district would probably 
fape a decline in .state and local resources over the next 
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■ TABLE 7-1 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS IN WHICH TITLE I 
DIRECTORS BELIEVED MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT 
WAS A MAJOR ISSUE* - 



Mail Survey ' 



Representative , 
Site Interviews 



Not a major issue 

Major issue 

No answer given 



94 

6 

n • 0 



71 
6 
23 



(352)* 



( 100 ) 



♦Number in parentheses below line in this and all subsequent ! 
tables is the number of respondents to this item. 
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^ TABLE. 7/2 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS THAT EXPERIEINCED DIFFICULTY 
WITHIN .THE LAST THREE YEARS IN' MEETING . THE 
TITLE I I^IAINTENANCE OF EFFORT REQUIREMENT 



RepF e s ent at ive 
" Mail Survey Site Interviews 



No. difficulty Meeting ste^ndard * . 98 . 95 
Difficulty raeiSting standard -2 ' 3 

No answer given , . 0 '2 



(441) (100) 
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TABLE .7-3 . ) 

INITIAL ASSESSMENT BY TITLE I DIRECTO^^ 
OF 10 PERCENT "SLIPPAGE FACTOR" IN THE NEW 
CHAPTER 1 MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT REQUIREMENT 



Helps since district faces probable decline in state 

and local resources 

* ■ « ^ 

Cannot predict ^ . , 

Probably does not help since district does not face 
probable decline in state and local resources, 

WilA provide flexibility to some districts but com- 
promises purpose of. provision - 

Needlessly restrincts local practices 



several years. Wer one third of the respondents, however, said 

-;■ <-^^ ■ 

they could not ^predict the e Tf ect of the » new standard. A small 
number of districts (6 percent) indicated that 'fehe purpose of the 
maintenance of effort provision would be compromised by the 
"slippage factor." 

Comparability \ l - 

The ccxnp arabi lity requirement was a. prohibition against f is- 
cal discrimination designed, to "assure equity in funding for 

- Title I children" (H.R. Rep. No. 1137, p, 31), This obligation 
required local educational . agencies "to provide services in 

- [Title 'l] project areas which, taken as a whole, are- at least ' 

V. ». • • ' . ■ 

comparable to seryices b^irfg provided in areas" which were 
npt receiving funds under Title i (§l26(e) of Title I). To 
accomplish this , the regulations , with certain exceptions , * 

require4 an annual comparability report and reallocation of 

* ^ . ■ 1' < . 

resources, if necessary, to ensure tliat Title I schools received' 

comparable services;- ^ ^ y 

A 1981 study of comparability found: 

• Seventy-five percent of the 44 diatricts 

[that volunteered to participate in the 
study, which. granted ,34 districts waivers 
from -the requirement] perceived comparaibility 
requirements to conflict with state or ^local 
resource allocation policies. However, only 
one. of these districts was able to provide, a 
concrete example of how it was prevented from* 
' carrying out local policies for allocating 
staff, programs, and services.. All other 
districts "reported that they did carry out 
local jx^licies f6r allocating staff, pro- 
grams, and services. The one conflict ^ 
described was the reallocation of staff to * . 
comply with comparability after the school 
year, began. Except for eight districts, ^ 
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reallocations involved|^ewer than three staff 
members (Ellman, FerraR, Moskowitz, ahd . 
Stewart, 1981, cited in ED's A. Report to Con - 
gress. , March 1982, p. 11-12). ^ 
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The DPS maiL survey sought to determine the extent to which 
districts had been required to reallocate' resources to meet^tljfe 
present Title I comparability standard. The data indicate that 
only 8 percent of the Title I districts reported reallocating 
resources to meet the Title I standard; -the remainder indicated 
that no realloc^ation has been necessary. Table 7-4 illustrates 
the types and effects of reallocations made by 19 interview 
districts. ' Most (42 percent) met the comparability requirement 
by hir4.ng additional staff.. . 

Mail survey* data suggest that state Title I officials watch 

r 

districts clopely to ensure compliance with comparability 

Thirty-one percent of the, districts (441 districtis) reported 

having entered into a formal comparability compliance agreement 

with the state within the last three years. States rarely 

suspended Title I funds to enforce compliance with cqmparability , 

however. Only 1 percent of 441 districts reported that their^ 

Title I funds had been sus'pended within th'e las t^ three years 

♦ 

because of comparability problems. 
; ' Chapter 1 of EGIA has a more flexible comparability prov'i- 
.sion than does Title I and relies^ on assurances, rather than ^ 
mandatory, report . Under Chapter 1, a district is deemed to have , 
met the comparability requirements if it has filed with the SEA 
a written a^uran^e tjkat it has established J a) a districtwide 
salary. schedulr€; (b) a policy to ensure equivalence among schools 



' . ^ TABLE 7-4 

TYPES AND EFFECTS OF CHANGES MADE BY DISTRICTS TO MEET 
THE COMPARABILITY STANDARDS 



Hired additional staff 

Had to add resources 

Changes are an accepted practice 

Changes caused some morale problems 

Reduced aifiount of staff time charged to 
Title I 



Some teachers moved 

r 

Hired and transferred staff 
Closed a schoor 
No explanation 



Percent 
42 
11 

11 ' 

k 

•5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



(19) 
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in teachers, administrators, and auxiliary personnel; and (c). a 
policy to insure equivalence among schools in the provision of 
curriculum materials and instructional supplies (§558(c)(2) of^ 
ECIA). , . 

The District Practices Study asked Title; I Directors to 
assess the revised comparability criteria in Chapter 1 of ECIA. 
Table 7-5 shows that,*of the 84 respondents, over half (58 
percent) reported they were "acceptable or posed no problem," 
While about a quarter (24 percent) said the revised criteria^ 
"seem to provide relief f rom pajperwofk . " Other Directors are 
less certain, however. A fifth of the Directors reported that 
the revised comparability criteria "do not seem sufficient to 
ensure comparable resources between Title -I and 'no'h-'Bitle I 
schools./' Almost 65 percent of the responding mail survey 
districts (30 districts) believed that the Chapter 1 compara- 
bility criteria need to be clarified. Fifty-one percent of t^e 
responding districts, however, believed that the clarification 
should not occur in binding regulations (see Table 7-6)-. / 
Suppl6ment-not-Supplant and Excess Costs * 

TheMpasic supplement-not-supplant mandate provided that 
Title I funds could be used "only so as to sUjyplement and, to 



*The supplement-not-supplant and excess C9sts provisions had 
the same purpose, ! as explained by a recent study! '^,The expess 
costs provision is simply an extensioh of clarification of the 
supplanting provision. Title I funds are to be used to pay for 
supplementary services. Phrased differently, 'T^itle I funds can 
only be used tS pay ' for the excess costs of supplementary aspects 
of a program" (Silverstein and Schember, 1977, p. 486). 
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- \ TABLE 7-5 

TITLE I DIRECTOttS' ASSESSMENT OF REVISED 
CEiAPTER 1 COMPARABILITY CRITERIA 



Percent ^ 

Acceptable or pose no problem • * 58 ^ 

Seem to provide' relief from paperwork , 24 

Do not seem sufficient to ensure 
comparable resources between Title I 

and non.-Title I schools . 20 

Response concerns opinions about r- 
comparability rather thar> revised 

criteria ■ - 14 

Not applicable 11^ 
Wiii not make comparability^ easier • 

tp '-achieve g 
Dpn ' t know . , ^ 6 

Criteria unclear or ambiguous ' 2 



1 c 



(84) 



*l>ercentages in this column do not total to 100 percent since 
more than one response to the question permitted. 
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TABLE 7-6 



PERCEPTIONS OF TITLE I DIRECTORS AS TO TttE 
EFFECT OF THE REVISED CHAPTER 1 COMPARABILITY 
CRITERIA ON THEIR OWN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Percent^ 



Require clarif ication# but not binding 
regulations, to ensure ccxnparable services' 
across Title I and non-Title I schools 

Provide necessary relief from papexrwork and 
ensure that Title- I schools will receive 
comparable resources from state and local - 
sources 

Cannot predict effect 

Needlessly restrict local practices 

Require clarification, including binding: 
regulations, to ensure comparable services 
across' Title I and non-Title I schools 

Provide necessary relief from paperwork, but^ 
do not ensure that Title I and non-Title I 
schools will receive comparable resources 
from state and local sources 



51 



40 
34 
15 

14 



Other comments 



9 

9 



(30) 



♦Percentages in this column do not total to lOQ percent since 
more than one response to the question was. permitted. 
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the extent practical, increase the level of funds that would be 
made available in the absence of such Federal funds" (§ 126(c) of 



Title I). Further, "in no case may such funds be used to 
supplant such funds from, non-Federal sources ." In 1978 'Congress 
explained that the basic purpose of the supplement-not-supplant 
provision was to prevent fiscal discrimination by ensuring that 
"children participating in Title I programs . ♦ . receive their 
fair share of regular state and local funds" (S. Rep. 95-856, p. 
15).* 

The excess costs requirement, enacted in 1974 and designed 

to reinforce the supplement-not-supplant concept, provided that 

Title I funds could be used only for: 

costs directly attributable to prograuns and 
projects, v^ich exceed the average per pupil 
expenditure ""of a local educational agency in 
the most recent year for which satisfactory ' ' 

data are available"^ for pupils in the grade or 
grades included in such programs or projects 

(§126(b) of Title I). 

i - ■ ' . 

In past years there was some uncertainty about what the 
supplement-'not- supplant and excess costs provisions required to 



*Other purposes were to^ ensure that children eligible for 
Title I programs, as\ a group, • received their fair share of SCE ^ 
funds and that Title I funds were "not used to provide services 
that districts were required by law to fund with state or local 
money. The District Practices Study did not examine local poli- 
cies concerning SCE funds allocation and the i^sue is not further 
discussed in this chapter. Overlap between Title I progreons and 
services required by law to be provided with state or local 
resources occurs most freqiiently with respect to handicapped 
students, children with limited-Englis.h prof iciency, and students 
receiving remedial siervices to prepare; ^or minimum compeftency 
tests [MCT]. This chapter presents data concerning Title I- and 
MCT remedial services while Chapter 5 discusses the "required by 
law" concept as it applies to the handicapped and those with 
limited-English proficiency. 
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ensure that Til:le I participants received extra, rather than 
substituted, services. Because the issues were not domprehen- 
sively addressed in early Title I regulations, and because "Fed- 
eral administration of the requirements guaranteeing the supple- 
mentaiy nature of the progreun [was] neither clear nor consistent'* 
J[NIE, 1977b, p. 173), many districts did not understand the 
implications of the, requirements for designing Title I programs 
(Demarest, 1977; Silverstein and Schember, 1977; Vanecko and 
Ames, 1980). ^ - ' 

In an attempt to resolve thi problem. Congress, in the 
legislative history of the 1978 Amendments, (1) discussed the 
lack of clarity and comprehensiveness in the supplanting regu- 
lations; (2) stated that Title I did not require a particular 
type of progreun design; and (3) directed that new Title I regu- 
lations contain "legal nonsupplanting models and include exarajples- 
explaining how the general principles apply to day-to-day situa- 
tions" (BJ^R. Rep. No. 1137, p. 29*). 

In the "final" regulations promulgated in January 1981, the 
supplement-not-supplant principles 'were illustrated through six 
program design models, known as excess costs models. These regu- 
lations identified circumstances under which districts vrcsre 
required to contribute state or locally funded Instrubtidnal time 
to the Title .1 project to en^^ure tikat participants -received sup- 
plemental rather than subc-ltuted services.* 



*The Department of Education later decreed that the excess costs 
regulations were guidelines which could be followed rather than" 
regulations which must be followed (46 F.R. 18976, March 27, , / 
1982). 
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*ED: suspended the January 1981 "final" regulations', however, 
and Chapter 1, ECIA was subsequently enacted* The- new law 
repeals the Title I excess costs provision, but recains the basic 
supplement-not-suppiant requirement.* 

^Twenty-eight percent of the Title I Directors in the 100 
representative site districts said they have had problems with 
the supplement-not-supplant requirement • One particular problem 
was designing supplementary programs for secondary ^schools • • One*- 
third of the Title I Directors interviewed stated that, in . j ' 
designing JPitle I projects for secondary school students, there 
were problems different fr i those involved in designing elemen 
tary programs. • C^F^hose, pt. living this difference, approxi- 
itiately one-half (54 percent) stated that scheduling was jnore 
difficult at the sec?bndary level, but i4 percent referred to the 
supplanting prohibition or the excess costs requirement. Forty- 
two percei^ of the Directors reporting problems in designing 
secondary school projects identified the problem as "determining^ 
wH^t is supplemerit-pot-supplant or excess costs." ^ 

Data frgm DPS case studies, illuminate possible causes of 
supplanting problems. Of all the District Title I applications 

♦Regarding the Title I supplement-not-supplant requirement for 
SCEL funds, however. Congress made a major change. Under the new 
law, all state or local funds expended for "speciatl programs 
. . . consistent with" Chapter 1 may be excluded from determina- 
tions of compliance with the supplement-not-supplant requirement. 
(§558(d) of ECIA). The practical effect of this provision, \^ich 
legislatively^ overrides the court decision in Alexander v. Cali - 
fano , 432; F. Supp. 1182 (N.D. Cal . 1977), is to allow districts 
the option of limiting state compensatory education programs to 
schools ineligible for Chapter!. 
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reviewed during these case studies., none offered suffic4^^ent 
information to determine whether the pro^ojed programs complied 
with the supplement-npt-supplant provision,. *The deficiency was 
the same in each application — no indication of the intensity, of 
regular program services to be received by Title I participants, 
as compared to the educational program of non-title I partici- 
pants.* Without this information, it was impossible to det^erroine 
from the application whether Title I students received their fair 
share of services funded by state or local revenues. 

Of interest, the DPS mail survey revealed that relatively 
few supplanting problems are uncovered during th6 Title I appli- 
cation approval process./ Only 16 percent of the mail survey di^- 
tricts 035 districts) reported that state staff reviewing their 
applicatiijns had^objected to program^ plans because of possible 
violations of state or Federal regulations. In only 19/ percent- 
of these cases had the state staff raised a supplanting question 
(see Table 7-7). Thus, application review appeared to uncover , 
supplanting problems in only 3 .percent of the districta, while 
29 percent reported that th^y had had problems with tnis 
requirenient . ** ' 



*rhis situation may change, if states modify (their application 
forms to reflect the excess costs/ supplement-not-supplant progreim 
design models offered as examples in the guidelines. 

**If most districts were solving their supplanting problems prior 
to submitting , their applications, this would expiarin the low rate 
•at vAiich problems were identified by state officials. An alter- 
native hypothesis would be that many applications Contained ^ y 

insufficient infoinmation to deterrtiine the existence of supplant- , 
ing En:ob],ems, bu^ were routinely approved. ^ ^ 
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TABLE 7-7 



REPRESENTATIVE SITE INTERVIEW DISTRICTS PERCENT OP 
PROGR^ AREAS 'IN WHICH STATE APPLICATION REVIEW 
RAISED QUESTIONS ABOUT POSSIBLE VIOLATIONS 



Program Area Percent* 

Parent involvement 29 

Neec^ assessment 25 
filigibility and selection of children 

in greatest need 24 
^ - ■ ■ 

Program management and budgeting 23 

Supplement-not-supplant - 19 

Attendance area eligibility and targeting 25 

Preparation of district application 14 

Other V) 

Program design 7 

Evaluation 5 - 

Comparability ' ^ 2 
"^Coordination with other Federal/state 

education programs '1 

Nonpublic participation .0 

O . 



(55) 



♦Percentages in this column do not total to 100 percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 
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Whether the apparent deficiency in Title I program appli- 
cations was insignificant or evidenced^ widespread misunderstand- 
ing of the supplanting prohibition's Impacf. on program design 
remains unclear, but othej: evidence bears on thia question. Dur- 
ing DPS interviews of Title I Directors, virtually none described 
supplanting as a failure to provide Title I students •their fair 
share of state or locally funded services. Over a third defined 
supplanting as a problem involving use of Title I funds for 
ineligible students (a general aid problem, not a supplanting 
violatiofi). ^ • ^ • 

One Title I Director, for example, discussing a past "sup- 
planting" problem in his district (teachers t>aid by Title I funds 
regularly instructing Title I students), solved the problem by 
switching the program from an inclass to a pullout design. Simi- 
larly, another Title I Director made the mistake of thinking his 
district "avoided all supplanting problems by making sure only 
Title I students received ^itle I s/ervices." 

This confusion of general aid with supplanting does not in 
itself establish that many school districts misunderstand the 
true implications* of supplement-not-supplant for the design of 
Title I progreuns, but two such examples among the Title I 
Directors interviewed may confirm such* a hypothesis. 

One Title I Director showed District Practices Study staff 
an accurate and insightful memorandum he had prepared on the 
implications of the supplanting requirement for Title I program, 
design. He said he had written the memorandum after lengthy 
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reflection , and detailed conversations with ED officials. Another 
•Title I Director reported a similar experience. After many hours 
of analyzing the excess costs models set forth in ED 'Title I 
guidelines; this Director, applied the pertinent principles to the 
fiscal circumstances of his distinct and developted a detailed 
resource distribution formula to ensure that each Title I student 
would receive a fair shaje of state and local, ser^^ices. District 
Practices' Study stiff found no comparable documei^ts in other dis- 
tricts, and both of these exceptional Directors stated that. their 
work led them to a new understanding of , the meaning of the excess 
costs and supplement-not-supplant provisions -fbr the 'design of 
Title I programs, o 

States appear to be aware of the need for some explanation 
and assistance in this area. Table 7-8 shows that of the 220' 
ma±l^¥urvey- districts that identified subject areas in vAiich they 
receive nt^bc^^technical'^ assistance, about one quarter (26 per- 
cent) reported that, the areas included supplement-not-supplant . 

\ ■ ' ■ • ' ' 

SUMMARY .1 * ' 

The 'District Practices Study undertook ^ limited in^ui^y 
into district perceptions and concerns* about Title I funds allo- 
cation provisions (maintenance of effort, comparability, supple- 
ment-noWs^plant, an^ excess costs). The inquiry yielded gen- 
eral findings in several areas^ but survey ^research is clearly 
not the best tool for .analyzing the complex interrelatedness and 
operation of the funds allocation provisions. Despite these 



TABLE 7-8 • 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS RECEIVING StATE HELP, BY PROGRAM AREA 

Program hreA . . Percent * 

Preparation of district application ,71 * 

Evaluation 69 

Parent involvement ^ 48 

Needs as^^smejit' ^ ' , - 47 # 

Program management/budgeting. ' 46 

Eligibility/selection of. cihildren ^ ^ 

in greatest need ^ 44 

Improve, quality of instructjLonal 

program * • . ' ,36 

Supplement-not-supplant ' -^26 , 

Comparability ^ ^ " 

Attendance area eligibility/targeting 23 
Coordination with other educ?itiohal 

programs 21 

Other 2 , 



(220) 



♦Percentages in this column d[o, not total to 100 percent since 
more than pne response t^^ the question was permitted. 
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obvious limitations, the data generally indicated the following: 

• ' Maintenance of effort appeared to Jpe a problem only i*n 
,a limited' number of districts, and opinion was divided 

on the impact of the new 10 percent "slippage factor" 
iri the revised Chapiter 1 maintenance of effort pro- 
' visj|.on. ' . 

• Comparabilvt£y was not perceived ai^ a majgr issue in 
most districts. ^ Most distri^cts, that had to reallocate, 
resources to achieve comparability did so by moving 
resources from ncflh-Ti tie I buildings to Title I build- 
ings. -.^ • 

• , Many districts (almost two-thiards) perceived a need 

for clarification of the revised Chapter 1 comparabil- 
ity criteria; although over half .of the districts felt 
the revised critieria are acceptable, a fifth of the 
* dii^tricts doubted that the. Chapter 1 criteria are 
, sufficient' to ensure comparability, • 

V . - / . 

Supplemen.t-n6t-slipplant and ex6ess costs were require-, 
ments-" that appeared to provoke some uncertainty in 
some districts*, particularly whep confused with the 
general aid prohibition and when applied to the design 
and delivery of instructional services tjo ensure that 
Title I. pajrticipants 'received suppiemental rather "than 
substituted services. 

These findings suggest thdt school districts were not 

experiencing, or at least were not reportindj, major projDlems' with 

the Title I: funds allocation provisions. The one possible excej)- 

tion is the supplement-not-^pplant provision; ^ it appears- that 

some. district,s might still benefit from a fuller explanation of 

how this requirement applies to the design of truly supplemental 

programs . / 
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CHAPTER 8 . . • 

STATE ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS UNDER 
TITLE I AND STATE INFLUENCE ON 
'DISTRICT PRACTICES 

GUIDING QUESTIOtifS AND HIGHLIGHTS: OF STUDY FINDINGS 

• To what extent do state officiaLs object to aspects 
of district applications? 

\ ' ' . . 

- Many districts reported that ,^:he state approved 
their applications (1) without objections about 

f educational inef f ectivenisss (97 percent); (2) 

without objections about possible violations of • 
Federal or state regulations (84 percent); and (3) 
without revisions to the application {73 percent) • 
However, 44 percent of the districts said that 
application approval had become more rigorous since 
the 1978 amendments . . 

Have states increased their monijb/oring activi ties since 
1978 ? ^ ' ~ 7^ ~ 

^ Most districts (78 percent) reported no increase in 
the 'frequency, of formal on-site monitoring visits 
since 1978; only 22 percent j '.clicated an increase in 
such monitoring since 1978, 

• To what extent arid with what success are states provid- 
ing technical assistance to. districts ? 

- Over half of the districts (55 percent) reported 
that the quality or availabili..y of state technical 
assistance had increased since 1978.^ The majority 

' of districts (68 percent) had received state tech- 
nicaij. assistance and were sati led with it. Yet 32 
percent of the districts repo ted they did not 
^receive technical arsiste^ cp ^om the state. 
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districts perceive state requirements to be more ^ 
strict than Federal regulations ? 

- • Almost two-thirds (64 percent) of the districts 
•indicated that state Title I regulations; were not 
more, restrictive than. Federal regulations. However, 
within-state analyses of the 29! states wii:h 7 or 
. more respondent districts showed considerable dis- 
agreement on this point. 
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What has been the extent and effect of progr am auditing 
since 1978 ? ' 

- Most districts (70 percent) said their Title I pro- 
gram had been included in audits (state, Federal, or 
'both) since 19.78; however, some districts (30 per- 
cent) reported that their Title I program had noj. 
been included in an audit since 1978. Eighty per- 
cent of the dis;tricts indicated that Federal audi- 
tors examined both financial records and compliance 
with Title I regulations; only 70 percent of state 
auditors did this. Many districts reported making 
changes in the operation of their Title I programs 
as the result of audit findings and exceptions. 

Have statOi> influenced changes* in the grade levels at 
which services are provided ? ~ 

- Only 26 percent of the districts reporting a sub- 
stantial change in the number of Title I> students 
served by gradf5 leVel since 1978 considered atate 
influence a very important or somewhat important 
reason for substantial^ changes in the number of 
Title I students served by grade level since 1978. 

* Have states influenced changes in the pro gram instruc- 
tional areas ? > . ' \ 

- Only 23 percent of the districts indicating a sub- 
stantial change in subject\ area emphases of their 
Title I program said stajie influence was a very 
important or somewhat important reason for these 
changes . , , 

Have states encouraged districts to use the pullout 
program design ? 

Forty--si.x percent of the districts using a pullout 
design for part or all of their Title I program 
indicate that state influence was a very important 
or somewhat important reason for doing so . ' 

Rave st ates influenced changes in staffing or cur- 
ricula ? . ' . ^ 

- Thirty- four percent of the districts making changes 
in Title I staffing or curricula since 1978 reported 
that" state influence was a very important or some-' 
what important reason for those changes. 
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Do districts perceive states as* barriers to desirable 
program change ? 

- Over two-fifths (45 percent) of the districts that 
would like to change features of their Title I pro- 
gram defined state influence as a very important or 
somewhat important barrier to desired program 
' changes . ' ' -- 
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INTRODUCTION 

Title I was implemented through an intergovernmental system 

in v^ich^ states played an administrative oversight role by: 

Approving Title I applications frcxn school districts 

Monitoring school district Title I programs 

Providing technical assistance to help sc?iiool distr^icts 
implement Title I * ^ 

Developing state Title I policies or regulations 

0 ■ ! ' 

Conducting fiscal and compliance audits of local 
Title I programs and resolving audit extreptions and 
findings* 

Previous research indicated that states differed consider- . 
ably in how they carried out their aSministrcitive responsibili- 
ties under Title I (Berke and Kirst, 1972; Goettel , Kaplan, and 
Orland, 1977;, Gaffney, Silverstein, and Thoma^^s , 197*7) • The NIE 
Compensatory Education Study noted the same diverse practices: 

The Study of State Administration corroborated the 
\finding of widely varying' state practices. States 
^ary greatly from one to another in the way they 
lisseminate information, provide technical assistance ^ 
id enforce compliance (NIE, 197 7, p. 51). o 

NIE also found that the manner in which states administer 

Title I cAn influence how school districts implement the program. 

In this regard, NIE examined state use of Title I administrative 

staff to carry out Titl'fe I responsibilities and noted that data ^ 

"suggest .a relationship between state staff ing . practices and the 



*States also have responsibilities concerning the evaluation of 
Title I programs; withholding or- suspending Title I funding as an 
enforcement mechanism or entering into compliance agreements in 
lieu of withholding funds ; and resolving complaints about the 
Title I program. : " 
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quality -of administration at -both the state and local levels" 
(NXE, 1977, p. 54). NIE findings suggest the potential influence- 
of state Title I staff on local programs: 

• The more time that state staff spent with local staff, 
the greater the likelihood that local programs would be 
well-administered. . - * 

• Application workshops, monitoring visits, or techni- 
cal assistance .visits appeared equally valuable in ; 
improving LEA performance. ' - . " 

• The greater the 'ef forts a state made to clarify, record 
and disseminate both Federal and state regulations, the 
less likfely its \districts were to experience compliance 
problems. (NIE, 1977, p. 55). 

' ' As a result of these and other NIE findings about state 
practices. Congress clarified state admiinistrative responsi- / 
bilities in the 1978 Amendments and increased the amount of the 
funding set aside for state administration. This revised legal " 
framework for Title I state administration was .part of the con- 
text -in which the District Practices Study examined district 
perceptions of the state role and its influence since 1978. 

This chapter first briefly describes the Title I legal 
framework for .the key state administrative functions of appli- . 
Gation approval, monitoring, technical assistance, rulemaking, 
and auditing a^id audit resolution. It then presents' District . 
Practices Study data concerning local Title I admihistrartors ' 
perceptions of (1) how states carried out their /administrative- 
responsibilities and how this generally infj.uences districts' 
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♦The District Practices Study irlcluded only a- 'limited inquiry 
into the state role and its influence on district implementation 
of Title I. A companion study of state Title I administration 
was undertaken by the American Institutes for Research (AttR) . 
The District Practices Study considered .state influence in 
examining rationales given by school districts for their Title I 
practices. 
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(2) whether there were* any changes since the Education Amend- 
itvents of 1978 in how states approved applications, monitored, and 
provided technical assistance; and (3) whether state influence 
impacts on Title I program changes involving numbers of students 
served, subject area emphases, the use of pullout and inclass 
designs, eixid staffing or curricula approaches, as well as con- 
straints- on program change. The chapter concludes wi:th a summary 
which discusses possibly implications of the findings', 

TtTLE I LEGAL FRAMEWORK 

'State Approval of District Title I Applications 

The State Educational Agency [SEA] was responsible for 

■ . ■ ' ( Mo 

approving Title I applications submitted by sdhool districts.* 
The .SEA had to Inake certain determihations before approving an 
application. In part, the 'SEA had to determine, "subject to 
such ;basic criteria as the [Secretary] may prescribe," that the ^ 
application (1> provided for the^ use of . . . funds in a manner 
which meets [applicable] requirements" and (2) was "consistent 
with the assurances^ contained in the general eipplication" (§121 
of Title J ) . ^ 



*§121 of* Title I provides, that a district may receive a Title I 
grant if it has on filfe with the state a current appl legation, 
approved by the [SEA], ..describing the programs and. projects to be 
donducted- 1 . . for a period not to exceed three fiscal years, 
ir^cluding the fiscal year for which the grant is inade . " This 
provision allows use of either an annual application or a three 
year application with annual updates. 
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In 1978 Congress also required th4t, prior, to approval of an* 
application, an SEA' consider , where pertinent: ^ 
• The results of Federal and st>ate audits 
o The results^ of Federal and' state monitoring ^reports 



• Administrative complaints toy parents or other indi- 
viduals concerning the applicant * s compliance* With 

• Title I and. school district ^ 

• results of district Tii^le I evaluation repotts 
(§ie4(a) (1) (2) of Title I)" - 

Other conditions for approval were (1) the district wafe not Opt • 

of compliance with a determination pf the SEA or the Secretary- 

that it repay misused Title r funds and (2) the district was not 

out of compliance- with a compliance agreement -entered into with 

the SEA in lieu' of witWiolding funds for noncompliance (§164(a) 

(1)(B) of/Title I). . ^ 

The SEA could not finally disapprove a Title I application, 

in whole or in part, without first affording the applidant' 

•/ • ■ . . • ■ ■ ■ , .. 

reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing (§l64(c) of ' 
title I and 434(b)(1) of GEPA). . 
State Monitoring Of District Title I Programs 

In^the 1978 Amendments Congress, jiiting a GAO "report which 
found serious inadequacies in state monitoring of Title I,* 



*As .the legislative history explains: 



/ 



. the Committee has previously stre$,sed' the importance of ^ * ' 
state monitoring of Title I "programs" in its report oh the* 
1974 amendments. Yet, a 1975 GAO Report. about Title I..-, 
cited the need for improved: monitoring of Title I programs. 
The GAO study ^^-found that about '35 percent of the state 
educational agencies visited, as part .of the ^tudy had nb 
formal monitoring systems for Title I (H.R. Rep. No. 1137, 
p. 44; S. Rep. No. 856^ p^. t 60 ) . . . 



decided to-be more specific about state responsibility for nioni- 
toring district Title I programs • Consequently, §167 of Title I 
required that the SEA adopt standards for monitoring district 
Title I programs, 'These standards had to be consistent (1) with 
minimum standards established by the Secretary and (2) with the 
state monitoring, and enforcement plan which §171 of Title I 
required be submitted to the Secretary (§167 of Title !)• 

The state monitoring standards had to (1) describe the 
purpose and scope of monitoring; (2) specify the frequency of 
on-site' visits; (3) describe the procedures for issuing and 
responding to monitoring reports, including but not^ limited to, 
the period of 'time in which the SEA must issue its reports, the 
period of time in v*\ich thet applicant agency must respond, and 
the appropriate follow-up by the SEA; (4) specify the methods for 
making monitoring reports available to parents, state and *local^ 
auditors, and other persons, and (5) spjecify the;methods for* 
ensuring that rion compliant practices are corrected (§167 of ^ 
Title I). The monitoring and enforcement plan that the SEA 
submitted under Title I was required to include a report "of the 
activities undertaken by the State in the years since the. pre- 
vious plan was filed to carry out its monitoring and enforcement 
efforts" und^r Title I (§171 of Title I; also see §434(a)(l) of 
^ GEPA) . ^ . 

State Technical Assistance * 

1 1 — ft 

■ c " ' . > 

In 1978 Congress clarified state responsibilities for tech- 
nical assistance, including, information dissemination.. Each 



sV^te had to assure the Secretary in its general application 
that it would adopt and use proper methods of administering each 
program, including: - 

• providing technical assistance/ where necessary, to 
agencies, institutions, and organizations, 

• encouraging the adoption by . . . agencies, institu- 
tions, and organizations of promising or innovative ^ 
educational techniques, and 

* 

• disseminating throughout ^rhe state information on pro- 
gram requirements and successful practices {§435(b)(3) 
(B),(C),(D) of GEPA). 

More specifically, §166 of Title I required that each ^ SEA carry 
on a "comprehensive program to provide technical assistance" to 
schoiW. districts.^ The "comprehensive program" had to include 
technical assistance (1) for management procedure, ( 2T*^r 
planning, development, implementation, and evaluation of pro- 
grams; ,and (3) for preparation of applications, as well as (4) 
other forms of technical assistance needed (§166 of Title I). 

Title I also mandated that SEAs provide school districts 
with technical assistance for evaluation. Section 183(c) of 
Title I required that the Secretary provide "such technical and 
other assistance as may be necessary to [SEAs] to enable -them 



to assist [districts]Vand state agencies in the development and 
application of a systematic evaluation of programs in accordance 
with the [evaluation] models" developed by the Secretary, 
State Rulemaking ' ^' . 

To clarify state authority W adopt state Title I rules and ^ 
regulations, the 1978 Amendments provided in §165 of Title I that 
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nothing in'Title l prevented states from having such rules and 
regulations as long as they did not conflict with Title I or 
ot.her Federal law* 

In x^ecognition of state anci locfal differences within a 
Federal system, §165 of Title I .also required that the Secretary 
encourage states adopting such rules "to recognize the special 
and unique needs and circumstances of the State and of each 
[district] in the State." ^ 
State Audits- and Audit Resolution 

In. 1978 Congress emphasized state audit apd audit resolution 
responsibilities because of concern about (l) the manner in v\*iich 
some states had failed to perform these functions adequately^ and 
(2)* state audits that exc.mined only expenditures, but not com- 
pliance, as required by the regulations. 

Section 170 of Title I required that "each State shall make 
provisions for audits of the expenditure of funds. ..." The 
audits must determine, at a minimum, (1) "the fiscal integrity of 
grant or subgrant finandial transactions and reports" and (2) 
the compliance with applicable statutes, regulations, and terms 
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~aTia"condi"tions of the grant or subgrant {^17 0 of Title I). 
Audits had to be made "with reasonable frequency, usually 
annually, but not less than once every two years, considering the 
nature, size, and complexity of the activity" (§170 of Title I). 

Congress also clarified the obligation of the states to 
resolve audits. Section 170 of Title I required that each SEA 
have in effect "written procedures, meeting minimum standards 
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established by the Commissioner, to assure timely and appropriate 

resolution "of audit findings and recommendations • • ^. . " Jhe 

procedures had to include: (1) a disscription of the audit 

^ — » 

resolution process, (2) timetables for each step of the process, 
and (3) an audit appeals process. 

FINDINGS ABOUT KEY STATE ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCftEONS^ 
State Approval of District Applications 

• * ■ - ■ ' 

Mail survey data indicate that more than half (55 percent) 

of the districts used a three year application with annual 
changes instead of an annual application. State irjfluence on the 
use' of the annual, as opposed to the three year, application is 
significant^ Table 8-1, which displays (by district size)' rea- 
HSdSs given by districts for use of the annual application, sho^s 
that 80 percent of the large and v^^ry large districts using an 
annual application did so because the state required it. 

Idost of the districts surveyed (7>^ercent) reported that 
the state did not ask (either formally or informally) the dis- 
trict to explain or change its last application. The remaining 
districts gave a variety of reasons why the state asked for an 
explanation or change of the last application. As 'Table 8-2 
indicates, over two-fifths of, these districts (42 percent)' 
reported that the state asked for .a revision pr explanation 
either because^^^c^a state monitoring report (39 percent) or a 
Federal monitoring report (3 percent)^. . Nearly a third of the 
districts (30 percent) indicated that an ^evaluation of , the 
district program was the reason.^ The next liost frequent reason ..: 

■4 

* ^ — ^""^ 
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TABLE 8-1 

.INFLUENCE OF STATES ON DISTRICTS' USE 
OF ANNUAL APPLICATION 



Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of 



Small 
1. Districts 



State requir 



^ent k 



68 



Medium 
Districts 



^66 



Large Very Large 

Districts Districts 



80 



80 



District choice 



8 



21 



20 



20 



'Don't Icnow 



24 ^ 



13 



■J 



1 



TABLE 8-2 



PERCENT OF DISTRICTS REPORTING STATES REASONS 
•FOR 'ASKING FOR EXPIiANATldN. OR REVISION 
'OF TITLE I APPLICATION* 



Percent** 



State monitoring report 


V 39 , 


Title I evaluation . 


30 


State audit ^ ^ • 


17 


Federal monitoring report 


3 


r ■ ■■ ' ■ 




Title I complaint - 


2 


Federal audit 


0 


other ' ' . 


53 



(91) 



4r*4r 



"*'rhis tabl^ displays data frcxn the 27 percent of the 
dis1;ricts. indicating that the state asked for explanation 
or revisj^m of the application. 

**Percent4qes in this column do„not total to 100 percent 
since_Jp6reS^han one response "to the question was. 
permitted . 

***Number in parentheses t)elow line in this and all sub- 
sequent tables is the number of respondents to this item, 
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was a state audit (17 percent). These reasons do not vary- 
significantly ty district size. 

Districts were also asked whether the state objected to the 

c 

last application because of possible violations of state or 
Federal regulations. Only ie percent of districts said the 
state objected for these reasons. Table 8-3 shows the dif ferment 
program areas in which these distric'ts indicated the state 
thought there were^ possible violations of state or Federal ' 
regulations. Parent involvement (28 percent) was the most 
frequently cited i>r'ogram area. The relat-Sd areas of student 
selection and needs assessment were the next most frequently 
mentioned ^progrcim areas. 

\i Districts reported that states are five times as likely to 
object to an application for reasons of compliance with state or 
Federal regulations (15 percent) as -they are for reasons of edu- 
cational effectiveness (3 percent). 

Most districts report that the last state review of their 
Title I application had little influence on their programs. This 
may be because most districts had internalized state expectations 
after fifteen years of experience with state approval of district 
Title I applications. Howe %)pr, the data indicate that there were 
still some disagreements about how to. assess needs and select ' 
students, as welT as out how to implement the detailed provisions 
for parental involvement. ' 

Even if most jdistricts have become experienced Cn, meeting 
state expectations about application" approval, many districts 
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TABLE 8-3 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS REPORTING PROGRAM AREAS IN 
WHICH THE STATE^ THOUGHT THERE WERE POSSIBLE VIOLATIONS 
OF STATE OR FEDERAL . REGULATIONS WIEN REVIEWING 
THE DISTRICT APPLICATIW* 



Percent* * 

^ • ' ^ 

Parent involvement i 28 

Student selection . ) 24 

Needs assessment 23 

Program management and 
budgeting * 

Supplement-not-supplant 20 

Preparation of district application , 15 

School attendance area eligibility ^5 
and targeting ° 

Program design 10'^ 

Evaluation - ' -7 

Comparability .6 . 

Coordination with other Federa^l ^ 

and state education programs 1 

Other - ^ ' . .8 



*This table displays data from the 16 percent of the districts 
reporting 'state objections to program plans because of possible 
viplations of state or Federal regulations. 

♦♦Percentages in this* column do not total to 100 percent since 
more "than one response to the question was permitted. 



think the state has become more rigorous about application 

• • if . 

approval since the Education Amendments of 1978 Data from the 

** ' 

representative site interviews indicate that 44 percent of the 
districts reported thie state had been more rigorous about appli- 
cation approval since 1978.* Thirty-eight percent reported no 
change since 1978/ and 7 percent said the state had been less ^ 
rigorous since 1978. Eleven percent did not answer the ques- 
tion. * ^ * 
State Monitoring 

Over three-fourths (78 percent) of the districts reported no 
increase in the frequency of formal on-site monitoring visits by 
state staff since 1978. Nearly a quarter (22 percent), however, 
said that the frequency^of such visits had increased since 1978. 

The size of a district appears to be"*a factor in (1) how 
frequently districts received formal on-site monitoring visits, 
(2) how many persons are used to. monitor, and (3) how long the ^ 
monitoring visit lasts. 

Table 8-4, which breaks down the frequency of monitoring 
visits by district size, shows that large and very large dis- 
tricts are formally monitored on an annual basis somewhat more 
often than small or medium districts. Similarly,' the number of 
persons on the monitoring visits varies by district size, as 

! *Explanations of how the application review process had become 
more rigorous fell into categories such as: state how checks all 

. facets of the application; state staff work more closely with 
districts on the application; state is stricter about stiadent 
selection; state requires greater elabora;tion of. objectives and 
evaluation plan. 
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TABLE 8-4 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS REPORTING THE FREQUENCY OF 
FORMAL MONITORING VISITS BY STATE TITLE I STAFF OR 
CONSULTANTS TO DISTRICTS IN THE LAST THREE YEARS 



Small 



District Size 



Medium 



Large 



Very 
Large 



Twice a year or 
more 

Once a year " ^ 
Every two years 
Every. three years 
Never 
Other 



3 
9 
4 
8 
1 
1 



6 
10 
4 
4 

1 
0 



5 
14 
3 
2 
0 
0 



8 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Tabl? .8-5 indicates. Eighty-eight percent of the small dis- 
tricts, for example, reported one or two state staff came on the 
last formal monitoring -visits but 51 percent of the large and 
very large districts said:~~t1iat 8-10 people came on the last 
formal monitoring visit. District size was also a factor in the 
length of the last formal njonitoring visit; as Table 8-6 indi- 
cates. - Large an^ very large' districts reported more often thqt 
the last formal monitoring visit was more than two full days, 
-compared: to the small and medium districts indicating monitoring 
visits of the same duration. . , | 

Mail survey respondents were asked to indicate^^^ich of 16 ■• 
areas monitors actually examined during their formal, monitoring 
visits. Table 8-7 ranks these items by the frequency w3Lth whichi 
districts reported they were examined. The aspects examihed mos^t 
frequently were records (95 percent), parent invol«einent^94 j 
percent), child eligibility and selection (92 percent), and | 
compliance with legal requirements (90 percent). | 

There is some^^ significant variation by district size "^for ^ 
of the 16 aspects' that monitors examined, as indicated by Tabl^ 
8-8. In general, more program areas are reporte<^ as being 1 
reviewed in more large and very large districts than are reported 
as being reviewed in small and medium districts. ^ ' 

State Technical Assistance 

Over two-thirds (68 percent) of the districts surveyed ^y 
mail indicated that they received technical assistance^ from |the 
state Title 1 office in developing or improving some aspect |6f 
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. TABLE 8-5 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS REPORTING 
NUMBER OF STATE STAFF OR CONSULTANTS 
ON THE LAST FORMAL MONITORING' VISIT 



Number of State 
Staff or 
Consialtants 



Small 



District Size 



Medj.vun 



Large 



One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five , 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Ten 

Twelve 



66 
22 
8 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



47 
31 
13 
6 
3 
' 1 
1 

q 

0 
0 



25 
22 
23 
18 
9 
^ 0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
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TABLE 8-6 * 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS REPORTING 
LENGTH 'OF LAST FORMAL MONITORING VISIt 



Half a day or less 

Full day • 

Day and a half 

Two full days - ^ 

More than two 
full days 



Small 

) 

,48 
38 ' 
2> • 
9 



Medium 



45 
7 
26 

14 



Large 

4 
28 

4 , 
30 

• 34 ' 



Very 
Large 



13 
^0 
13 
38 

38 



i: 
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TABLE 8-7 

ASPECTS OP TITLE I . PROGRAMS THAT MONITORS 
. EXAMINED. ON LAST FORMAL MONITORING VISIT 



- . Percent * 

Records ( /. ^ . ' 

•Parent involvement , . . ' 94.^ 

Child eligibility arid selection of those in greatest need . 92 

Compliance with Ifegal ^ requirements . ^ 90 

Evaruatioh , • ^ ' : . - 

Implemfentation ofi program according to application •89' 

• • .-. . ' i i> . ' . ..- 

Needs assessment ' , - * ^ 88 

Quality of services provided • ' '80 

/ 

Supplement-not^supplant ^ . 79 

Training of staff and others " ' 75 

School attendance area eligibility and targeting- 71 . 

Complaint resolution procedures . ' * o4^ 



9 



Participation* of teachers and school board members in 

planning ^ . • ' • * - 63 

-Gompar ability ^ ' . -61- 

Nonpublic .part icipatio;! . -/ . ^ . ^ ' 55 

Neglected or delinquent program 19 

Other ' 3 



-(^322) 



♦Percentages in this column, do not .^tal' to 100 percent since 
more than orfe response to the question, was ^rmitted . • 
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TABLE 8-8 

ASPECTS OF TITLE I PROGRAMS EXAMINED 
BY STATE MONITORS ON LAST FORMAL MONITORING VISIT 



District Size 



School attendance area 
eligibility and 
targeting 



Student selection 



Small Medium Large 



64 



89 



84 



95 



89 
98 



Very 
- Large 



88 



100 



Needs assessment 



85 



87 



98 



100 



Comparabil ity 



53 



73 



83 



75 



S upjj 1 ement -hot- 
supplant 



75 



85 



93 



88 



Implementation of 
program according 
to application 



86 



95 



98 



100 



Training of staff 



72 



77 



90 



88 



Nonpublic Jsarticipation 45 



69 



86 



100 



Ne g 1 e ct ed 'or"~dell nque nt- 

program 16 



26 



38 



63 
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their Title I programs . The remaining districts 02 percent} 
said the state did not provide technical assistance to develop or 
improve their programs. ' . 

State technical assistance was provided in a variety of 
areas, as shown in Table 8-9 • i The most frequent and most general 
area in which districts (72 percent ) reported receiving help was 
in preparation of the district application* Sixty-eight percent 
of the districts indicated that technical assistance for evalu- 
ation was received. Large percentages of districts said tech- 
nical assistance was provided in the areas of program management ^ 
and budgeting (48 percent:) , parental involvement (47 percent) , 
needs assessment (46 percent), and child eligibility and selec- 
tion (42 percent) . 

Table 8-10 sets forth the different ways in which state 
Title I staff provided technical assistance to districts. Tele- 
phone calls were clearly the most favored method, whiTe site 
'visits (39 percent) are the least frequently reported means of 
providing technical assistance. 

* Districts also reported receiving technical assistance from 
sources other than the state Title. I office. Table 8-11 indi- 
cates that 26 percent of the survey districts said help was 
received from Title I Tiechnical Assistance Center [TAG] staff. 
Some districts (15 percent) reported state officials not in 
the Title I office provided assistance and an even smaller per- 
centage of districts (6 percent) named Federal officials as 
another source, of technical assistance. 

o 26J. 
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TABLE 8-9 



ASPECTS OF TITLE I PROGRAMS THAT 
STATE HELPED DEVELOP OR IMPROVE 



Percent * 

Preparation of district application 72 

Evaluation 68 

if 

Program management and budgeting ^ ^ 48 

Parent involvement 47 

Needs assessment 46 

Child eligibility and selection of those in greatest need 42 

Improving quality of instructional program 38 

Supplement-not-supplant 28 

Comparability 24 

School. attendance area eligibility and targeting" - 22 

Coordination with other Federal and state education 22 
\ programs 

Other / , 3 



(220) 



-A 

*Pe^centages in this column do not total to 100 percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. . 
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T^BLE 8-10 

MOST FREQUENT MANNER IN WHICH STATE 
TITLE I STAFF HELPED DISTRICT TITLE I PROGRAM 



Percent ^ 

Telephone calls • ^ . 87 

Workshops 76 

Printed materials (e.g», manuals, newsletters) . 66 

Letters . 65 

Consultants assigned to district 46 

Site, visits ' a . 39 



r 

\ 



(230) 



EKLC 



— ■ ^ . ■ -l 

♦Percentages in this column do not total to IGO percent since 
more than one response- to— the question was permitted. 
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TABLE 8-11 

SOURCES OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR DISTRICT TITLE I PROGRAMS OTHER THAN 
STATE "TITLE I OFFICIALS 



Percent 

Technical Assistance Center [TAC] staff ' 26 

state officials not in Title I program ^15 

Regional Federal office staff or other Federal officials 6 
Other 14 



(386) 
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with respect to changes in state technical assistance since 
the Education Amendments of 1978, 55 percent of the districts 
surveyed by mail perceived an improvement in the quality or 
availability of state technical assistance since 1978. Forty 
percent of the districts say there was no change in state tech- 

nicdl assistance during the same period, and only 5 percent 

... * 

reported a deterioration in either the quality or availability of 
state technical assistance since 1978. 
State Ruleonaking 

The District Practices Study sought to determine whethe'r 
districts perceived any state Title I regulatfions as being more 
restrictive than Federal Title I regulations and, if so, in what 
program areas were state Title I regulations thought to be more 
restrictive thar^ the Federal regulations. Almost two thirds (64 
percent) of districts surveyed on this issue said state Title I 
regulations were not more rastrictive. However, 20 percent per- 
ceived some state Title I , regulations as more restrictive than 
the Federal regulations. Another 16 percent, indicated they don't 
know if any/ state regulations are more restrictive than the 
Federal regulations. District size was not , found to be a major 
factor in these perceptions . 

Table 8-12 presents data on the different areas in whTcfi 
district officials considered state Title I regulations more 
restrictive than the Federal regulations. The leading area was 
the miost general: preparation of the district application (42 
percent). The same percent of districts (38 percent) perceive 
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TABLE 8-12 

AREAS IN WHICH DISTRICT OFFICIALS CONSIDERED STATE 
TITLE I REGULATIONS AND POLICIES TO^ BE MORE 
RESTRICTIVE THAN FEDERAL TITLE I REGULATIONS* 



Percen tj* 

Preparation of district application 42 

Evaluation ^ 38 

Parental Involvement .38 
Child eligibility and selection of 

those in greatest need 37^ 

Program management and budgeting 37 

Program design 34 

Parent involvement 27 

Needs assessment ' 27 

Supplement-not-supplant 22 
School attendance area eligibility 

and targeting . ^ 17 

Coordination with other Federal and state 

education programs / 16 

Nonpublic participation . 15 

Comparability • 14 

Other 16 



(230) 



*This ta]Dle displays data from the 20 percent of the districts 
reporting state Tiule I. regulations and policies to be more 
restrictive than Federal regulations. 

* *Percentages in th: s column do nor. total to lOOr percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 
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state evaluation and state parent involvement requirements ais 
mdre restrictive than the Federal requirements. ^ 

To determine if any states were uniformly regarded as havir)-; 
any more restrictive regulations, data from 2? states with 7 or 
more respondent districts in each were examined. In 18 of thc-^^e 
states (62 percent), there was not unanimous agreement regarding 
the relative restrictiveness of the state, regulations. * In on2.y 

/ 

3 of these states (10 percent) was ther^^nanimity in sayir*g fhat 
state Title I regulations were^not more restrictive than t^ie 
Federal regulations. Districts in each of the remaining 8 stat^f^s 
(28 percent) were split. In each of these 8 states, some di-r- 
tricts did not know if state Title I regulations were more 
restrictive and some districts said the state regulations were 
not more restrictive. 

The contradictions in some of the 18 states which ci-ssgree 
about the relative restrictiveness of state Title I regulations , 
were marked. In the 5 states (out of these 18) with the most 
respondent districts, there was a distinct split among districts 
in the same state in 4 of the states about whether state regu- 
lation^ were more restrictive. There was only minor disagreement 
i; . ^iVie ^remaining state in which 90 percent or the districts said 



state Title I regulations were not more restrictive than the 
Federal regulations* 



*In all but 4 pf these 18 states,, some districts also said they 
did not know if any state Title I regulations were more 
restrictive. . . 
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Audits and Audit' Resolution 

The mail survey, asked Title I Directors whether their Title 
I progreun had been included in an audit within the last three 
years. As Table 8-13 indicatesv over two-thirds of the dis-. 

tricts responding to this question indicated that their Title I 
program had been included in either a Federal or state audit, or . 
in both a Federal and state audit. Slightly less than a third of 
these districts (30 percent) reported that their Title I pro- 
gram has not been included in either a Federal or istate audit 
within the last 3 years. \ 

Title I required that Fefleral and state audits of Title I 
examinfe both financial transactions, and compliance with progreun 
requirements. Table 8-14 indicates that nearly a quarter (23 
percent) of the districts said that state auditors looked at 

-4 

financial records only. The percentage of districts reporting 
that Federal auditors examined both financial records and com- 
pliance (80 pex ant) was similar to the percentage of districts 

reporting that state auditors examined both areas (70 percent). 

■ ■ * 

There does not appear to be an appreciable difference between the 
extent to which Federal and state auditors' reports contained 
''"audit exceptions or recommendations for corrective action. Mail 
survey data show that 30 percent of the districts indicated 
Federal auditors' reports contained exceptions or recommenda- 
tions, while 26 percent of ^ the districts said state auditors' 
reports contained exceptions; or recommendations . 

o 26S . 
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TABLE 8-13. " . 
■ V 

PERCENT. 'of districts INCLUDED IN STATE 
>R FEJDERAL audits in. last THREE years 



State audit only ' 
No Federal or state audit 
Both Federal and .statfe audits 
Federal audit only 



Percent 
55 
30 
11 
4 



(333) 
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TABLE 8-14 

PERCENT OF STATE AND FEDERAL AUDITS 

EXAMINING FINANCIAL RECORDS AND 
COMPLIANCE WITH TITLE I .REGUIATIONS 



Federal 
Audits 

Both financial records and compliance 80 
Financial' records only 7 ' 

Don't know ' 13 



(52) 
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FINDINGS ABOUT OTHER INDICATORS OF STATE INFLUENCE 

The District Practices Study also examined district per- ^ 
ceptions of state influence on changes in the local Title. I 
program in such areas as (1) the number of students served; (2) 
subject area emphases; (3) pullout and inclass designs? (4) 
staffing or curricula approaches; and (5) constraints on program 
change . ' . 

State Influence on Changes in the Number of Students Served 

Mail survey districts were asked whether there had been ^. 
substantial change (more than 10 percent) in the number of 
students served in any grade in their programs since 1978^ ( 
Sixty-one percent of the districts responded that there had been 
no such change, while one-third (33 percent) said there was a ■ 
substantial change in the number of students served in different 
grades since 1978. 

The districts which indicated a substantial change in the 
number of students were then asked to rank the five most impor- 
tant reasons for the change. As Table 8-15 indicates, most* dis-^ 
tricts (84 percent) did not rank state influence ("new state man- 
dates or emphasis") as one of the five most important reasons for 
change in the"nuiTiber~ of students served in different graders since 
1978. ' , * ' . 

State Influence on Changes in Subject \rea Emphases 

The mail survey asked if there * --^ been a substantial change 
in the subject areas emphasized in the axstrict's Title I program" 

8-34 . 
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, . TA^LE 8-15. r-^ = 

DISTRICT REASONS FOR SUBSTANTIAL OiANGE ^ • 
. (MORE THAN 10 PERCENT) SINCE 19Y8 IN ^MBER OF 
^ STUDENTS SERVED IN TITLE I FOR ANY GRADE* 



Changes in Title I funding' level 
Teachers' or Principals' recommendations /■ 
Data from formal jieeds . survey . - ) 

Results of formal Title I program evaluations* 
Demographic changfes t ^ 

New state mandates or emphasis - . 

. . - " " ■ ■ I ' ' 

New ^district mandates or emphasis, 

.Changes in other local programs 



Informal ^ssessn\ents of program performance 
Parents' recommendations "• ' 

Otiier • 



Percent ** 

50 . (71)*" 
' /30 .. (43) 

• 30 (42) 
'25 (36)* 
20 (28) 
16 (23) 
15 (21) 
14 (20)" 
13'. (19) 
11 (16) 
11 (15) 



*This table displays data from the 33 percent of the districts 
reporting a substantial change in the numlper of students served 
in differen^. grades since 1978. 

**A maximum of 5 reasons were • included for each district. 
***N for each response "is in parentheses . 



since 1978.* Sixtyrnine ^per'cent of - the districts reported.no 

chfinge. However, 30 percent of .the districts said. there was a 

chartge. in subject ^area emphasis^ (1 percent of the ^ dist:ric^s . did 

not know if th^re was a change). \ . ^ ■ ^' 

t ' Those districts reporting ^substantial change then ranked the 

five most iraportarxt reason-s for the change. Table 8-16 indicates 

that state influence ( "new. state! mandate Of emphasis") did not 

emerge among the five most important reasons and 24 percent of 

the districts gave this as the' sixth most important reason. 

■ • » ^ ■■ • ■ . ■ ■ 

State Influence pn Changes in the. Use of Pullout and inclaas 
Designs, . • * , ' , ^ 



. Ninety-two percent of. the districts said they us^d a pullout 
design for part or jail o^ their Title I progr^s. _Table 8-17 . 
shows that only 46 percent pf the ^districts using' the pullout for 
part or all of their programs gave state influence^ ("state Title 
I office has advised^ the- use of this, design") as a very important 
or somewhat important reason for use of pullouts. Thus, state 
influence ranked third behind educational superiority (81 per- 
cent) and complianc5^' with funds • allocation rssquirernents (60 per- 
cent^ as a reason for use of the pulTout design for pjart or ajl 
of the program. " ^ ' ; 

Although 80 percent of the, districts said there have not 



been changes in use of the pullout design since 1978, 10 percent 



^'A substantial change was defined as' eit!:\er (1) a change of 10 
percent of more in the number of students served in particular ^ 
subject areas since 1978 or (2) a change of 10 percent or more in 
subject area's share of the budget. Subject afreas included 
reading, other language arts,, mathematics English for students 
of limite.d-English background, vocational, and special education 
for the handicapped. ' ^ ' 
* • ■ , 
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TABLE 8-16 



DISTRICT REASONS FOR SUBSTANTIAL 
CHANGE OF SUBJECT AREA EMPHASIS IN 
TITLE I PROGRAMS SINCE 1978* 



Percent ** 

Changes in Title I funding level 44 (42)*** 

Data from formal needs surveys 41 (39) 

Teachers' or Principals' recommendations 38 (36) 
Results of formal Title I programs 

evaluations 27 (26) 

Parents' recommendations 26 (25)— 

New state mandates or emphasis 24 (23) 
New district mandates or educational 

philosophy 20 (19) 

Informal assessments of program performance 18 (17) 

Changes in other local programs / 14 (13) 

Demographic changes 4 (4) 

Other / 3 (3) , 

• ■ / 



*This table displays data from the 30 percent of the districts 
reporting a substantial change in Title I subject area emphasis 
since 1978. I 

**A maximum of 5 reasons were reported for | each district. 
***N for each response is in parentheses. 
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TABLE 8-17 



REASONS THAT DISTRICTS USE A PULLOUT 
DESIGN FOR PART OR ALL OF THEIR PROGRAM* 



Percent of 
Districts 
Saying This Is A 
Very. Important 
or Somewhat 
Important Reason * 

Pullout is educationally superior for all 81 
or part of program 

Pullout makes it easier to demonstrate 
compliance with f uhds'allocation requirements 

State Title I office has advised use 

Although different design might work as well, 
it would not be worth disruption of changing 

Other 



(1149) 

9 



60 
46 



33 
18 



\ ■ 

*This table displays data from the 92 percent of the districts 
reporting use of a pullout design for part or all of their 
programs. ' ' ^ ' * 

**Percentages. in this column do not total to 100 percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 



of the districts indicated an increase in use pullouts, and 
10 percent reported a decrease in use of pullouts since 1978, 
Table 8-18 indicates that only 3 7 percent of the districts 
increasing or decreasing the use of pullouts identified state 
influence ("new state mandates or emphasis") as a very important 
cr somewhat important reason for the change • 

A similar degree of state influence is evident with regard 
to use of the inclass design. Only 30 percent of the districts 
sai.^ they used the inclass approach for part or all of their 
prograr. s . Of those— using— the inclass— design, -less thsoi -a— third - 
(30 percent) pointed to state influence ("state Title I office 
.has advised the use of the design") as a very important or some- 
what important reason for doing so, as Table 8-19 indicates. 
Thus, state influence also ranks third, behind educational 
superiority (75 percent) and lack -of facilities for pullouts (41 
percent), as a reason given by districts for use of the inclass^ 
approo. jh • 

Over half (57 percent) of the districts with inclass designs 
said tliere had not been much change since 1978 in use of the 
inclass approach. Of the remaining districts, 33 percent 
indicated increased use during the same period and 10 percent 
reported decreased use . Table 8-20 displays the reasons these 
districts gave for this inor-ease or decrease and indicates that 
only 34 percent of these districts point to state influence 
("state Title I office has advised the use of this design") as a 
very important or somewhat important reason for the changes in 
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TABLE 8-18 

REASONS WHY DISTRICTS INCREASED OR 
DECREASED USE OF PULLOUT DESIGN SINCE 1978* 



Teachers* or Principals' sXecoinn;endations 

Informal assessments of program performance 

Results of formal Title I program evaluations 

Parents ' recommendations 

Data from formal needs survey 

Changes in Title I funding level 

New district mandates or educational 
philosophy 

New state mandates or emphasis 
Changes in other local programs 
Deijiographic changes 
Other 



Percent of 
Districts 
Saying -This Is A 
Very Important 
or Somewhat 
Important Reason * 

' 75 

58 

'56 

52 

- ' 51 
50 

42 
37 
30 
16 
15 



*This table dit:plays .data fron the 20 percent of . the districts 
which increased or decreased use of a pullout design since 1978 

♦♦Percentages in this column do not .total to 100 percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 
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TABLE 8-19 



REASONS WHY DISTRICTS USE INCLASS 
DESIGN FOR PART OR ALL OF THEIR PROGRAM* 



Inclass is educationally superior for 
all or part of program 

Physical facilities for pullouts are 
not available 

State Title I office has advised use 



Although different design might work 
as well/ it would not be worth disruption 
of changing 

Other 



Percent of 
Districts 
Saying this is a 
Very Important 
or Somewhat 
Important Reason *^ 



75 



41 
30 

21, 
21 

(501) 



*This table displays data from the 30" percent of the districts 
'that use an inclass design 'for part or all of their program. 

* *Percentages in this "column do not total to 100 percent .since 
more than one re'sponse to the question was permitted.. 



TABLE 8-20 - 

REASONS WHY DISTRICTS INCREASED OR 
DECREASED USE OF INCLASS DESIGN SINCE 1978* 



Inclass design is educationally superior 
for all or part of program 

^Phy.s ical facilities for pul l outs are not 
available 

State Title I office has advised use 

Although different design might work 'as 
well, it would not be worth disruption- 
of changing 

Other 



Percent of 
Districts 
Saying this is a 
Very Important' 
or Some^'hat 
Important ■ =?non** 

72 



34 

17 
30 



(244) 



*This table displays data from 43 percent of the 30 percent of 
the districts which use* an inclass design for part or all of 
their programs and which indicated, increased or decreased use of 
the inclass design since 1978. 

♦♦Percentages in this column do not total to lOO percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 
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use of the inclass design. This means that state influence again 
ranks third, behind educational superiority (72 percent) and lack 
of facilities for pullout (36 percent), as a reason why districts 
have increased -or decreased since 1978 the use of an inclass 
design for part or all of their programs. 

State Influence on Changes in Staffing or Curricula Approaches 

Districts receiving the mail survey were asked if they had 
made substantial changes since 1978 in staffing the Title I 
program or in the curricula approaches used in their Title I pro- 
grams.* Over half of the diistridts indicated no major changes 
since 1978; Of -:he remaining districts, 27 percent reported 
changes in staffing; 13 percent indicated changes in both staff- 
ing and curricula approach; and 3 percent said there were changes 
in curricula approach. Table 8-21 shows the reasons districts 
gave as being very important or somewhat important for such 
changen. Only 34 percent of the districts identified state 
inf\uence ("new state mandates or emphasis") as a very important 
or somewhat important reason for the. changes. ' The result is thac: 
stata inrluence ranks seventh among ten reasons districts gave as 
being very important or somewhat important for making substantial 
changes in staffing or curricula approaches since 1978. 



*SUbstantial changes in staf f ing . were detined as (1) significant 
shifts in the proportion of aides, resource teachers, or 
teachers, or (2) significant changes in the staf f /student ratio. 
Curricula approaches were defined as including materials or 
textbook series, educational technology, or skill sequences. 

■ * ■ ^ " 

* 
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, • TABLE 8-21 

DISTRICT REASONS FOR SUBSTANTHAL CHANGES IN 
TITLE I STAFFING OR CURRICULA APPROACH SINCE 1978* 



Changes in Title I funding 

Teachers' or Prindipals' recommendations 



Results of formal Title I program 
evaluation 

Data from formal needs surveys 

Parents recommendations ' 

Informal assessments of program performance 

New district mandates or educational ' 
philosophy 

Changes in other local programs 
New Etates mandates or emphasis 
Demographic changes 
Other 



Percent of 

Districts 
Saying This Is A. 
Very Important 

or Somewhat 
Important Reason ** 



89 
71 

63 
61 

60 
60 

48 

41. 

34 

18 

44 



(159)*** 
(120) 



(119) 
(113) 
(113) 
(115) 

(116) 

(107) 

(106) 

(99) 

(25) 



*This table displays data from the 43 percent of the districts 
reporting substantial changes in staffing or curricula since 
1978. . V • ' ' , 

**Pergentages in this column do not total to 100 percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 

***N for each response is in parentheses. 
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state Influence as a Constraint on Program Change 

Mail survey districts were asked whether, if Title I fund....ig . 
remains the same, there were any features of their Title I pro- 
grams that should be changed. Seventy-two percent . of the dis- 
tricts did not believe any features of their programs should be_ 
changed. The remaining 28 percent of the districts noted differ- ' 
ent aspects of their Ti|.le I programs that they would like to 
change (see Table 8-22), including grade levels served (46 per- 
cent), staff composition (41 percent), use of instructional 
technology (37 percent), pullout vs. "inclass design (36 percent) 
program curricula (27 percent), subject areas (25 percent), and 
staf f-to-pupil ratios (25 percent). 

When the districts that want to make changes were asked what 
(other than lack of funds) stands in the way of change, .45 per- 
cent of the districts gave state influence ("state Title I office 
would be opposed") as a very important or somewhat ^ impor-^.ant bar- 
rier to the desired change. However, as. Table 8-2 3 indicates, 
state influence, ranked only fourth (employee unions, ; parents , and 
district central office were rariked ahead of state iihfluence^) as 

_ .. ....... ■ • • ■ . ^0 

a perceived constraint on changes that these Title- I Directors 
would like to make in their programs. 
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. TABLE 8-22 

ASPECTS OF TITLE I PROGRAM THAT DISTRICT OFFICIALS 
WOULD CHANGE ASSUMING THAT THE, FUNDING LEVEL REMAINED THE SAME* 

r Percent** 



Grade level served 46 
Staff composition (relative number of 

teachers, aides, volunteers) ^ 41 
Use of instructional technology. 

Pullout v.^ inclass design • 36 

Program curriculum ^ 27 

Subjects areas covered ; ^ 25 

Staff/pupil ratios .25 

Other . • 

: ^ (117) 



*This table displays data from the 28 percent of the districts 
reporting aspects of the program they would like to change if 
funding remained the same. 

♦♦Percentages in this column do not total to 100 percent' since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. 
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TABLE 8-2 3 ' 

I 

CONSTRAINTS (OTHER THAN .LACK OF FUNDS), .ON PROGRAM 
CHANGES AS PERCEIVE;P BY DISTRICTS |tHAT WANT TO 
CHANGE FEATURES OF THEIR TITLE I PROGRAMS* 



Reasons for Constraints 

on Program Changes ** ^ ^ ' 

We are not sure whether the program 
would still be in compliance if the 
change { s ) were made 

* •» 
Title I staff would be opposed 

School Principals and/or pther non- 
Title I staff would be opposed 

State Title I office would be opposed 

District central office woul'd be 
opposed 

Parents would be opposed 

Employee unions would be. opposed 

Other 



Percent of 
Districts 
Saying This Is A 
Very Important 
or Somewhat 
Important Reason 



52 
50 

49 
45 

38 
31 
27 

72 

•> 



(82)*** 
(75) 

(80) 
(87) 

(78). 
(76) 
(76) 
(25) 



*This table displays data from the 28 bercent of the districts 

^ ^reporting aspects of the program'' they Would like to dhange if 

funding remained the same. 

**Among[ the types of changes desired were changes in grade levels 
served,\ subject areas covered, pullout v. inclass design, 
staff-to-pupil ratios, starf^ composition, use of instructional 
technology and progreim ciarriciila. 



* * 



*N for each response is in parentheses. 
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SUMMARY 

In the 1978 Amendments/ Congress reorganized and clarified 
the legal framework for state administration of Title I. The 
District Practices Study sought to determine how district Title 
administrators perceived (1) the manner in which states carried 
out their administrative functions under Title I; (2) whether 
there had been any changes since 1978 in how states approved 
applications I monitored/ and provided . technical assistance; and 
(3) the extent of influence State educational agencies had on 
Title I program changes involving numbers of students served, 
subject area emphases, the use of pullout and inclass designs, 
and staffing or curricular approaches, as well as constraints on 
program change. ^ 

Studies done before 1978 found considerable variation in 
state administrative practices. DPS data show tt*at after 1978 
thfere was variation both among and within states in- how dis- 
tricts perceived state administration of Title I and state 
influence on district practipes under Title I. , ^ 

DPS data support the following general conclusions about. 

Title I state administration and- state influence on district ^ 

implementation of Title I: 

• Since the Education Amendments of 1978, which clari- 
fied the legal framewcirk for state ' Title I adminis- 
tration, application approval was reported to have 
become more rigorous (44 percent); formal on-site 
monitoring had increased somewhat (22 percent); and 
the quality or availability of state technical assis 
tance had improved (55 percent). 

.♦. '» 
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The Title I applications of most districts appeared to 
have been approved the state without objections 
about educational ineffectiveness (97 percent); with- ^ 
out objections about possible Federal or state regula- 
tions (84 percent); and without revisions to the 
application (73 percent). . This may be related to 
monitoring that included implementation of the program 
in accordance with the application (89 percent); tech- 
nical assistance to help with preparation of the dis- 
trict application (71 percent); and increasing famili- 
arity with state .expectations over a 15 year period. 

Most districts ( 78 percent), reported no increase in 
the frequency of formal on-site monitoring visits by 
state staff since 1978; a minority of districts (22 
percent) said there had been an increase in the, fre- , 
quency of on-site monitoring since 1978. As might* 
have been expected, large and very .large districts 
were monitored more frequently by more: monitors than 
were small and- medium districts. Key areas of 
emphasis during formal on-site 'monitoring visits . 
included parental involvement (94 percent); student 
selection (92 percent ); evaluation (89 percent); 
supplement-not- supplant (79 perq^^nt);^ and school 
attendance area eligibility and targeting .(71 
percent) . ' 

Tlie majority of districts (68 percent) indicated they 
received technical assistance from the state and were 
satisfied with state efforts at technical assistance. 
However, a significant percentage of districts:/ (32 ^ 
percent) reported that they did not "receive technical 
assistance from the state. 

Almost two-thirds (64 percent) of the distr.-.cts said 
state Title I regulations were not nore restrict:ive 
than Federal regulations. Yet,/ there was considerable 
disagreement within states about whether any state 
Title I regulations or policies weie more restrictive 
than the Federal regulations. 

Most districts (70 percent) said their' Title program 
had been included in audits (state. Federal, or both) 
since 1978; howe.ver, somc^. districts (30 percent). . 
reported that their Title I programs had not been 
included in an audit since 1978. Eighty percent of 
the districts indicated that Federal auditors 
examine ? both financip.l records and compliance with 
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Title I- regulations; only 70 percent of state auditors 
IBid this. Many districts reported making changes in 
the operation of their Title I programs as the result 
of audit findings and e"xc'^ptioris . 
■* . ' • ^ • 

• , Ojtfly 26' percent of the districts reporting a subS;tan- 

; tjicil changd' io the number of Title 1 student^ served * 
by grdde level since 1978 considered state influence a 
/yi^iry "important or somewhat important reason fot sub- * 
:* ■ ^'stantl^l;ch^^ in tjie number of Title I students 

seryiedi^^, grade leval since 1978. ' { , 

■ ; . ■/[ ;^<f>*;- '-^^^ ■ ' * • • ' • ■ 

* m \.Oniy ^23 .percent of the distrj-cts indicating a-substan- 
^ ^ tial change/^n subject area emphaser -o£ tlteir Title I . 
program isaid state influence was a very importaitt or 
^ somewhat * important reason for these changes . . 

• ' Forty-six percent of the districts using a pullout 

design for part or all of their Title I program indi- . 
cated that state influence was a very important or 
somewhat importpint reason ^or doing so. % . 

m Thirty-four ^percent of the districts maXing changes in 
' " Title I staffing qr curricula approaches .since' 1978 

reported that' state influence was a ve;ry importaht or- 
somewhat important reason for those changes.- 

• Over two-fifths (45 percent) of the di-stricts that 
would like to change features of their Title I program 
defiTied state Influence as a very important or some- 
what important barrier to desired program changes.. 

The analysis of. state impact did not directly examine the* 
overall- degr-ee^f~-sta,te^ influence or the combined effects of 
state administrative functions on district practices with respect 
to ischool attendance area eligibility and targeting? child 
eligibility and selection of those in greatest need; and the 
supplemental character of instructional services for parti- 
cipating children-. However, direct questions were' asTced about, 
the degree of state influence in sevieral collateral areas (number 
of children served by grade level subject area emphases, pullout 
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vs. inclass design, ' staffing or curricula ^changes, and con- 
straints on program 'change) / With respect to these collateral 
areas, it appears that the- manner in which states administered 
Title I was not a key infJuenciB on. district practices in most 
states and districts . * In a general sense, state educational 
agencies clearly exerted some influence on districts' implemen- 
tation of TitLe I through application approval,- monitoring," tech 
nical assistance, regulations, and auditing. The perceived 
degree of state influence often varied from, .state to state, frcxn 
district to district, and from program area to program area.* It 
is even possible that the extent of state influence, either 
direct or indirect, has been underreported, particularly sihce 
some state priorities and directions may have become' so inter- 
na'lized since 1965 that some districts no longer attribute a 
particular district practice to 'state influence. 



* *^n .explor&tory analysis was coi^ductecj on pfierged data files from 
the District Praotices Study and the Title I State Management 
Practices Study conducted by American Institutes for Research. 
This analysis generally cfenfirmisd the finding that the manner in 
whicli states administered Title I did not appear to be' a major 
influence on district practices. ^However, it should be noted 
that the variables developed in either or both studies might not 

.have been sufficiently precise concejgtually or operationally to 
reveal those features of actual state or district activity that 
would demonstrate a strong linkage between state and. local prac- 
tice. These findings ^are discussed in a brief Technical Note 
furnished to the contracting agency. , . 

■ ^ ' ' - ■ ; ' . 



CHAPTER 9 

•NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUbENTS*' PAR'tlCIPATION IN TITLE I^> 



\ 



GUIDING QUESTIONS AND HIGH^^IGHTS OF ^gTUDY FINDINGS 

'■ r ~ i * ■ ' * 

- " This chapter presents data from, the DiiS:trict Practices Study 

on the participation of nonpublic students in. the Title I program 

iinu district practices' r^ggirding the planning and operation of 

,Tdtle I prefects for these student's. These data are reported in 

flight of leg^V requirements and restrictions on serving such ^ 

students in thr Title I program, findings from earlier studies, 

data* from the Title I program bffice, and' overall public and- 

nonpublic enrollment trends . Some of the questions that directed 

the inquiry and 'highlights of the findings , jare presenH:ed below, ' 

• Compared to public school- students hoy did the Igvel 
- of participation for nonpublic students in the Ti^ttXe I 

program change across time ? \ 

- While the number of nonpublic school students - 

^ . receiving ^itle* L services increased by 4 percent. 
' ' . between school years 1976-77 and 1979-80, the number 

-of public school students served by Title I rose by^ 
/V 8.6 percent' during this period. * ' ' 

- Taking into account shifts in the total nonpublic 
and. public enrollment oyer this period (1977-80), 

^ the nonpub^lic pfiirticipa€ioh ' rate* ii;^ Title I - 
. . ' * ' . ^'increased .by 5 ,,6 percent 'while the/ public "partici- ' 

pation rate increase<\ by 17.9 percent. 



♦Where "participation rate" is de>fined as the percent of elemenr 
tary and. "secondary enrollment (nonpublic and public respectively) 
participating in the Title I program. 
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What demographic factors were associated 'with >the level 
of /nonpublj^c participation in Title J. projects ? 

- Nonpublic enrollment 'in the Title I program was 
highly correlated with overall nonpublic enrollment, 
adjusting for regional* location and urbanicity. 

There were 'significant differences ^across 'Small , 
medium/ arvd large districts in the percent of - 
districts 'with nonpublic students residing in Title 
. I attendance* areas and the percent' of districts * - 
Serving nonpublic students. • . . 

How did the intensity and quality of Ti,tle I 
instruction for nonpublic^styidents compare to' that 
received by thgir. public school counterpar't;s ? 

- O'rl 'average (1 jionpublic schQol students spe^t^ 
one-third less time receiving Title I instructions , 
per week than did th^ir public school Counterparts. 

^* 'o . ^ . • , * 

" - The average number of students . *in Title I classes 

for nonpublic students vps about one-third less than 
the. average number in'publlic T^itle'l classes., 

- The average, pupil-.to-instruetbr ratio was » quite low 
for both nonpublic and public school students ^ 
(approximately 4 to 1 ) . 

- Title I . instructors teaching nonpublic students had, 
on average, the 1 scime number of years , of teaching 
experience ai^ those teaching public :School Title I 
st^d^nts (apE^rpximately 5 years). * ' ^ 

Wheye did nonpublic students receive 'their Titl^ I . 
instruction ? . - 

More than 85 percent of Title I districts served 

nonpublic s'tildents^ at the nonpublic school they 

attended." Only 2 percent served such students in* 

mobile vans; however, 16 percent of the districts 

reported Serving all or part' of the partifcipating 

nonpublic^ students in a public' school. 

i_ ■ , ■ • . ' 

To what, extent were the. needs of nonpublic students 

taKen into account in designing loc^l Title I projects ? 

• ' ■* 

- Fifty-four percent of the nonpublic principals 

. reported hav^ing some input into sietting, student 

selection criteria and pirocedurep L Pnly^ about one- 
quarter (27) felt they and any influence" over v*iich 
subjects were emphasized. Most nonpublic school 

. ■ . / < 

% 

' 9-2 2dQ ■•' 



afficials interviewed, howev'er, were satisfied with 

the services received by. students in their schools. ' 

Almost three-fourths X 72 percent), of the nonpublic 
principals J^ntterviewed favored the progreima focus on 

providing extra services^ to students fur.th^e.st behind 

in sK:h6ol. . \ * * , • 

- - • ^ 

\ 



I 
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INTRODUCTION , . • ' 

Both Titip I, ESEA and Chapter 1/ 1, : JA ' ^ uire that eligible 
nonpublic school student^ hav.e comparab' « to and receive 

comparable services from t^e program a^s do ^ public schoc^l . 
counterparts, ^his chapter describes the pai ;: ;lpation of 
nonpublic students in "the Title I program' and local district 



practices in the design' and aidministration, of program services 

for thesjB students. 

Following a brief discussion^f the legal req*^uirements for 

nonpublic school, -students V participation, in Title I, a s^/mmary 'of' 

previous research on nonpublic participation, and some mfjthoclo- • 

•^logical problems in sti^ying Title I services provided tp ^on-^ 

public school students, this diapter presents the ^findings of the- 

• * • * ■ \ . 

"District Practices Study in this area, FirsV , the adcess of 

nonpublic students to Title I. services is exeunined. Next, the^^ 

intensity^,.-x<^uality, and location of those services is dis.cussed. 

Finally, the question of equal expenditures for public and non- 

public ^students in Title ^ i is^ addressed. The chapter concludes 

' *• ' » ■ ■ ■ ' 

with a summary of findings, . . 

" • ' , 3-1 ,1. 

SUMMAR^kOF LEGAL REQUIREMENT.S . . 

The 1978 Amendments to Title I of the Elementary and* 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 included several neWx provisions 

to address the possibility that students in nonpublic schools 

» • • - * 

• . . «^ . • . •. ' ' ' 

were not receiving their fair share o^ program services, Suc-.\ 

> • ' ■ • ■ ♦ • ' • . 

cessive legislation in . 1981 — Chapter 1 of the Education Consoli- 
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dation and Impirovement Act — contains nearly identical provisions 
to those in the 1^78 Amendments for servihg nonpublic students, ! 

'sLth ^laws require that, within a district, educationally 
deprived children who attend nonpuT^Iic schools and who live - in a' 
Title l/Chapter 1 project area should have the same opportunity 
to receive^ federally funded compensatory education services as 

^ . • V i. - 

their public . schooj. counterparts, even if such children ate 

attending nonpublic schools outside the project area. Beth- l^ws 

also prescribe ,that, within a district, expenditures from these 

programs ."shall be equal" for publib and nonpublic school staa- 

dehts, "taking into account the number of such children to be 

served and the special educational heeds of such 'children" 

(§130(a) of Title I and §557(a) of Chapter 1). Finally, -both 

laws stipulate that,, if a state or district is prohibited, by law 

or othet rulings from serving eligible nonpublic students in the 

program -or has substantially failed to provide such services, the 

U.S. Secretary of Education may invoke bypass procedures after^ 

consultation^with appropriate publib and^ noi;ipublic officials. ^ 

Under bypass provisions, an independent contractor provides 

pr;c3^rain services to nonpublic students . . ' ^ 

Title I regulations and proposed Chapter^ regulations 
♦ * ' 

explicitly stipulate that: (1) program fiinds are to bp used to • 
meet "the special educational needs 6f educatioi^vsLlly defJirived 
children in- nonpublic schools.' rather than as general' ai«d in. these 
schools; (2) in c^ducting the annual needs assessment, a school 
district must tak> into account the needs, of eligible students ir 

nonpublic schools; and (3) the public school district should. 

t ■ . • 



v-exercise administrative dii;^ection and contrpl^of the. program' s 
funds and properjty for nonpublic^ students (S§20l*80-201«82 of 
Title I regulations and Subjjart F of 34 CFR Part T6; »§§ 
200.70-200.75 of proposed Chapter. 1 regulations).* 

■ ■ • '\ • ' ■ • ■ • , :^ 

PREVIOUS RESEARCH ON NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENtg ' ° PARTICIPATION IN 
TITLE I 

, \ * Both national studies ^of th^^-Title I program that previously 
investigated the participation ^of nonpublic students wore con- 

. ducted in the school year before- the enactment of the legislative 

reforms ;Ln the Education ,Amer>dments^f '1978. The Sustaining 

Effects Study lookerd only at Title I program in grades 1 through 

6. Its brief findings on nonpublic services were .derived from a 
^ . . ' * * .' * 

representative survey of onlyipublic school officials in 98 Title 

I districts. • Although these data have limitations, they are 

appropriate for comparison' with ^ some of the data collected in .thfe 

District Practices Study. ' » . , 

The other national anaJ-Vsis of Title I services to nonpublic 

students was conducted by Thomas Vitullo-MartSlC for the National 

Institute^ of Educ'atipn's [NIEi. Compensatory Education Study. An 

interim, unpublished report from^this substudy -concluded that 

Title I services for nonpublic ^school students .were substantively 

inferior to those received by public school students. For. 

example, the unpublished reporf stated that: ^ ^ 

Title I classes* are larger for nonpublic- 
school students. ^ . . . • ^ ' , . 

Nonpublic school stude^nts receive an average 
of 1 hour of Title I instruction per\week (1 ' ' 
~ percent of th6 services given public ^ ' ' 

participants). . . . * ; ^ 



The least qualified teachers-'-thpse with ' . ,^ 
lower degrees, less experience, and part-time \ ' ■ ' 
status — are typically assigned to nonpublic 
school students (Vitullo-Martin, ''ig??, V- i)^ 

'NIE's ^inal r^orts to Congress, however, scarcely mefi- 
itioned^this substudy'^s findings. ^Only one of the seven volumes,- 
from that study mentioned any substantiye findings pertaining to 
nonpublic students* Referring to the 1976-77 school year, NIE 
reported that 116,218 nonpublic school students received an 
average of approximately one hoiir of Title I inst:?iaction i>er week 
and that only 43 percent of Title I districts with .nonpublic 
school students are providing Title I services to any of these 
pupils./' T^ese findings led^ NIE' to conclude that "[m]any school 
districts .apparently have difficulty ' in delivering* compensatory 
services to nonpublic school children" (1§77# p* 14). > 

■ ^ ■ % . 



MET HODGLOG I C AL /NOTES 



' Parti?^ilar attention is placed on the methodology o^ this 
study 'for investigating nonpublic school student^s' participation 
in Title I because of ^ the inherent difficulties of researching 



nonpublic school* students ' involvemerft in ^Federal education 
programs (see School Manjigement Services, 1981). The District 
Practices Study used^ the fc^llow5.ng data collection strategies to 

'.to 

cross-validate^ findings : ' . 

• - A mail questionnaire, s^nt' to Title I Directors in 

over 2,000 nationally representative Title I districts.. 

#' Structured interviews and document reviews in 100 • 
nationally representative Title I districts 

• " In-depth ^^se studies in 20 specially sele-^ted Title I 

^districts. 



^ Both public and nonpublic school Principals, Title-I 

teachers, and regular classroom teachers were interviewed as part 

of the 100 site visits -td a nationally representative sample of 

districts* paring these' representative site visits, 94 pablic 

''and 44 nonpublic regular classroom teach e'rs .were interviewed. in 

addition, documentary arid ^interview data were collected from 

almost 300 distrfet-level public- and nonpublic school officials 

in thea® 100 sites. , . . ^ 

Data from these sites were used to examine student , selection 
■ ^ ■ ' . r 

procedures and to, compaFe the services received by public>ra^d 

n'onpublic students. To obtain more indepth information about 

apparent enhancements to and detractions -from full participation 

of nonpublic school students' in Title I, 20 specially selected 

Title I districts were visited for three days by experienced 

two-person teams. These districts were selected' to yield (1 ) 

broad geographical reJ)}t-esenta-tion,*'.(2) a range in size, (3) a 

variety of ^examples of effective nonpublic involvement, (4) 

problems with student participation, and (5) unique approaches 

for involving nonpublic students. Nominations were received from 

Title I program of ficials, state . Title I Coordinators, Techhical • 

Assistance Center* staffs^ and nonpublic school organizations.* 



*Effective management strategies for enhancing nonpubliq schodT 
student participation in Chapter 1 programs will be the focus of 
a rep^ort -planned for publication • by-; Advanced Technology for the 
U.S. Department of Education in September 1983. ^ 
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NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS' ACCESS TO TITLE I SERVICES 
Districts Offering Titl6 I Services tQ Nonpublic Students . 

Nationally, about 25 percent of th6 Title** I districts served 
nonpublic students in the Title I program. - As might be expeoted, 
one is more likely to find^ program services to' nonpublic students 
in larger districts than in small districts* Only 17 percent of 
small Title I districts served nonj^ublic students^ whereas 44 
percent of medium districts and''68 percent of the^large Title I 
disttic^s served nonpublic students.* • ^ • ' » 

More importantly, districts o'f different size varied in the 

percent that reported having nonpublic students residing in their 

Title I attendance areas. Across the country, '45 percent of the 

Title 'I districts had nonpublic students residing in Title I 

k ■ . ' - 

attendance are^s. However/ 33 percent of^small districts, 15 

percent of medium' districts, and 87 percent of /large districts 
-■ ■ . * * 

with Title I programs reported having nonpublic students liying 

in Title I attendance areas. ^ . 

Nationwide)' fifty-six percent of the Tit\e I districts^ with 
, nonpublic students residing in Title I attendance areas served 

such students. ^gain, there were significant differences across 
^ different sized districts. ^^Approximately one-half (49i7 percent), 

of small districts served nonpublic students; 59 perc^rtt or 

medium" and 78 percent of the large dj5«stricts with nonpublic 



*Distrlct size is based on total district enrollment derived from 
Market Qata Rfetrieval File (revised 9/5/80): small = 1-2,499 ^ > 
-'^students; medium' = 2,550-9,9^9 students; large = 10,000 or morC 
students. . . ' " . "^^ ^^ , ^' 



students residing in Title"! attendance areas served nonpublic 
student's in the Titl^ I program. Even though these variances 
were observed across different size districts^ it is noteworthy 
that even in large districts, over one-fifth (22 percent) of the 
Title I districts with nonpublic^ students residing in Title I 

attendance ^feas did not serve nonpublic students in the Title I ^ 

■y « ■ 

program. It is also worth noting that the percent of Title I 

>, 

districts serving nonpublic students residing in Title I 

, r 

attendance areas declined from 5 9 percent to 5 6 percent between 
1978 and 1982.* 

A "Participation Rate" Context ^ 

As indicated in Table 9-1, over 5 million students, or 
nearly 11 percent of the total elementary and secorldciry enroll- 
ment in -the United States, were enrolled in private elemerttary 
and secondary schools during the school year 1979-80. The U.S. • 
Departing of Education reported that 192,944 nonpublic school 
students, or about 3.8 percent of the total nonpublic enroll- 
ment, were receiving Title I services in that school year. By 



*During the 1976-7 7 school year, NIE reported that 4 3 percent of 
the. Title I districts with nonpublic students provided services 
to any nonpublic students (1977, p. 15). It is important to 
explain how this percent^^e differs from those reported ;iere. 
The District Practices Study asked whettterr districts with atu- 
dentp living in Title I attendance areas but attending non- 
public* schools provided Title I selrvices to nonpublic students. 
About 56 percent of these districts did provide such services. 
The NIE study may have* included districts that did have nonpublic 
students wha lived in a Title I dis'trict, but who did not reside 
in a Title I attendance area. This would have lowered their 
estimated percentage of districts' of fering such services.- Conse- 
quently, it cannot be concluded that there has been a substantial 
increase in the proportion of districts serving eligible nonpub- 
lic students, f ' ^ 
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comparison, 12*5 percent of ^ the almost 41 million public ele- 
mentar^r^ and secondary students were participating in the Title I 
program- that year* 

Comparisons betv;een 1976 and 197 9 of public and nonpublic 
school student participation rates in the Title I program 
indicate that public school students' access to Title I services 
increased mucli more rapidly during this period than. did nonpublic 
students'- access to the^ program. Tabie 9-2 reveals that, in the 
1976-77 school year, 10.-6 percent of all elementary .and secondary 
students in public schools participated in Titl6 1.- By the/ ' ' 
1979-80 school year, 'the public school student participation rate 
jumped to 12.5 percent, an increase of almost 18 percent over 
this four-year period. In comparison, the nonpublic :student 
'participation rate grew by less than 6 percent over -this same 
-time period. Similarly, v*iile .thQ number of nonpublic Title I 
. stydents increased by 4 percent from 1976-79, this growth rate 
was less than half of th6 increased growth rate for public school 
students (8.6 percent). 

These national trends, however, mask significant differ- ' 
ences for nonpublic students' enrtSllment3 across geographic 
regions and for urban and rural districts, ^itle I nonpublic 
enrollments were strongly'^correlated with overall nonpublic ^ 
enrollment -along these dimensions.* * For example, in North- - - 
' eastern central city districts, more than 20 percent of all - J 



♦Correlation coefficients of .77 along the urbanicity c^imension 
and .94 along the regional dimension were^both statistically 
significant at £<. 01. . ; \ 
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TABLE 9-1 

e 

TOTAL ifATIONAL ENROLLMENT IN ELEMENTA-RY/SECONDARY' GRADES ' 
AND TITLE I PARTICIPATION BY PUBLIC/NONPUBLIC SECTORS 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1979-80 ^' 





Enrollment in 
Elementary/Secondary 

Schools (1979-80),^ " 

/ / ' 


Percent 
of Total 
Enrollment 


Enrol Ime^nt in 
: Title I 
(1979-80)** 


Percent of 
Title I 
Participants 


Percent of 
Total El/Sec 
in Title 1 


Public 


40,949,000 U 


89.1 


'•5,099,571 


'^6.4 , 


12.5 


Nonpublic ' 


■■■■■ /'/ 

5,028,865 r . 


■10.9' 


192,944 
5,292,515 


3.6^ 


3.8 




45,977,965. 


100.0 


100.0 





*^Source: NCES, "A Comparison ^of Selected Characteristics of Private land Public Schools, " 
. raimecgraphed, 1982, p. 7. While NCES data are viewed to be the most accurate and -current 
information on nonpublic "schools in the United States, there may be som? reasons to sus-' 
pect data collection biases which could result in underestimates for nonpublic; participa- 
tion figures (Cooper, 1982). '"^ 

; **Source: U.S. Department of Education tables in "1980 Performance Reports," regular 
school term, excluding children in local institutions for ,t;he neglected or delinquent. 
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NATIONAli, CROSS-TIME PARTICIPATION RATES FOR 
NONPUBLIC AND PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE 
TITLE I PROGRAM: 



1 



..#1976-77 



1979-80 



Change 



Number of nonpublic 
Title I participants*. 

Number of nonpublic 
elementary/secondary 
students / 

Percent of elemen- ^ 
tary/ secondary 
jxnonpublic students in 
Title I (participation 
rate) 

Number of public 
Title I participants* 

, Number of public 
^elementary/ secon- 
dary students 

Participation rate : 
percent of elemen- 
tary/secondary 
public students in 
Title I 



' 185,539 



5,166^858 



3.6% 
4,692,098 

44,317,000** 



192,994 



5,ei2a, 865*** 



3.8% 
5,099,571 

40,949,000*** 



4% + 



2.7% - 



5.^6% + 
8.6% + 



7.6% - 



10.6 



12.5 



17.9%+ 



*Source: U.s: Department of Education tables in "1977 Perfor- 
mance Reports" and "1980 Performance Reports," regular school 
term, excluding /children in local institutions for the neglected 
or delinquent . 
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**Source: NCES, Private Schools in American Education 

***Source: NCES, *'A Comparison of Selected Characteristics of 
Private and Public Schools," mimeographed, June 1982. 



students attended private schools, T;Jhereas *in Western nonmetro- 
politan districts, less than 3 percent of all elementary and 
secondary stu9>^nts" were enrolled in private schools. Similar 
differences were evident in rionpulilic stqdfent^participation' in 
Title I. That is, in. Noi-theastern central cities, ll-.S percent 
of the Title I students were in nonpublic schools, whereas in 
'Southern and We'stern' areas, only 1.5 percent of the Title I 
participants attended nonpublic schools . (See Table 9-3*.) 
Selection of Nonpublic School Students ' ^ 

Both Title I, ESEA and. Chapter 1,. ECIA stipulate that,. 



within a district, educationally deprived children residing in 
eligible attendance areas should have the same opportunity to 
participate m the program whether they attend public 'or non- 
public schools. Thus, the DPS asked Title I Dire^ctors Kow they 
determined v^ether nonpublic schools within their districts had 
students living in Titl^ I areas. Specific questions included 
how they determined which nonpublic schools to contact, in vdiat 
manner the contact was ifiade, and how nonpublic students were 
chosen to receive the Title I services. They^ere also asked 
whether these propedures had changes over the last three years. 

Almost one-fifth of the Title *I Directors in districts 
serving nonpublic students said they contacted .only the nonpublic 
ischools located within Title I 'attendance areas; an equal, -per- 
centage contacted all\ the nonpublic schoQls within the distr^^t 
boundaries, usually because the district makes use of the no wide 
variance provision (s"^ Table 9-4). Fifteen percent of the. Titlo^^ 
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TABLE 9-3 

y I 

PERCENT- OF NONPUBLIC. ELEMENTARY/SiECONDARY ENROLLMENT BY REGION AND 
METROPOLITM STATUS:' TOTJIL" AND TITLE I ENROLLMENTS 



Northeast 



'North. Central. 



\ South 



West 



Nonpublic' Nonpublic Nonpublic Nonpublic Nonpublic Nonpublic Nonpublic Nonpublic 



Enroll-^ Title I 
ment as as a 
a. Percent Percent 



Enroll- 
ment as 
a Percent 



Title I 
as. a 
Percent 



Enroll- 
ment as 
a Percent 



Title I 
as ra 
Percent 



Enroll- 
ment as 
a Percent 



Title I 
as a 
Percent 



. I 
H 
0> 



Central 
city 

Urban 
fringe 



20.3 



10.3 



J ' Nenmetro- 7.1 
pdlitan . 

Regional 12.5 
average 



11.5 
8.3 
4.5 
9.7 



17.3 
12.5 
6.1 
11.5 



6.8 
5.0 
4.5 
5.8 



12.4 2.0 



9.4' 3.3 



4.2 ' 1.5 



7.8 . 1'.9 



14.0 5.7 



7.1 2,1 



2.8 1.5 



7.9 3.3 



*Source: NCES, Conditions of Education; 1981 Edition , p. 62, schoo;. year 1979-80. 
■**Source: Title I District Practices Study,' 1981-82' school .year. ^Q^ 
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TABLE 9-4 



PROCEEiURES USED BY TITLE I SCHOOL DISTRICTflt TO DETBRMINE 
WHETHER NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS HAD STUDENTS WHO LIVED ♦ 
' IN TITLE I SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AREAS 



\ 



Percent of 
Districts 
Reporting 
Use of this 
Procedure 
/ 1978-79 



Percent of 
Districts " 
Reporting 
Use of thjLs<^ 
Procedure 
1981-82 



Questionnaire was sent to al^ nonpublic 
schools located in dr near tWe district 

Questionnaire was ^ent to all nonpublic 
schools located in this district 



13* 
18 



13* 

la 



Questionnaire^ was sent to all nonpublic 
schools in Title I attendance areas in 
tliis district 

Questionnaire was sent to only those 
schools where there werekthought to be 
Titl.e I eligible students^ 

Phbne i'c were made to all nonpublic 

schools located in or near this district 

\ ' . • . .■ 

Phoiie Calais were made, to all nonpublic 
schboils located in ^itle I attendance . 
areas\in this district v 

Contacts^ were' made to all nonpublic 
schools located in Title I attendance 
areas ^.ih this district:- 

V ' ■ . . '• ■ 

Contactis were made wxth dxocesan or 
central office of nonpublic schools 
in,, this* district >- 

Information was used "from existing files 

Other procedures 



10 



16 
22 
10 



(445)** 



0 



10 

8 

8 

16 
21 
12 



(445) 
a 



♦Percentages in this column do not total to 100 percent since 
more 'than one response . to the question was permitted. . ". 

**Number in parentheses below line in this and all subsequent 
tables 'is the number of respondents to this item.' 
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I Directoirs used a list or direetorv of nonpublic schools, 
often compiled by the state educational agency [SEA], to ^ 
determine v^ich schools'^ to contact Anoth^^S percent reported / 
that nonpublic schools with eligible Title',! students initiated 
contact with the district. ^ « ' *^ 

• » ■ * 4 ■ 

Of the districts offering Title I services to nonpublic ' 
students, 34, percent repotted using multiple methods to contact 
nonpublic schools. These included telephone, written, and 
in-person contacts (visits or meetings). * Most of the Title I 

" If ° ■ " ' 

Directors (54 percent) reported using only one of the previously 
mentioned means bf contact, with correspondence being the most 
freq^jBrfb^y used method (30 percent).. Other jggported means of 
contact were sending an annual .survey to npnpujDlic officials and 
publishing information about Title I in local newspapers.. ^ 

In most r74 percent) of these districts, th^ nonpublic . 
school provided a list of students and/or 4iddr4sses, and tjie 
district either determined ' student eligibility or cross-checked 
decision^ made nonpublic officials. In 21 percent of the" 
distri^ts^ nonpublic officials determined which nonpublic 
students resided in Title I attendance areas. Most districts (95 
percent) repprted ho change 'in^^fehp last three, years in their 
^parocedures for determining whether nonpublic schools had students 
who lived in Title I attendance areas. . 

Districts were also asked about their procedures for 
selecting nonpublic Title I students. Fi-£ty-one percent reported 

that they used only standardized tests results for both public 

' 4i 
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and nonpublic school students. ."This ^is a decline from the 6 5 
percent response to ^a similar question ii) the Sustaining .Effects 
Study (Wang, 1978, -p. 2d^2). Other factors-, in\ descending order, 
mentioned by the other districts included teacher judgment '(62 
percent), previous ^participation in the *Title I program, (45 * . 
percent ), limited-English proficiency (37 perdent), handicapping 
conditions (2$ percent), and» a student' s* potential for sutfcesS' 
(22 percent).* *1l / r 

In interviews, over half (53 percent) of the Title I ' 
Directors indicated they used the same standardised tests and ^ 

cutoff scores or criteria for both public and^ r\6npublic school 

» - _ » .' 

• <^ ■ ■ . 

students. Sevenjf.een percent of these Directors xeported that the 
nonpublic s(?lfcpol students were tested with different standardized 

4k 

'achievement measures and the remaining Directprs reported some- 
what different pr9cedures for selecting, students for testing or 
weighing of, .factors for selecting nonpublic school students. 

' Th'ese Title I Dj.rectors were also asked to describe the 
procedures used to assess the needs of students in nonpublic 
schools'. Sixty-one peijcent of the Directors said that they used 
the same process for public and' nonpublic students, 23 percent* 
reported an essentially dif fqjrent needs assessment process for 
nonpublic students, and the remaining Directbrs indicated a ^ ' 
similar, biat not identical, needs assessment process (e.g., 
common criteria but different procedures). 



♦Percentages total to more than 100 percent since more than one 
response to the question was permitted. 
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.The District Practices 5tudy Wantad to discern why ..eligibly 

■ ' *' ' c -« ' 

nonpublic students were not b^ing served in*^ local' school district 

Title I. programs. ' To» ainswer this .queistion, attempts wer^made at 

the 20 case study sites to ihterview at -least one Principal of >a 

nonpublic school in 'a high poverty ' area but wit^l 'no students 

participating in the Title I progrcun. The results of these 

inquiries, however, were inconclusive. Sixty-three percent of 

the nonpublic Principals without Title I served students in the 

1981-82 school year y^o were interviewed did have students parti- 

cipating in previous years. Most of these Principals expressed 

satisfaction with the services their previously Title I eligible 

V . ■ . ■ . 

studentstj had received and hoped to regain - services in subsequent 

years for eligible students. These students had lost t*heir eli-. 

gibility becauae of demographic shifts within the' district or . 

because they did not meet the low-achievement criteria during tlie 

1981-82 school year. Indepenctent schools, even in poverty areas; 

often had admissions standards *that resulted in selection of orfly 

& . 
high-achieving students and thtts had few, if any. Title I elxgi- 

. ■ ,* .. " 

ble students. 

* ^ - ■ 

Only 7 of the 20 case studies found. nonpublic Principals who 

had decided not to accept Title I services or had not been . 

informed of these services by public school officials. The six 

* ■ ■ ■ ■ r ^ 

Principals who rejected Title I services based their decision on 

reasons ranging from the beliefis pf their denominations to the ' 

perception that the quantity or quality of Title I services did 

not justify th^*" associated administrative encumbrances. One 
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administrator of a BaptiVt-s^Tpported school, for example, ex- ^ 
pressed his apprehension about public funds for private schools 
when he conjectured, "I don't bfelieve the '''Soever nment is capable « 
of giving money without telling you how to operate your busi- 
ness^." Even in this small sfampJ^e of six PrinApals , the. concern 
abou-^ "string^" associated with accepting public funds was a 
persistent theme. Onef Catholic Priqpipal recalled that she had 
onc^ accepted Federal funds for ' textliooks and the next year 'she . 
had to "report the number of minority teac;^hers and* ^e sex of 
children on sports ^teams.'^ Another Ca thai ic Principal in a large 
.urbpn district -refused Title I- funds because of his rese^rvation . 
about the ^dogogical merits of the pullbut design "required by * 
T^tle I."* He also did^ not have the administrative <staf^ to 

process the papei^^drk and believed th'at Title I teachers required 

. / 

more supervision than the regular teachers in his school. 

TITLE I SERVICES TO NOtifPUBL IC SCHOOL STUDENTS: WITHIN-DISTRIC^ . 
COMPARISONS TO SERVICES. RECEIVED BY PUElLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Some Methodological' Considerations , - ' 

In order toS^^tain descriptions of Title I' services to 

nonpublic students which take into account the wi thin-district 

comparative standard established in Title I and Chapter 1 

legislation*? interview and documentary data were collected from 

both public and nonpublic school of ficials . in 47 sites in k 

representat;ive sample and 20 specially selected districts. For 



*The . Title I legal ^framework did not require the use of a pullbtit 
design although some districts req'uired the use 'of this, approach 
for a],l Title I Programs. - . • • 



analyses within districts,^ data reported by nonpublic pfficials 
on services to nonpublic Title I students were compared to 
similar data collected^ from public school officials on services 
to public school students. • • 

The reader/^ however, should be cautioned against strictly 
interpreting these compeyrisons as representirig, -national trends /-^'^ 
for at, least three reasons. First, although the representative 
site visits were composed of nationally representative districts, 
only 47 of these districts of fered services to nonpublic school 
students. Second, while the sample was selected \to offer a 
nationally representative portrayal of local Title I district 
practices, , tne subsample of these districts offering services to 
nonpublic students may not have been entirely representative ^pf 
th^ districts offering Tit^e I services to such students since 
this subsa^plfe waa not drawn from the universe of districts 
J3^rving^ nonpublic students. Third, persons . interviewed in the 
nonpublifc schools were not selected randcinly. Cons iders^t ions 
guJSi as staff availabilxt^ and dependence on public school 
officials to maHe contacts with nonpublic sc'bopls precluded a 
r*andom» selection of nonpublic school officials. 
Summary of Findings " / 

In assessing the^Title I services^ received by nonpublic 
stu,dehts, -it is important to remember that the Title I legis-> 
ration required districts to take into account the special 
educational needs bf nonpublic school d^ilJirjen. The House Report 
accompanying the 1978 Title. I Amendments expressed the view that; 
these needs could be quite different^ from those of public school 



children (H.R. Rep. 1137, 95th Cong.' 2d S^ess», p. 32 (1978). In 

practice, however. Title I Directors reported that patterns of 

instructional services ' rarely differed within a district for 

nonpublic and public school students in terms of grade levels 

served, subjects offered, or delivery model used (inclass vs. 

pullout). Only 9 percent -of the mail questionnaire districts 

offering services ,to nonpublic sdhool students reported any such 

differences. Case study data suggest that when services dif- 

f 

fered, suc^ differences were often attributable to constitutional 
considerations or other organizationa>l factors. For instance, 
the presence of religious symbols in regular nonpublic classrooms 
resulted in the use of only .a pullout design for nonpublic school 
students in one district, even though an inclass approach was 
used for most of its public school students. Another district's 
nonpublic school students did not receive Title I math services 
because its Title I math curriculum di<3 not match that of the • ' 
Catholic schools attended by Title I eligible students. When 
grade level differences were observed," they normally reflected 
the grade level groupings of each sector. 
Intensity of Services 

Three factors were used to contpare, within districts, the 
intensity of Title I services for nonpublic and public school 
students: amount of weekly services, class size, and, pupil-to- 
instructor ratio. Nonpublic school students received 2.6 3 hours 
of Title I instruction per weelc, on average. Their public school 
counterparts, on the other hand, spent an average of 4.0 hours a 
week in Title I (see Table 9-5). Nonpublic students, then, spent 

9-2 3 o±^ 



one-third less time receiving Title *I services than their public 
school counterparts during a typical week. The case study data • 
suggest that two factors rrost often lead to less time in Title I 
for nonpublic studenj^s : .(1) shorte? class periods in nonpublic 
schools, especially in those having religion classes, and (2) the 
instructional time lost vhen the itinerant nonpublic: Title I 
instructors traveled between schools- during a class' day. 

The average number of students in nonpublic Title 1 classes 
vas 6.4 compared tp 9*. 8 .in public schools. The smaller Title I c- 
class size in nonpublic schools (34 percent smaller), howeve^r, 
should be vies^d in light of differential staffing patterns 
observed in public and nonpublic Title I classrooms. 
Quality of Services 

Public Title I classes were often staffed with a certified 
teacher and an aide. Since staffing patterns were often deter- 
mined by the number of ^eligible Title I students at a school, 
most nonpublic Title I schools qualified for only one part-time 
^ or full-time teacher, ^^^e pupil-to-instructor ratio was quite 
low for both public (4.5 to 1 ) and nonpublic (3.8 to 1) Title I 
classes. 

The Title I instructors assigned to teach nonpublic school 
students and those teaching public school students had taught, on 
average, the same number of years in the Title. I progrcim, 5.5 
years. These Title I instructors .were most likely to be certi- 
fied teachers than instructional aides for both nonpublic and y 
public school students; however, nonpublic school students were 
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even more likely to have .beerx taught by a certified teacher ^ 
rather than a instructional aide (see Table 9-5). A common 
^finding of case studies. was tljat, since there was less oppor- 
tunity, for public of f icials to 'supervis4 instructors in the 

- ■ w 

nonpublic Title I classes, certified teachers were preferable for 

ensuring quality instructiibn. ^ , 

Most Principalg> in both public and nonpublic schools were 

satisfied with the Title I instructional staf f\forking in their 

•buildings (see Table 9-5). More nonpublic school Principals, 

* . i 

however, registered some disconten-fe over their present Title I 

staff than did public school Principals (16 percent vs. 7 per- 
cent )...!. . ' 

The prevalence of the pullout .design for Title ol instruction 
can create the potential for- scheduling and other logistical pro- 
blems for the regular classroom teacher. Almost one-fourth of 
the public school classroom teachers reported such problems; 20 
percent of the nonpublic teachers registered similar corrfplamts. 

The classroom teach^ers in the. nonpublic school reported 
meeting slightly more frequently with the Title I instructors 
than did their public school counterparts. For example,* 70 
percent of the nonpublic Title. I instructors vs. 59 percent of 

the public Title^ I teachers reported meeting at least once every/ 

I 

other week. Such interactions were, usually informal « Tlieir 
of nonpublic schools and the greater homogeneity of ^staff in 
these schools.' 
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. " TABLE 9-5 

TITLE I SERVICES TO NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Weekly Amount of Title I Instruction (Title I instructors — for 
pi^^lic school students (87); for nonpublic school students (38)) 

X Length of _ 

Title I Class . ' X No. 

Period in • Times A Minutes/ ^ Hours/ 

Minutes Week Week Week 

z 

Public 52 4.6 = 239.2 = 3.99. 

Nonpublic 37.5 4.2 = 157.5 ' = - 2.63 

Class Size ^and Pupil-to-Iristructor Ratio (Title I instructors — 
for public sojiool students (89); for nonpublic school students 
(38)) : -* ■ ' . 

What is 'the average nudfeer'of students served in a Title* I 
class? 



^ Publl>c^X ,= 9.8 ^ 

Nonpublic X = 6.4 - • 

On average, '^how many Title I staff members work with Title I 
students? . ^ , ^ 

Public Nonpublic 
X Number of teachers 1.2 1.1 

X Number of aides 1.0 4 .6 

Instructor Experiences and Qualifications (Title I instructor — 
for public school students ( 90 ) ; for nonpublic school students ^ 
(38)) , . • \ 

How long, have yoU worked in Title I? . 

Public X =i 5.5 years * 

..Nonpublic 'X -= "5.^5 Years ,7 



*The category and number of respondents are indicated within the 
parentheses. Public school of ficials provided data for pub^lic 
school students; nonpublj^c sohooX officials or Title I instruc-. 
tors teaching nonpublic students -usually provided information on 
nonpublic students' service^L 

1 p 4 



TABLE 9-5 (cont.) 



From whom 'do most students receive their Title I instruc- 
tion?' ^ 

* Percent of Percent of 

. regular class- regular class- . 

room teachers ^oom teachers 

for public for nonpublic 

school students school students 



V 



Certified teacher 

e 

Teaching aide/other 



70 
30 



77 
23 



**■ (89)* (43) 

Does this school^ have thp kind 'of Title I instructors you 



want? 



Yes 
No 



Percent of 
public school 
Principals 

92 V 
7 



Percent of 
nonpublic school 
c Principals 

84 

16 



(94) 



(43) 



Coordination of Title I Instruction with the Regular School 



Curriculum 



Did you* have* any problem in teaching the Title I students or 
the rest of the class because of the way Title I instruction was 
arranged. (i,e», scheduling, location)? 



Yes 



Percent of 
classroom 
teachers for 
public school 
stuaents ' 

24 



Percent of 
classroom 
teachers for 
nonpublic school 
' students. 



20 



No 



76 



81 



(85) 



*N for each response is in parenthesis. 



(41) 
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TABLE 9-5 (cont.) 



On average, how often do you meet with the regular classroom 
teacher to coordinate instruction? ' 



Percent of 
■9itle' I 
instructors 
for public 
school students 



Percent of 
Title I 
instructors 
for public 
school students 



Daily 

Once or twice a week 

Once or twice a month 

Less than every other 
month 



17 
42 
22 
9 



22 
48 

19 
5 



(88) 



(38) 



x5> 



*N for each response is in parentheses. 
% . 
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Location of Services , ~\ ' ' • . 

f Botti the Sustaining Effects Study (.school year 1976^7) and 
the District Practices St^idy (school year 1981-82) asked dis- 
trict-level Title I officials abopt £he location of Title I 
instruction for nonpublic school studerxts. Differences between 
•'these two studies in sample design (i.e., grades 1-6 for SES vs. 
Pre K-12 for DPS) and. resjx^nse' categories, as well as small 
sample sizes , preclude definitive generalization about cross-time 

trends; however, it is worth comparing the data from these two 

, . i ^ ■ 

studies. ' 

AS irv^iba'ted in Table. 9-6, 91 percent .of the Title I dis- 

tricts in the SES sample reported serving nonpublic school stu- 

dents at a no"npiibiic sfchool; only 83 percent of the DPS mail 

questionnaire districts reported serving nonpublic students in 

nonpublic schools. On the. other hand, only 10 percent of the 

districts in the SES sample indicated providing services to 

Title I nonpublic students in public schools in .comparison to 16 

percent of the districts in the DPS sample. ^ 

* 

In approximately 22 percent of the districts in the DPS mail 
questionnaire sample, some portion of the^ nonpublic students 
/received their Title I instruction'^ at a place other than the 
nonpublic schools/ they attended during the regular school year. 
'•'The alternative site was most frequently the public school but 
. this public school site was usually used fox nortpublic students' 
receipt of remedial' summer school instruction.' In at least four 
states, however, at least h^f of the Title I districts served 
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TABLE 9-6 

SITE OF DISTRICT DELIVERY OF tlTLE I, SERVICES 
TO NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS: A COMPARISON OF DATA FROM 
THE SUSTAINING EFFECTS AND DISTRICT PRACTICES STUDIES 



Percent of Districts * 

, , ' •" SES (1976-77) ** , DPS (1981-82 U - 

At nonpublic schools 91 83 

At public schools ^ 10 16 

" *<■ . • 

In mobile vans * 3 .2 

At neutral sites 

Other 




(98f ■ (114) 



*Percentages do not to'£al to 100* percent since more than one 
response to the question was permitted. * 

**Source: Wang, Ming-^mei, et'al.' "Table 3-31: Site of District 
Delivery of Services to Students Attend ing N on-public Sc^ols _ 
(Based on 98 Title I Distf^^ict^^^ Nature and Reciprerits of 

Compensatory Education , Report #5, Sustaining Effects, Study ,/ 
(Santa Monica, CA: System Development Cbrporat ion) , 1978, p. 68. 
The SES sttidy used the site cat^ories pf "At 'non-pub lie * school," 
"Public elementary asbool, " "Mobile facility," and "Site other 
than school including community center*" 
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nonp\iblic Title I students in the public school during the reg- 
ular schopl term^ This wa? usually motivated by constitutions 
laws, or legal interpretations that prohibited public school 
staff from teaching in the nonpublic schools •^^ 

.Districts rarely used neutral sites or mobile vans to accom- 
modate these state- imposed restrictions • Nationwide, four per- 
cent of the districts served at least some of their hop^ublic 
Title I students at neutral sites and even fewer districts (two 



percent) used mobile vans. ^ 

In discussing where nonpublic ' school students received 

Title I serviced i special attention must be paid to Missouri and 

■ ' ^' ' . ' . * 

Virginia, which served most nonpublic school children in Title 1 

programs under the bypass provision. In these two states, local 
districts are effectively prohibited from serving eligible non- 
public students because of state constitutional prohibitions. 
NThus, Title I services were provided through an independent con- 

rt 

tractor in each of these states rather than througfi local school 
districts 

According to U.S. Department of Education figures, 3,452 ' 



nonpublic school students in Missouri" and 7.34" nunpubtie— schooi- 



students in Virginia received Title I services in the 1979-80 

school year, representing 2.2 percent of the tQ-&al Title I 

/ / 

nonpubli/o school students (ED, 1982). Nationwide,* 3.6 percent of 



all Title I students were enrolled, in nonpublic schools "auringr 
"that school year. Missouri's percent of nonpublic Title I stu- '] 
dents (3.9 percent) was slightly aboVe this national average. 
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whereas Virginia's less than on5 percent (.7 percent) was sig- 
nificantly lower than the national average., 

c Several factors contributed to the lower number and per- 
centage of nonpublic Title I students in Virginia- The total 
private elementary/secondary enrollment in Missouri wag 40 per- 
cent larger/ than in Virginia in 1980 (130,30 2 vs. 76,084) even 
though total elementary/secondary enrollments (public and pri- 
vate) in th^se two states were roughly. comparable (974,950 vs. 
1,086,455, iffespectively) . -In addition, while over three- 
quarters (76.1 percefit) of the elementary/ secondary private 
school students in. Missouri attended Catholic, schools, less than 
one-third ( 30. 3 percent) of * Virginia 's nonpublic elementary/ 
secondary students were enrolled in Catholic schools (NCES, 1982,^ 
pp. 7 and 8). A preponderance of Virginia's nonpublic students ^ 
attended either religiously affiliated Jchools with policies of 
not accepting Federal funds and or nonaffiliated private schools' 
selecting students with average or ^bove average academic 
achievement . 

According to U«S. Department of iEducation data, nonpublic 
school student enrollment in the Title I program inci^ased 26 
percent between school year¥ 19 7 6^77 ~ajid Dur^ing the 

same four -year period, Virginia's nonpublic school student 
enrollment jumped from 35 to 7 34 students. National nonpublic* 
school studXnt enrollment in Title I increased only by 4 percent 
during tT^^s period (ED, 1982). 

/ 
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THE QUESTION OF "EQUAL EXPENDITURES" ' ^ . 

Both Title I and Chapter 1 require that a district's Title I 

expenditure for eligible nonpublic students "shall be equal" to 

that received by their public school counterparts, taking into 

* 

account the. number, of eligible children and their special edu- 
cational neeas. . ^ 

Neither law nor regulations, however, require that districts 
record or report per pupil expenditures or disaggregate expendi- 
tures according to public and nonpublic enrollments. Thus, per- 
pupil expenditure data ar^ difficult to collect from districts; 
Even when available', such figures are difficult to" interpret, - in 
part becaijiee districts use widely varying accounting methods and 
costing assumptions due to variances of .cost-of-living standards. 
Breaking down per pupil estimates into public and nonpublic per 
pupil expenditures further confounds analyses and interpreta- 
tions .... 

Given ^he emphasis of the Title I and Chapter 1 requicements 
on per pupil expenditures, but considering the attendant metho- 
dological problems, the .DPS attempted to collect per pupil ' 
expenditure estimates for public and nonpublic students only at 
20 case study sites. Thus, from the start these budget data 
likely reflected the biases associated with the nomination cri- 
teria (discussed in the methodology section of this chapter) . ,^ 

Expenditure data were obtained from 16 of the 20 districts. 
However, the methods used to derive these estimates varied . 
widely. Three of these districts kept detailed, separate records 
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for their public and nonpublic expenditures. Even in these 
districts, no attempt had been made to determine overhead -costs 
such as the preparation of the. budget, application, and evalu- 
ation for public and nonpublic school students . Most district^* 
without these separate public and nonpublic accounts derived 
estimates; through various expenditure models^ Still others made 
only "best guess estimates'."* Thus, the data should be inter- 
preted cautiously. 

The data, despite their limitations,^ result from'a sys^em- 
atic process to collect participation and expenditure data for 
public and nonpublic comparisons within districts. Table 9-7 - 
portrays the diverse patterns of participation ^and funding of 
nonpublic students. To proJ:ect the district's identity, district 
names are not presented-; however^ a three-part .descriptor identi- 
fies the district by its • geographical region, metropolitan 

■ ■" ' • ' ■■■ . . ■ / 

status, and total enrollment. The dxstrxcts are ranked by the 
ratio of nonpublic to public per pupil expenditure within a dis- 
trict (Column VIII). An estimated value of 1.0 for this factor 
would indicate parity between nonpublic and public expenditures; 
less than, 1.0, a lower estimate for • nonpublic per pupil experidi- 
tures; greater than 1.0, a higher per pTipil^ expenditure estimate 
for nonpublic students. ' ' 



*Upon completion of a preliminary 'analysis of the participaht and 
expenditure data from- these sites, follow-up phone calls were 
made to some of the visited sites to check particularly high or 
low estimates of per pupil expenditure. . • 
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TABLE 9-7 • • 

NONPUBLIC CASE STUDY PER PUPIL E|(PENDITURE. COMPARISONS' 
^ ■ ■' ' 1981-82 'SCHOOL YEAR (N=20) 
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1. Northeas-t/ • , 
•Central City/Large ' 


1 

>13,P 1 >1,700 .1 


* 

>12,000 


>1,500 


>15,000 1 


$606 ' 1 


$324 


, 1.0/ 


.r, yest / ; 

Urban Frlnge/lirge | 


5,000+ .1 '• 300 1 ' 4.700 


** 
660 


— 1 

18,500 1 455 1' 254 




i, Norineasi/ "\ \ \ 
Central City/Large J 7.900 '| 1,500 I 6,600 


1,212 


8,931 1 120r .| 726 




, 4. Northeast/ • | | | • 
Urban Fringe/Medium I 300 I 40 1 300 


* 32 


^ ' 1 1 

350 1 1188 1 789 




!). Mortheast/ T - i ^ r 1 

Central City/Large .| 2.500 I 300 | 2,200 


w • 
600 1 


5,872 1 m V 370 


1.34 : 


b. West/ , 1 1 : '1 
Central cCity/Medium 1 1.100 1 15 1 1.100° 1 


26. 1 


1,910 1 615 1 591 


i.i4 


/. Ml • 1 1— — 

Central City/Large | 5.100' 1 • 45 1 ' 5.100' 1 


** 

70 1 


7,008 1 643 1 723. 


.89 


8. Nest/ • II 1 1 
Central City/Large | 8.600 'I 1,100 | 7,600 1 


2.915 1 


. 1 1 
17,625 1 376 - 1 430 


.87 


9. Northeast/ ' 1 . r- | j 
Central' City/Medium j 700 | 160 | '600 


. 297 1 


881' y 549 1 653 


,84 \ 


10. . West/ . 1 1 1 1 
Central City/Large \ 3,200 | 250 ( 3,000 . 1 


428 J 


4.228 1 575" r 689 


.83 L 
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Table 9-7 (cont.) 


1981-82 Title I Budget : 
Total (including carry ►-• 
over; (.in thousands)' 


1981-82— Nonpublic ^ 
Budget (in thousands) 


1981-82— Public Budget 
(in thousands) ^ 


Nonpublic School 
Students Receiving ^ 
Title I (undupl icated) 


Public School Students 
Receiving Title I «= 
(undupl icated) 


Nonpublic Per Pupil 
Expenditure Estimates 


Public Per Pupil. < 
Expenditure Estimates ^ 


Nonpublic Per Pupil ^ 
Expenditure Factor H; 
Estimates, 


11. North Central/ 

Hentral Hitv/Larap 


900 


70 


1 

800 


129 


M,200 


535 


1 

673 ,-1^ .79 


.12. North Central/ 

null iiic LI u/ ricu i iiiii 


- 200 


30 , 


200 1 64 


300 


484 


670 1 .72 


13. Northeast/'^ ; 

Ppntral Pitv/I arop 


11,300 


1,700 


1 ** 
9,600 1 3,000 


** > 
12,000 


565 


800 1 .70 


H. Northeast/ 

Ppntral Pltv/MpHiuni 


200 


50 . 


200 1 140 


294 


350 


554 1 .63 


> 15.. S.outh/ 


**** 
12,400 


600 


11,800' 1 1,337 


14,291 


455 


826 1 .55 


' 16. North Central/ 

Ppjitral P itv/MpHiiiin 

vwl 1 Ul Q 1 V 1 vjr / 1 iCU 1 Uill 


700 


30 


700 1 133 


746 


226 


849 1 .27 


17. North Central/ 
Ppntral Pitv/I arop 

vCII Ul Q 1 v 1 vJF / UQI HC 






12,900 i 1,455 


20,680 




623 1 


18. North Central/ 

ucntidl l/itj/Ldi^c 


10,000 




1 1,571 


11,079 






19. North Central/ 
Central Citv/Larae 

Wwll Ul U 1 V 1 U T / IvUI 


*** 
6, '900 


N/A 


I N/A ! 742 


5,578 






20. North Central/ 
Urban Fringe/Medium 


400 


N/A 


N/A 1 10; 


. 428* 







♦Estimates were obtained froni this district, but to protect its Identity, only the calculations based on 
these estimates are provided. For all other districts, expenditure estimates have been rounded to two 
significant digits to protect the. identities of these districts. Actual "estimates, however, were used in 
the calculations.^ 



**Est1mates , / 
***Includes concentration, grant 
32^> ****Does not Include carryover 
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Among the 16 districts, the nonpublic per pupil expenditure 
factor ranged from 1.87 (District 1) to a low of .27 (District 
16). "That is, in District 1, -nonpublic students received 87 per 
cent more Title I funds, on average, than t'hair public school 
counterparts. On the other hand, nonpublic Title I students in 
District 16 received about one-fourth of the dollars received by 
public school Title I students, on average. Overall, districts 
with smaller Title I budgets (less than $90,000) tended . to have 
lower nonpublic per pupil expenditure ratios. 

The dominant aspect of the array is the diversity both of 
nbnpublic/public allcd .ion patterns and of participation levels 
For instance, 1 out 'v'ary 4 Title I students in District 13 
was a nonpublic student, whereas only 1 out of 100 Title I parti 
cipants attende<3 a nonpublic school in District 6. Even though 
this district had the lowest nonpublic participation level, its 
estimated nonpublic per pupil expenditure factor shows an almost 
equal expenditure, on average, between nonpublic and public 

I * - - _ ■ c* 

school students. " 

In orde;r to determine if districts had changed the propor- 

ft ' 

tion of their Title I budget spent on nonpublic students. Title 
Directors were asked about any changes in their allocation of 
Title I resources between 1978 and 1981. About 9 percent of the 
Directors reported an increase of at least 10. percent; on the 
other hand,' 8 percent reported a decline of this magnitude. The 
preponderance of districts of fering Title I services to nonpubli 

328 
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students reported^ less than a 10 pe'rcenj: change in either 
direction (see Table 9-^8). 

The Title l/Chapter. 1 legale fraine^ork does not contain, pro- 
visions requiring districts to repol^t expenditures disaggregated 
by public and nonpublic schools . Even if districts kept records 
permitting within-rdistrict public and nonpublic per pupil cost 
comparisons, other factors would confound assessments of whether 
nonpublic students were receiving their fair sliare of the Title I 
budget/ -according to the legislative yardstick • The legislation 
specifies that, in addition to the number of students, districts 
should consider the special needs of nonpublic students, v^ich 

conceivably *could be quite different from the needs of public 

i • ■ ■■ , * • 

school students within a district. ' t 

e 

To determine the extent to which nonpublic school students' 
needs were being talcen into* account in designing Title I pro- 
grams, nonpublic school Principals in the case study sample with 
students served by Title I were asked (1) whether nonpublic 
officials provided substantive input ihto deci'sions about student 
selection criteria, grad.d's served, program design nodel used 
(e.g., pullout vs. inclass), and which subjects were emphasized 
in the Title I program'^ anS (2) whether th&ir comments made much 
of a difference in the kinds of services nonpubl^cstudents 
received. Just over one half of the nonpublic Principalfe-t§.4 
percent) had any say over student selection criteria and about 
one-quarter (27 peifcent) influenced which subjects were empha- 
sized (27 percent). , ^ 



^ ■ , : TABLE 9-8 

PERCENT OP TITLE I DIRECTORS REPOI^TING CHANGES IN THE LEVEL OF TITLE I SERVICES TO 
NONPUBLIC STUDENTS IN RELATION TO TOTAL SERVICES BE^'WEEN 1978 AND I98I 



Changed less than 10% 



.Percent of 

Small 
Districts 

. 42 



Percent of 

Medium 
Districts 

39 



Percent of 

Large 
Districts 

62 



Percent of 

Total < 
Districts 

48 



V 

I 



Increased. by at least 10% 



Decreased by at; least 10% 



No Title I program for 
nonpublic students 



7.7 



50 



0 
9 
52 



21 



14 



9 
8 
35 

(88) 



*These percentage's when compared to other data from the study suggest that some districts 
without Title 1 programs for nonpublic sjtydents probably indicated a change of less than 
10 percent for this question. 
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Nonpublic dioceses or districts with staff vgho insisted'on 
having some say irf these matters were more than twice as likely 
to have a different mix of services from those in the public 
school Title I progreun. In general, however, reluctance, indif- 
ference, or resignation abojjt these matters reigned among non- 
plublic school administrators. One nun's obiservation, "We're just 

glad to get the help we do, " reflected a prevalent attxtude in 

• ' ' i . ' ' '■ ^ ' * • 

visi^ted sites. * 

• ' . ■ ■ . <• * . 

The main ccxnplainta of nonpublic school officials had less 
to do with the levifl of services provided than with the processes 

or rules governing such decisions. High on nonpublic school 

• * S * . ^ 

off icials' complaint list was the statutory prohibition against 
providing Services to nonpublic students living outside Title I ^ 
attendance areas (29 percent of nonpublic Principals inter- 
viewed). Paperwork and other administrative -burdens were qlso a 
frequent ^ source of nonpublic school officials' dissatisfaction 
with Title I ( 21 percent of the nonpublic Principals inter- 
viei^ed). The jnost prevalent complaint lodged against local. 
Title I administrators was that they ^d not involve nonpublic 
administrators 'in key program design, staffing, or ^allocation » 
decisions (32 percent of nonpublic Principals interviewed). 

On the other hand, almost three-fourths (72 percent) of the 
nonpublic Principals interviewed saw a benefit in the program's 
focus on providing supplementary services to students furthest 
behind in school." Over hal* of the nonpublic Principals (56 

percent) felt that the special design features of the program 

• • • ■ *f » ' 
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(e.g^:, qualified s-^aff , smal^L group or Individual instruction, 
, remedial materials), contributed to increased academic progress 
* for students '-served by Title IV 

: ■ ' .'■ • ' ^ ' • ... - ■ . ' : 

SUMMARY ' ; 

From a national perspective, the overall participatign level 
of ^nonpublic school students over the last ^our years has, at 
best, been in a steady state, although several indicators point 
to a relative marginal decline in nonpublic students' access to 
Title I services. For example, when' viewing changes in Title I 

^^onpiiblic and public enrollments in light of overall nonpublic ^ 
and public enrollmenl: patterns between 1976 and 1980, the non- 
public participation rate in Title I increased by less than 6 
percent, \rtiiie public participation in Title I increased ^y 

r almost 18* percent during, that period. ^Also; the proportion of; 
Title I districts serving nonpublic students ^siding in Title I 
attendance areas declined from 59 percent in 1978 to 56 percent 
in 1981.. ■ * / . 

At least -three, factors appear to be closely associated with 
.the participation level of nonpublic students in the Title; I 
program: overall nonpublic' enrollment patterns, district size, 
and states' constitutions and laws. Also, both philosophical 

(e<g., separation of church and state) and practical (e.g.,, too 

• . * ■ ■ . . . • 

much paperwork) reasons were given by nonpublic Principals who 
cl\ose not to participate ' in Title I. However, data from this 
study are not sufficient to ccxnpletely explain why some eligible 
nonpubfic students are not receiving Title I services^ 



For nonpublic school students receiving Title I services, 
several patterns emerged from within-distirict analyses of 
District Practices Study data concerning the intensity, quality, 
and location of their services: (1) their Title I classes .were 
shorter; '(i2) their class size was smaller; (3) their Title I 
instruction might be better coor^fiatec^ with their regular 
classes; (4) their pup8.1-to-instructor ratio was slightly lower; 
(5) the Title I instructprs of nonpublic Title I students had, on 
' average, the s.cime amount of teaching experience as their public 
school counterparts, arid nonpublic school students were even more 
likely than public schoo^l students to be taught by a certified 
teacher rather than a^n instructional aide; and (6) while most 
nonpublic students received Titlfe I s.ervices rn their nonpublic 
schools, more than one-fifth of ^he"^ dis.tr icts served some portion 

of their nonpublic students at another location. 

• ' \ • • • 

Nonpublic students residirig states with constitutional or 

* li . ' . ' ■ " - - 

legal limitations for serving nonpublic students, ,and riot in one 

of the two bypass states, were likely to hdve less comparable 
services than nonpublic students residing in states .without such 
rulings. In a sizeable number of. these districts, nonpublic stu- 
dents were taught outside the nonpublic schools, most frequently 
in the public schools. ' . 



33-:; ^ 
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CHAPTER 10 

LOCAL TITLE I EVALUATION 
AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



GUIDING QUE5TI0NS~AND-HIGHLIGHTS-QF— STUDY- FINDINGS 

Local Title I evaluation and technical assistance were not . 
thoroughly investigated by the District Practices Study because 
several recent studies have i closely exeunined these areas. At the 

« 

same time, the DPS did ask local Title I personnel about' evalua- 
tions and technical assistance, and the specific questions that 
guided that, inquiry together with related findii^gs are high- 
lighted below. ) ^ ' ^ ' ^ 




How valuable are require^ evaluations to local 
.tie I Directors? 



In an open-ended/ question^ 15 peircent of Title I ^ 
Directors said that ev^.^ uatiori requirements should . 
be kept to ensure that "the essence of the program 
is not lost . " 

- Seven percent of Title i Directors ranked evalu- 
ation, testing, and needs assessment among the best > 
features of the 1978 Ic five percent ranked them 
;Smong'the worst feature:. . 

How burdensome and necessary are Title I evaluations ? 

- Title I Dii'e^tcrs rank: -i evaluation as relatively 
burdensome but eilr > a.- relatively necessary to the 
management of the p^^ogram. 

How useful are Title T evaluations to local decision - ' 
makers ? . v \ , 

- Overall/ larger districts seemed to find Title I 
evaluations more useful than smaller districts. 

- Directors ranked evaluations as fourth in importance 
(behind funding levels, teachers' or Principals' 

riB commendations, and needs assessments) for making 
changes in the number of children "served at each 
grade level>s^ 
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- Twenty^^ive percent of those Directors who changed 
the relative emphasis placed on different subject 
areas reported that evaluation results influenced 
their decisions. 

- Eighty-six percent of those making changes in Title 
curriculum found evaluations to be helpful. 

How much help do states and Technical Assistance 
Centers give to local school districts on evaluation ? 

- Sixty-four percent of the Title I Directors ^Yio 
received asisistance from atate officials received 
help with their Title I evaluations. 

* ■ 

- Twenty-six percent of Title I Directors mentioned 
that Technical Assistance Centers were helpful in 
meeting evaluation requirements. 
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INTRODUCTION 

After a short review Vof the legislative history of evalua- 
tion in Title I and Chapter 1, the study's findings on evaluation 
are presented • The findings are grouped into four topics: gen- 
eral conun^nts on the value of evaluation, the burden of evalua- 



tion, uses of evaluation res 



ilts, and interactions with state 



Title I offices, and Technical Assistance Centers [TACs]* 

SUMMARY OF LEGAL ^REQUIREMENTS 

EvaLuation requirements have been part of Title I since the 
original version of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act in . 
1965« ,At that time, the law required local projects to ensure 
that "effective procedures, including provisions for appropriate 
objective measurements off education, will be adopted for evalu- 

; . , ' - J '. .■ ' - 

at ion at xeast annually of the effectiveness of the progrcims in 




meeting the special educ^ationaV needs of educationally deprived 
children" (P. L. 89-10, §205). 

V Debate over the 1974 Amendments to ESEA revealed some con- 
gressional interest in increasing the specificity of the evalu- 
ation requirements so that the, results of more uniform local 
evaluations could be aggregated at the state and national levels*. 
This led the U.S. Office of Education to develop arid disseminate 
a set of models for acceptable local evaluations and to set up a 
network of|p Technical Assistance Centers to help the states and 
districts with evaluaticn-w 

In 1978, Title f regulations required districts to use one " 
of the models. Districts were required to assess every 3 years 
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the gains made by Title I students * over at least a 12 mon,th 
period. In addition, the 1978 Amendments^ required for the first 
time that evaluation results be used . in local program planning^ 
Chapter 1 of ECIA retained the spirit of former evaluation 
requirements, although much of the detail has been removed frcxn 
the law and regulations. Local projects must toe evaluated, the 
evaluations must include objective measures of achievement in the 
basic gkills, and gains over periods of more than one year must 
be measured. * \ 

\ 

REPORT OF FINDINGS 

General Comments o n the Value of Evaluation 

' ~~ ■ r 

since the 1978 Amendments imposed a fairly elaborate set of\ 
evaluation requirements on school districts, information on the 
perceived necessity and value of local evaluation is of interest. 
The general verdict from Title I Directors was positive, although 
they were quite aware of the demands that the requirements placed 
on them. 

Several open-ended questions in the representative inter- 
views and mail questionnaires elicited mention of evaluation as a. 
valued part of the Title I legal framework. Table 10-1 shows 
that 15 percent of the 100 Title "l Directors interviewed sajtd 
that evaluation requirements should be Kept in place "so that the 
essence of the program is not lost." Table 10-2 shows that some 
Directors ranked evaluation (including testing and needs assess- 
ment) fifth among' the "best features of the 1978 Title I law and 
regulations," excluding from the rankings the very general 
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"TA-BEE~10^ 



PERCEIVED REQUIREMENTS NEEDED TO 
KEEP THE ESSENCE bp TITLE I • 



Keep student selection guidelines (e. 
selection of those in greatest need) 



Keep using poverty measures to "^determine 
eligible attendance areas and ,scho,ols * 



Keep supplement-not-supplant and' excess 
costs provisions 



Keep DAC/SAC or its equivalent 

Keep evaluation requirements 

Keep Title I categorical . ^ 

Keep accountability provisions 

veep programs focused on basic skills 

Keep comparability requirements 

Keep nonitistructional duties provision 

Keep local control and flexibility 

Ojflier--e.g. , keep SEA monitoring, keep 
application procedures (all less than 5%y 



Percent * 
68 

44 ' 

30 
29 
15 
13 
i2 
9 

7 . 
5 
- 5 

17 
(96) 



*Data are based on representative interviews with 100. Title I 
Directors* Percentages in this column dq, not total to 100 per- 
cent since more than one response to the question was permitted. 

■ . • • ■ . i ' • 

**The number in parentheses beTow the; line 'In this and all sub- 
sequent tables is the number of respondents to this item. 

. • ■■ ■ V 
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* TABLE 10-2 

-f^EPeEWFrP- fiKFT' ftKin WORST FRATURES OF THE 1 978 



LAW AND REGULATIONS 

* Best "Features 

E^rovides funds/serviices for disiadvantaged 
students . ' 

' Provisions for selecting eligible school 
attendance areas and students 

* Funds allocation provisions (e.g. , supplement-, 
not-supplant, comparability)-. 

Requirements concerning School and District 

Advisory Councils 

' ■ " . * "J * 

Paperwork problem reduced 

• Evaluation/ tes^ting/ifieeds assessment 

• Requirements provide sufficient flexibility 
to meet needs ' • * 

Others. — e:g., no best feature; .individualized 
instruction (all less than 3%) 



Worst Features 



Dec.lining dollars 



Requiijements ^concerning School vand District Advisory 
Councils : ' « 

Red tape/paperwork " * . ^ 

C ompa r alf i 1 i t y 
. Regulations need more flexibility 

School-and student selection tequirements 

Evaluation/testing ' ^ , 

^ Supplement-not-supplant and excess costs ^ 

■ • ... 

Maintenance of effort 

. Others-re. g. , too mariy r-equirements,- too much state 
control ot problems -with SEA (all less than 4%) 



Percent ^ 
37 

8 

8 

8 

7 
7 



21 



•(906) 

23 n 

23 
20 

7 
• 6 

5 

5 
,4 

3 

22 

(961) 



**Perc?<antage3 do not total to 100 percent since more than one 
reapcase to the question wa8T>ermitted . ' ^ 

Er|c ' / - - . .^40 



conunents about providing funds and services- for disadvantaged . 



children. A smaller percentage of Directors (5 percent) ranked- . 
evaluation requirements among the "worst features" of the 'law and 
regulations- , ^ 

Burden and Necessity » 

To provide further information on opinions about evaluation 
arid Other requirements, Title I Directors responding to the mail 
questiorin^aire were asTced to rate the burden and the importance of 
the major provisions of the 1978 law. They ranked each ^n -scales 
from 1 to. 10 with 1 representing the most butdensome ajnd the^ most 
, necessary provisions and, 10 the least burdensome and least neces- 
sary provisions. -Table 10-3 shows that T^itle I Directors ranked 
evaluation .^requirements high on both scales.. That is, Directors 
believed that evaluations were important for. attaining- the objec- 
tives of Title I programs despite the burden and paperwork 
involved in complying with the requirement. - , 

Examining these findings more cJLosely reveals that burden 
and necessity of evaluation differed for districts of cjifferent 
size. As one might expect, compliance with evaluation require- 
ments was 'm6st burdensome for small districts (see Table 10-4).' 
In such districts, which had fewer than 2500 children^ the * * 

responsibility for meeting Title I evaluation ^requirements of ten 
fell to the Title I Director. The Title I Directors, Principals,.^ 
and Title l' teachers in these districts often spent proportion^- 

' * » . ' i . 

ately more itime on evaluation than did their counterparts in 
larger districts. In addition, Directors in small districts 
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TABLE 10-3 . . 

BURDEN AND NECESSITY RATINGS OF TITLE I LEGAL 
AND REGULATORY PROVISIONS 



Necessity * Burden * 

Ranking, and selecting students ^1»7 5,2 

Evaluation procedures 3.5 4.2 

Ranking and selecting project areas 4.2 6.1 

I- 

Adequate size, scope> and quality 

provisions 4.8 6.3 

Parent involvement 5.5 3.8 

,Supplement-not-supplant provisions 5.5 5.5 

Maintenance of effort provisions 6.5 5.5^ ^ 

Comparability provisions ' 7.3 5.0 

Excess costs requirements ^ *^ \ 

Complaint resolution procedures 7.7 6. 4 



*Provisions were ranked from 1 to 10 on necessity and burden with 
1 being most necessary anc' most burdensome. 



'§42 



TABLE 10-4 " 

PERCEXyED BURDEN AND NECESSITY OF. TITLE I EVALUATION 
REQUIREMENTS IN SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE DISTRICTS 



District Size * 

Small Medium Large 

Necessity** 3,4 3.6 3.9 

Burden** 4.0 4.6 4.6 

Director ' s . 
time spent 

on evaluation 13% 11% ll%. 



(742) (602) (315) 



*Small districts' had fewer than 2,500 children; medium districts 
had between 2,'500 and 9, 999 children; large districts had at 
least 10,000 children. 

**Title I legal and regulatory provisions , including evaluation, 
were ranked from 1 to 10 on necessity and burden. 

■ ■ . ■■ / 
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often had non-Title I responsibilities. In some districts, they 
were Principals of Title I schools or even Title I teachers. The 
burden of evaluation requirements appeared to be less in the .view 
of Directors in larger districts, where they might have employed 
professional evaluatore to assume much of the burden of Title I 
evaluation. Somewhat unexpectedly, despite the relatively 
greater burden and time r*^ 'uired for evaluations in small dis- 
tricts. Title i Directors in smaller districts reported that 
Title I evaluations were re"* atively more important to accom- 
plishing their program goals. 
Uses of Evi=^luation Results , 

Data from the District Practices Study permitted an assess- 
ment of the extent to which evaluation results were used in local 
program planning. Again, the findings were generally positive. 
The results of local evaluations often played a significant role 
in program decisions, although surveys of opinion within the 
district tended to be somewhat lopre important in reaching these 
decisions and funding levels generally exercised the greatest 
influence. 

One "type of program decision influenced by evaluation 
results was the amount of service provided at each grade level. 
Thirty-three percent of districts had changed the distribution of 
services among grades. In districts reporting such- changes. 
Title I Directors ranked changes in Title I funding levels as the 
dominant reason, but results of formal Title I program evalu- 
ations ranked fourth, behind teachers' or Principals' recommen- 
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dations and data from formal needs surveys (see Table 10-5). 

When asked specifically about the reasons for serving secondary 

* -tf ... • • 

school students. Title I Directors gave the use of formal data an^ 

r 

even higher relative ranking, although it should be,, noted that 
this response category included needs assessments as well as 
evaluations (see Table 10-6 ) • . . 

Twenty-two percent of the districts^^changed the relative 
emphasis placed on different suiDject areas (e.g., reading, mathe- 
matics, language arts). Of those districts about one-quarter 
reported that evaluation results were a factor in the decision* 
Again, as Table 10-7 shows,, funding levels, needs surveys, and 
teachers' or Principals* recommendations ranked ahead of evalu- 
ation. 

Title I Directors also reported that evaluation results 
helped them make changes in Title I staffing and curriculum. 
Table 10-8 shows that evaluations were less important 'in making 
staff changes than for changing curriculum. Thirty percent of 
the districts making significant staff changes found evaluations 
to be very important. Although many fewer districts made major 

changes in their Title I curriculumsv ^evaluations—appeared-to-be 

more helpful in making these decisions than in making staffing 
changes. Eighty-six percent of those that made curriculum alter- 
atione found evaluation results to be at least somewhat helpful.. ' 
Regarding the specific curriculum chcmge to increase or decrease 
the use of the pullout design in Title I classrooms, 56 percent 
of the districts changing their emphasig on pullout found evalu- 
ation results to be useful. 

^ K)-ll . 
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TABLE 10-5 . , 

REASONS FOR CHANGING TITLE I SERVICES TO GRADES 



Reasons ^ ■ ^ - ^ 


Percent* 


Changes in Title I funding level 


50 . 


Data from formal needs surveys 


30. • 


Teachers' or Principals' recommendations 


30 


Results of formal Title I program evaluations 


25 


Demographic changes 


'20 


New state mandates. or emphases 


16 


New district mandates or educational philosophy 


15 


Changes in other Local programs 

t 


14 


Informal assessments of program performance 


13 


Other " ' . . 


.11 


_ i 

m 


1 . 

(145)- 

• 


- f • ■ 








*Percentages in this column do not total to 100 percent since 
more than one response to the question was permitted. A maximum 
of five reasons for change was included for each district.' 
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TABLE lp-6 : 

REASONS/WHY DISTRICTS DECIDED TO 
HAVE TITLE I SERVICES ABOVE ELEMENTARY GRADES 



Reasons 

Formal data (needs assessments, evaluation, 



Percent* 



tests ) ' 




31 
T 


Serve as many needy students as possible 


20 


Had the money available 




19 


Have jalways done it; decision made 


long ago v 


19 


To proYid.e continuity of service 




15 


Parents wanted it 




14 


School personnel wanted it 




12 


Emphasis of state Title I office 




12 


Informal judgment 




12 


Grade span of schools (grades 1-8)' 




11 


District officie staff wanted it 




8 


Institution of minimum competency requirements 


8 


Other — e.g., school board decision, 
changes (all less than 5%) 


demographic 


12 



(65) 



*Based on data from, repr^«rfentative site interviews. Percentages 
in this column do not t^al to 100 percent since more than one 
response to the question was permitted. 
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• TABLE ld-7 

REASONS FOR CHANGES IN EMPHASIS 
IN TITLE I SUBJECT AREAS 

c 

Reasons ^ Percent * 

Changes in Title I funding 44 

Data from formal needs surveys 41 * 

Tearfhers' or Principals' recommendations 38 

Results of formal Title I program evaluations 27 

Parents* recommendations 26 

New state mandates or emphases • ' . 24 

New district mandates or educational philosophy 20 

Informal assessments of program performance' Ji 18 

Changes in other local programs 14 

Demographic changes 4 

Other - 3 



(95^) 



*Data are based on responses to the mail questioijffiaire. Percent 
ages in this column do not total to 100 percent since more than 
one Response to the question was permitted. 
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TABLE 10-8 



IMPORTANCE OF EVALUATION RESULTS FOR 
MAKING CHANGES IN TITLE I 
STAFF AND OTRRICULUM 



Percent of Districts Indicating Importance 
• Of Evaluation Results 



Type of 
Change 

Title I staff 



Very 
Important 

16 



Somewhat 
Impo rtant 

14 



• Not 
Important 

70 



Title I 
curriculum 



53 



33 



13 



Both staff and 
curriculum 



35 



26 



38 
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Evidence on how districts use Title I evaluations bears out 
Directors' comftients on the overall importance of evaluation 
requirements. In the aggregate, 39 percent ''of all districts 
reported that evaluation results helped them make decisions about 
changes in services to graces. Title I subjects. Title I staff- 
ing. Title I curriculum, or some combination of these Title I 
components. 

It is also nbteworthy that the use of evalii^tiAon resu^-ts 
seemed to vary across districts with different characteristics/ 
One important difference was whether districts experienced 
Title I budget increases or decreases between 1978 and 1982. One 
might argiie that more difficult decisions must be made during 
periods of decline than vAien budgets increase. As districts 
reduced services to Title I children, dropped services to some 
Title I schools, and laid off Title I teachers, local admini- 
strators would turn tQ evalu^ions and other "objective" data to 
help them make hard decisions, or so the argument goes. Others 
would maintain that in times of retrenchment, decisions become 
more "political," and evaluations are less useful. Tl;ie District 
"~^ractdces~ Strudy -provi-^ 
of this issue, but Table 10-9 reports some tantalizing results. 
Districts experiencing budget decreases of 10 percent or more and 
districts with level funding (which indicates real decline 
because of inflation) seemed to have found evaluation results 
somewhat more useful than districts with Title I budgets that 
increased by 10 percent or more between 1978 and 1982. However,, 
the differences are slight (7 percentage points),. 
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TABLE 10-9 



USE OF TITLE I EVALUATIONS IN DISTRICTS 
'WITH DIFFERENT BUDGET CHANGES 
BETWEEN 1978-79 AND 1981-82 



Decreased 
By At Least 
10 Percent 

42% 

58% 



Budget Change 

Little or 
No Change 

41% 

59% 



(114) 



(151) 



Increased . 
By At Least 
10 Percent 

35% 

65% 



(179) 
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Another interestirtg finding is the use of Title I evalu- 
ations in districts of different size* Table 10-10 shows that 
large districts (with at least 10,000 children)- were inost likely 
to use evaluations to help them make Title I decisions. Small 
districts reported using evaluations less than either medium or . 
large districts. This finding makes some sense when one recalls 
that large districts oare more able to afford professional evaluj 
ators, who can assist Directors and others in using evaluation 
results* Smaller districts may strive only to comply with 
evaluation requirements and may find results less useful over- , 
all. , J 

This is, of course, somewhat at odds with the finding thit, 

i 

small districts (more than medium and large districts) report^ 

evaluation requirements to be necessary to accomplish the pur-p 

poses of Title One possibility is that small districts usied 

evaluations more to justify their participation in Title I, | 

whereaB medium and especially large districts found, evaluations 

to be more useful in /making Title I program 4©cisions. Another 

' ' -/ /^ - / 

explanation is that some small districts may have confused ter- 

* . • ' ' i 
"minology and included . student selection procedures in what they 

termed evaluation. ' . ' 

/ ■ • ' .■ 

Interactions .with State Title I Offices and TACs ' 

\ / ■ . ■ ^ ' I . 

/ Since, the congressional mandat.e in the 1978 Amendments 

' - • • • • ' ■ I 

included the state and Federal obligation to monitor and help 
districts with their evaluations, it is worth discussing Ipriefly 
what monitoring and assistance Directors reported in the area of 
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TABLE 10-10 
. ■ • .• ■ 

USE OF TITLE I EVALUATIONS IN 
SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LiVRGE DISTRICTS 



* ■ ■ * 
District Size ' 

Small V Medimp 'Largs 

35% 42% ' -49% 

65% ' . 58% ^ 51% 



(196) . bl57) (91) 
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evaluation*. Ap^>ar^nj/ly evaluatioti was seldom a bone of conten- 
tion when states reviewed local Title I applications. Less than 
2 percent of districts reported that their- state Title I offices 
objected to the evaluation segment of their Title I applications. 
However, this is an area in which state regulations and policies 
were sometimes perceived to be more restrictive than those of the 
•Federal government (although it should be noted that only /a small 
percentage of directors found an^ state regulations or policies 
more restrictive) . Seventeen percent of districts reported that 
some state policy or regulation was more restrictive than Ffederal 
Title I regulations', and 7 percent of Title 'I Directors speci- 
fically said that their stater's evaluation policies were more 

restrictive than Federal regulations. Table 'lO-J-l, which lists 

i " ' ' ' ^ ■ 

results from states with at least three districts responding, 

- . ■ . « ' .- 

shows that "there, can be signif-icant difference of opinion within 

states ^bout the SE^' s added restrictions. 
' ' Districts also reported that state Title' I offices were 
helpful in developing and improving local Title I evaluations. 
Nearly 70 percent of districts said that SEAs had helped them in 
^ • some way. Of tha^t group of districts, 64 percent said that 
SEAs helped with their e\^Tuati6ns~; ^Sg£riW~a^~^a'b"le— 1-0-12- 
cates. Title I Directors in the same state sometimes differed in 
their -.views bf the SEA's helpfulness with evaluation. 

Another major source of help in performing Title I evalua- 
tions is the Title I Technical Assistance Centers [TACs] . Pre- 
viously located in 10 regions of the country, the TACs were 

. / ■ • 

) * ■ io-2q 
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* ' TABLE 10-11 ; — 

TITLE I DIRECTORS' PERCEPTIONS OF ADDED 
RESTRICTIONS. IN STATE TITLE I' EVALUATION POLICIES* 



State 
1 ■ • 

2j 

r 3 

4- 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



- State Rules Are More Restrictive ; 

Yes ' No 

:• 7 6 

■ 1 • 2 . • 

. • - 0 3' ' 



2 
4 
1 
8 
2 

i 



5 
3 
4 
2 
2 



♦Results are only reported for states with three or jnore dis 
tricts responding t;o the question. • ■ ' 
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TABLE 10-12 



LOCAL TITLE I DIRECTORS' PERCEPTIONS OF STATES' 
HELPFULNESS IN MEETING EVALUATION REQUIREMENTS* 



States Help ; 



state 


Yes , 




1 , • 


D . 


J. 


2 


1 1 


1 n 

iU 


3 


5 


2 


4 


6 


o 


5 - 


6 




6 


2 


O 


7 


4 


2 


.8 


6 


1 


9 


3 


3 


10 


6 




•11 . 


5 


3 


12 


4 


z 


13- 


3 


3 


14 


4 


7 


15 


11 


10 


16 


11 


5 


17 


4 


1 


18 


4 


2 


19 


'9 


2 


20 


5 


0 


21 


5 


2 


22 


10 


6 


23 


5 


2 


24 


4 


3 


25 


5 


0 


26 


5 


1 



1 . 

♦Results; are only reported for states with* five or more d^ttrfcts 
responding to the question. I j 
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mandated to assist states and local districts in implementing 
and using Title I evaluations.- Twenty-six percent of districts 
reported that TACs were helpful in administering their Title I 
programs. Thus TAG personnel rank only behind state Title I 
officials in helping districts with their evaluations. Despite 
the favorable response toward the TACs, opinions about TACs' 
usefulness varied among types of districts and across regions. 
As Table 10-13 shows, Title I Directors in medium and large 
districts perceived TACs to be more helpful than Directors in 
small districts. 

Table 10-14 indicates that districts ir different regions 
viewed the helpfulness of TACs differently. Although there 
might have been extenuating- circumstances, it appears that some 
TACs were viewed more positively than others. For example, 51 
percent of districts in Region III, which included some mid- 
Atlantic states and Virginia, reported that the TAC in their 
region helped them with evaluations. At the other end of the 
scale, only 6 percent of the districts in Region VII cited the 
TAC as helpful. 

SUMMARY 

Findings from this studji^ndicate that, evaluation in Title I 
was largely living up to the intentions of its advocates: it was 
called a worthwhile function by local Tit" 3 I Directors; it was 
used (although it was not the moot critical factor) in making 
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TABLE 10-13 



PERCENT OF SI^xALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE 
DISTRICTS REPORTING THAT TACs WERE HELPFUL 



Percent Indicating TAC Was Helpful ; 

Size Yes No ' N 

Small 19 81 195 

Medium * 34 66 157 

Large 29 71 90 



TABLE 10-14 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS IN EACH 
REGION REPORTING THAT TACs WERE HELPFUL 



Percent Indicating TAC Was Helpful ; 



Region 


Yes 


No 


N 


I 


32 


68 


38 


II 


26 


74 


39 


III 


51 


49 . 


39 


IV 


44 


56 


48 


V 


15 


85 


92 


VI 


30 


70 


61— 


VII 


6 


94 


34 


VIII 


27 


-73 


26 


IX 


14 


86 


44 


X 


33 


67 


21 
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local program decisions; and technical assistance for evaluation 
was 'available. The following reviews the findings: " 

• Title I Directors often rated evaluation as **neces- 
sary" or "crucial" to achieving the program's goals, 

• Directors also considered evaluation "burdensome, " and 
some judged it "unproductive." 

• The results of local evaluations often played a signi- 
ficant role in local program decisions, although sur- 
veys of opinion within the district tended to play a 
larger role still. Evaluation was of some importance 
in decisions about grade levels to be served, subjects 
to be emphasized, staffing, curriculum,, and the. use of 
pullout designs . > 

"I 

• Title I Directors in -districts experiencing level 
funding or budget decreases seemed to find evaluation 
results somewhat more useful, - j 

• Compared to their counterparts in smaller districts. 
Title I, Directors in larger districts found evaluations 
more useful , c 

• Although some Directors believed their states ' regu- 
lations or policies on evaluation were stricter than 

^ those of the Federal government, the states rarely 

criticized local evaluation designs iii reviewing appli- 
cations, 

o State Title I offices often helped districts with their 
evaluations, (This may help account for the finding 
above; the states may have offered enough assistance to 
forestall possibld^-^oblems before local applications 
were submitted,) 

• The Technical Assistance Centers were another source of 
help, although some TACs were viewed as more helpful, 
than others, and larger districts found the TAC assis- 

tance more—useful— than—smaller- ones., 
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APPENDIX 
STUDY DESIGN FOR PHASES I AND 11 

INTRODUCTION 

This appendix presents an overview of the study design for 
Phases I and II of the Title I District Practices Study, It is 
intended to make clear the various sources of the data that are 
reported in this volume so that the reader can make informed 
judgments as to the validity of findings and analyses. The fol- 
lowing sections summarize the development of the objectives of 
the study/ describe the sampling design utilized, give a chro- 
nology of the instrument development and field testing, and 
describe the data collection procedures. These sections are 
supplemented with other materials to. help the reader interpret 
the analyses that were conducted. Readers interested in research 
methodology and the logistics of data collection will also find 
this material informative. 

DEVELOPMENT OF STUDY OBJECTIVES AND METHODOLOGIES ^ 

' Several activities were initiated immediately after contract 
award in an effort to refine the study's objectives and the 
research questions that the study was intended tp_-a^ Con-: 



greSvSional officials were interviewed and documents were reviewed 
to gather the available information on program implementation and 
the likely effects of the new legislation and regulations. An 
Advisory Panel was. established to review and refine study objec- 
tives. Research questions were developed based on this input and 
related to appropriate data collection methodologies. In the 
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following sections of this chapter, each of these steps is* 
discussed in more detail. 
Document Review 

The first major task undertaken during the Titl^ I District 
Practices Study [DPS] was a review of relevant background 
materials. The review was performed as a precondition to the 
refin^lent of study objectives and subsequent development of 
instrumentation. Documents reviewed included the following: 

• . Pre-1978 Title I statutes and regulations 

• The Title I law (P.L. 95-561 and the technical amend- 
ments, P.Li 96-46) - 

• The General Education* Provisions Act and the EDGAR 
regulations 

o The Conference .Report (H.R. Report Number 95-1753) 

• The House Report (H.R. Report Number 95-1137) 

• The Senate Report (S. Report Number 95-856} 

• House and Senate Hearings preceding reauthorizat: v»i^ of 
Title I . . 

• Reports submitted to Congress from the National j nsti* 
tute of Education [NIE] Compensatory Education) 31*:% 
(e.g.. Evaluating Compensa^^ory Education: An /Ent ^^>:■;iv^f 
Report on the NIE Compensatory Education StudyW h<'''^Vr ['l-^ 
istration of Compensatory "Education ; Title I Funds 
Allocation : The Current Formula ; Dem^onstrat ion ^Stud las 
of Funds Allocation in Districts' ; The Effgc t s of Ser - 
vices~on~Studen.t~Developm ent J - Using AchieveiaenjK[, Tesl ' 
S cores to Allocate Titlt g^^l Funds ) 

• Both f!^t:C.s of proposed Title I regulations (June 29, 
1979 dud June 11, 1980) 

- » * ■ 

• A corviplete set of the rfjjports from the Title I Legal 
Standards Proj?;.>et und-^^rteiken for NIE by th3 Lawyers* 
Coimnittee for Civil iLights under Law 

• Repoirts prepared by o-Lher NIE ^contractors for the Com- 
pensatory Education Study (e.g., Thg Instructional 
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, Dimensions Study ? A Comparative Analjysis of ESE A^ 
Title I > Administration In Eight Staties ; Title I 'lSEA 
Sub-county Allocation Study ) ^ 

m Analyses of Title I undertaken since the 1978 l^v^riA'- 
ments (e^g., A Policy Maker's Guide to Title Z A>f the 
^Elementary and Secondary Education Act and . l€ s l^ela- 
tionship to State and Local Special Programs ^ fhe 
Office of Education Administers Changes in a ? ^ w : 
Agency Respouse to Title I, ESEA Amehdments^ f 1978; 
An Analysis of the Impactof the Proposed R oo fgani- 
zation and Consolidatio^|gTtemonst ration Proje ct? (s. 
Report Number 1780) on Title I of the Eleme ;it^Vy and 
Secondary Act of 1965 ) 

As an integral part of this review, we used texrual coiupari- 
sons of th^ existing law, < regulations, and legislativr? history 
Title I. 
Advisory Panel 

The second major task wns the formation of an Advisory 
^nel. The Title I DPS ?.dvisory Panel consisted of 18 merubers. 
Four of the persons were frf.^ state education agencies., t\xL^^ were 
from school districts, and five were from research organizations 
or universities. Advisory Panel members were: 
Elise Ax Clarence Morris 

Clark County School District Arkansas Department of Education 

Las Vegas, Nevada Little Rock. Arkansas 

Lillian Barna Cynthia PeaeorX 

San Jose Unified School Benson,. North Carolina 

district 

a Jose, California Leonel Resales. 

Brownsville Inde^^endent School 

Rcsie Doughty District. " -r------ 

University City Public Schools Brownsville, Texas 
University. City, Missouri 

Paul Rost 

Richard Duffy Albuquerque School District 

U.S. Catholic Conference Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Washington, D^C, . 

^ . Jim Sanders 

William Grant Western Michigan University 

State Board of^ Education Kalamazoo, Michigan , 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Paul Hill Louis Monacel ^ 

The. Rand Corporation ; Detroit Public Schools 

Washington, D.C. Detroit, Michigan 

Mary Kennedy Barbara Wylder 

The Huron Institute School District 81 . . 

Cambridge, Massachusetts Spokane, Washington 

Michaef Kirst Eugene Ymiolek 

Stanford University Hillsboro County School District 

Stanford, California Tampa, Florida 

Robert Marley Phil Zarlengo 

North Carolina Department of Rhode Island Department of 

Instruction Education 
Raleigh, North Carolina Providence, Rhode Island 

The first meeting of the Advisory Panel was convened on 
January 22-23, 1981. Substantial guidance was received regarding 
policy issues and questions tliat the study should address. The 
Advisory Panel also met on January 28-29, 1982 to review- prelimi- 
nary findings, to discuss possible special report topics, and to 
consider any follow-up to initial data collection activities. A 
third Advisory Panel meeting took place June 17-18, 1982 to 
review study findings, provide feedback on the study reports, and' 
give g r." dance for Phase III of the study. 
Refinement of Study Objectives and Research Questions 

A third major preliminary activity was the r'fefinement of 
study objectives. Research questions for the DPS were developed 
and continually refined throughout Phase I of the study. Initial 



res^finement was based upon review of relevant literature and 
legislation. Subsequent refinement occurred through conversa- 
tions with organizations active in Title I legislative delibera- 
tions and informal ' contacts with colleagues in the fi^ld. 
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. In November 1980, interviews 'were conducted with 24^ persons 
in the Title I program office,^ the\U.Sv Department of Education' 
[ED] office of Planning arid Budget, 'and the School Finance Pro- 
ject. These interviews provided critical information for identi 
fying the predominant, concerns of program management 'and fdr iso 
lating kejr local management issues. ^ 

rn December 1980, interviews were conducted wi,th 10' per- 
sons in ED's Office of Legislation, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Nonpublic Education, and the National Advisory 
Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children. These inter 
views- further clarified likely reauthorization issues as well as 
aided in the refinement of study objectives and research ques- 
tions . . , ^ 

' In January 1981, eight secondary, nonpublic, and school- 
wide projects were visited in order to further familiarize pro- 
ject staff with Title I issues at the district ' level . Research 
•questions and preliminary instruments were examined' and subse- 
quently refined to capture the expected impacts of Chapter 1 of 
the Education Consolidafibn and Improvement Act CeCIA] of 1981. 
This final refinement of lAe content of data collection instru- 
ments enabled the study to gather certain baseline data for com- 
parisons between the existing Title I law a nd sim ilar prnvigjcmg 
in ECIA, the extent of Title I Directors' knowledge of ECIA, and 
their initial reactions to the Act's relative strengths and 
shortcomings. . * 

The fundamental goal of this study was to provide policy- 
make^ with systematic descriptions and analyses to inform their 
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decision? concerning the regulatory or statutory che^nges intended 
to improve compensatory education services funded by the Federal 

J 

government for educationally deprived children. The two refined 
study objectives were: / 

• To describe how local sphool districts implemented 
Title I, ESEA under the 1978 legal framework as a 
baseline depiction for comparisons to local implemen- 
^> at ion under Chapter 1, ECIA ^ / 

• To document local educators' rationales! for program 
decisions, their perceptions of the proplems and bene- 
fits of existing Title I requirements, j^i^nd their 
assessments of expected effects '^of Chapter 1, ECIA oh 
school districts' implementation of *Tiile I 

The focus of the first study objective shifted from an 

emphasis on assessing the impacts of the 1978 Amendments on local 

implementation to desc^-ibing program operations' under the 1978 

legal framework as a baseline for comparing lodal operation of 

■/ 

Title I under Chapter 1, ECIA, In certain are^s o^ special 
interest, however, data were collected to. pentifLt comparisons of 
tho periods prior to and after the implementatjlion of the 1978 
Amendments. These areas of special interest |.ncluded 'administra- 
tive reporting and paperwork burden, attendance area and' student 
selection procedures, and types of services provided with Title I 
funds. Additional areas covered for cross-time comparisons 
incTuded basic descriptl:ve"iTi^ormation about the number of 
schools and students served, grade level and subject area empha- 
ses, and funds allocation decisions. 

The second research objective was also( refined to reflect 
the current policy context. The study provides detailed 



assessments from, local administratoTs <jf the expected effects of 
Chapter 1, ECIA requirements on local practices. 

The two study objectives- diffier primarily in their focus, 
but cover similar substance. The first study objective seeks to 
uncover the more objective detailing of current activities at the 
district level. The second study objective focuses more on the 
subjective perceptions of Icey school of ficials, their rationales 
for making specific program decisions, the problems and benefits 
of existing provisions, ' and the practices they expect school dis- 
tricts to implement under ECIA over the next several years. 
Relating Research Questions to Data Collection Methodologies 

The research questions for each study objective are prer 
sented in Figure A-1 . , Three categories of data were required to 
address these research questions: 

• Data describing current district practices 

• Ret rospect i ve data for cross-time comparisons (school 
years 1978-79 to 1981-82) 

• Prospective data for assessing the possible effects of 
legislative and fiscal changes . . ' 

The specific current practices described elsewhere in this 

/ 

/ • ■ ■ . . 

report are summarized under'ilesearcih Qcestions 1-3 for Study 

Objective I. Ihey include, for instance, school and student tsir- 

g et i ng pr oced ur e s , pr o ced u r e s " f or cc»npXyi ng~"w^^ 

ment requirements, program deb Lgn and staffing patterns, and par- 
ticipatipn data. A part of thir description relates (through 
statistical and qualitative a: aiyses) the current practices, pro- 
cedures, and participation data to other district characteristics 
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' FIGURE A-1 ' ' *, " 

STUDY pBJEfGTlVES MD RESEARCH dUESTION?. 



STUDY OBJECTIVE I: 



To describe how local ■schcol 'districts implement TitJ.e I, ESEA 
under the 1978 legai framework as a baseline^^^epiction for 
cbmparis'on with local imglementation under Chapter 1, ECI>A; ' . , 



RESEARCH (JUESTIOWS 



CD 



2. . 



3. 



What is the current incidence of a broad range of Title I practices in school' 
diffttricts throughout the country? These ^Title I practices copcern: 

Targeting of Title I^funds'to certain atttendance areas or schools 

Identification and selection of Title I students ^ ^ * 

^ Fiscal mah'agemept ^requirements ' ' ^ 

Program Resign and staffing patterns 

Parental involvement, especially, in the planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of' Title I projects . - 

Coordination among' programs ^ . '• 

^^at amount and kind of Title I services are provided to nonpublic school 
students and have these^ changed since 1978? 

How do state and Federal requirements and activities affect the management and 
reporting .practices of local school districts operating Title I programs? 
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FIGURE A-1 (cont J 



S TUDY OBJECTIVE II ; To document local educators' rationales for program decisions, 

their perceptions of the problems and benefitr of existing 
Title I requirements, and their assessments of expected effects of 
• "Chapter 1, ECIA on school districts' implementation of Title I 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

!• In the follow.lng specific areas, why did school districts choose their prese . . 
. policies and practices and not others? What do local officials perceive ac 
major problems and benefits of these procedures? 

• Targeting of Title I funds to certain attendance areas or schools 
^ • Identification and selection of Title I students /■ 

• Fiscal management requirements 

• Program design and staffing patterns 

• Parent involvement, especially in the planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of. Title I projects 

• Coordination among programs 

2. Aqcording to public and nonpublic school officials, why did school districts 
choose their present policies and practices and not others for nonpublic 
involvement? What do they perceive as the major problems and benefits of these 
procedures? What changes. do they believe should be made? 

3. What are local program directors' perceptions of strengths and weaknesses! in 
state management practices? I \ 

4*' What changes do school district officials expect under ECIA and for which \ 
requirements do local program administrators seek additional clarification? \ 

' ■ I ■ ■ \ 
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such as enrollment, grades served, geographic location, size of 
budget, or state influence variables. 

Cross-time analyses (1978-79 to 1981-82) involve statistical 
comparisons of grade levels served, subject areas emphasized, and 
district level allocation priorities (instructional, auxiliary, 
and administrative expenditures). The rationales for ^nd the 
possible determinants of these observed trends are also assessed. 

In a more prospective vein, the study collected data which 
shed light on the anticipated effects of legislative changes in 
Chapter 1, ECIA and on fiscal cutbacks to Title I. Although 
local programs under Chapter 1, ECIA were first implemented in 
the 1982-83 school year, key interviewees were queried in the 
. 198j^-82 school year about the possible effects of changes in ECIA 
in their districts, provisions in the new law for which further 
clarifications might be useful, and assessments of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the new law. 

Four methods of collecting data were employed, each designed 
to produce a greater depth of understanding of the issues under 
study. The broadest coverage was provided by a mail survey sent 
to more than 2, 000 school districts. This survey used fixed 
alternative responses and asked for data on the frequency of 
events and counts of participants. This instrument would permit, 
for example, a description of changes in the allocation of Title 
I funds across budget categorie^s and allow these changes to be 
related to changes in program characteristics. However, the 
findings from this instrument would not inform policymakers about 
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the decision-making process that led to the changes, nor indicate 
the :rationale(s) supporting the decisions that were made. These 
could be very important in predicting' the . consequences of further 
changes in legislation or funding levels. 

To provide this infoirmation, a sample of 100 districts was 
visited for the purpose of conducting in-depth structured inter- 
views that probed the cleoision-making process and its ration-, 
ale(s). These data provided rich descriptive detail about the 
decision-making process that buttressed the findings from the 
survey. The interview instruments touched the same arfeas as the 
mail surveys, but provided more opportunities for the respondents 
to answer in their own terms rather than make forced choices . 
Instructions to the interviewers to probe for details ensured 
that complete responses were obtained. 

Even this methodology would not provide fully sufficient 
data about the nature of all administrative practices, however. 
There were some areas in which there was too little prior gui- 
dance in the form of earlier studies or other information for us 
to know with certainty what line of inquiry would be most fruit- 
ful. To gather information about these areas, and to provide 
validation of the other methods ^of data collection, case studies 
(2 data collectors on-site for one week) weris conducted using our 
most expc/^ienced staff to obtain as completes a description as 
possible t f the . functioning of the Title I program in 20 
districts, \ 

! ■ ■ ■ ■ _ , _ • • ^ 
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In addition, 20 districts were visited for two days to 
obtain greater detail about the operation of Title I programs for 
nonpublic students • This data collection effort WciS moii? struc- 
tured than the case studies of administrative practices, >:>.it 
required that the data collectors follow up airbiguous leads and 
probe sensitively for details* Taken together,, these four data ^ 
collection strategies provided the study with the breadth and 
depth of coverage to support the findings and resulted in the 
highest quality of information for policymakers, 

SAMPLING DESIGN FOR THE STUDY'S THREE SAMPLES 

Three samples were selected for the Title I District Prac- 
tices Study. ..The first sample, consisting of 2,205 Title I 
Directors in representative school districts, received a mail 
questionnaire. The second sample consisted of 100 representative 
school districts that weire visited by project staff (the inter- 
view sample). The chird saniple consisted of 40 school districts 
where special purpose case 3tudies were conducted to examine (1) 
-nonpublic involvement in Title I and (2) local administrati9n of 
Title I. 

Mail Questionnaire Sample 

if 

The sampling^ frame for the mail questionnaire was con-~ 
stxucted using the Market Data Retrieval [MDR] tape, which con-, 
tained the most comprehensive (lOOVe^cent coverage Of public^ 
school dis'tricLs) and; most current (updated to September 1980) 
•listing o5 school districts. ' 



Three stratification variables were employed for catego- 
rizing school districts prior to selection: district size, dis- 
trict location, and Orshansky poverty level. 

Three? categories for district size were employed: fewer 
than 2,500 students (small); 2, 500-r9, 999 students (medium); and 
10,000 or more students (large). Our strategy was to optimize 
the design by allocating sample sizes to each of t/ three size 
categories to equalize the variance of the estimates cierived from 
each of the separate size groups. Larger sample sizes .jre used 
for the two smallest size categories to offset the ef f e . • of 
smaller sampling fractions in these strata.' The final v^jaMple 
size for the small stratum was 915; for the. medium stratuirir 745; 
and for the large stratum, 380 school districts. In addition, we 
selected with certainty the 60 largest districts in the United 
States . ' ? 

Within each of the t;hree diistrict size groupings, school 
districts were categorized along an urbanicity dirr^ension as cen- 
tral city, urban fringe, or honmetro]. xtan districts. Districts 
were also separated into one of thr^^e categories usir*g the third 
stratification variable, the Orshans-zy poverty level : districts 
with 2 5 percent or more of students below the poverty levalv dis- 
tricts with 12-24 percent of students below the poverty level, 
and districts with fewer than 12 percent of students below the 
poverty level. 

Since not all school districts have Title I programs, sample 
size was augmented to reflect expected proportions in each size 
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stratum of districts with Title I programs** The overall selec- 
tion process resulted in the selection of 2,305 school district j. 
From this pool, 100 school districts with Title I progrcims were 
selected systematically for the interview sample, leaving 2,205 
school district-s for the mail questionnaire sample (see T-ible 
A-l ) . Of these remaining districts, 149 did not have Title I 
programs , 

^ This resulted in a' sampling frame of 2,056 Title I school 
districts for the mail questionnaire sample* The final response 
rate from Title 1 districts receiving a mail questionnaire was ^ 
37*2 percent , resulting in an actual respondent sample sizf> of 
1,793 3chocl districts. : 
Interview Sample 

A sample of 100 school districts was chosen from the origi- 
nal pool of 2*305 described in the previous section. These 3 00 
districts were selected with probability methods so as to result 
in roughly equal numbers in each of the groupings* Interviews 
were conducted with the district's Title I Director,. Coordinator 
of Instruction, Special Education Director, and the Bilinguc 1/ESL 
Di:: .^^'tor in each of these districts which employed such adminis - 
trators on a full or part-time basis. The chairperson of the 
District Advisory Council and at least one member of a School 
Advisory Council were also interviewed in each district in this 



*Sample sizes were augmented based upon data from a fast 
response survey of "School Districts Participating in Multiple 
Federal Progra^ns" published by NCES (Fast Response Survey Report 
No. 7) in 1979. 1 
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TABLE A-1. 



SAMPLE SELECTION AND STRATIFICATION BY DISTRICT SIZE 
FOR THE MAIL SURVEY AND INTERVIEW SAMPLES • 



'^^"^^Si"''^ ^"""^^^ °^ Districts Sample Augmented Interview Mail Survey 

Si£atum From MDR Tape Selection Sample Sample Sample 

Small (fewer than 2,500 11,396 . 915 1,089 31 i nsfl 

students) .wo:; ji 1,058 



760 33 727 



Medium (2,500-9,999 3,182 745 
students) . " 

_ Large (10,000+ students) 620 380 . - 396 .11 385 

Cartainty (Among 60 largest 60 60 60 25 ti; 

districts) ■'^ 

15,258. 2,100 2,305 100 2,205 
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sample • Depending on the' size of the district and the time allo- 
Gated to a specific visit, at least two Title I schools were also 
visited. School visits entailed interviews with the Principal, 
one Title I instructor, and one regular classroom teacher. Both 
teachersi were randomly selected . 
Sample for Case Studies on Local Administration 

Selection of the districts for the local administration case 
studies was based primarily on the questions we intended to exam- 
ine in the case studies. The three substantive issues we wished 
to explore in these case studies were: ^ 

• Interactions between district and school- level per- 
sonnel in the implementation of Title I projects 

• Effects of changing resources on local administration 
of Title I ■ ^ J 

• Effects of multiple categorical programs on district 
and school administration of Title I 

To maximize the information obtained about these issues, we 

used a two-stage strategy to select sites. First, ^states were 

identified based on the following criteria: 

• Percentage decline in Title I allocations from 1980-81 
to 1981-82 

• State per pupil expenditures for the handicapped 

• Experts' recommendations on states' handicapped effort 

• Existence of funded state bilingual programs 

• Existence of funded state compensatory education 
progrcims 

• Experts ' estimates of the state educational agency 
[SEA] control of , or involvement in, local Title I 
admi n i s tr a t ion 
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The second stage, involved purposiVely sampling school dis- 
tricts from selected states based on th^ following criteria: 
SEA recommendations 

Ratio of 1981-82 funds allocations to 1980-81 alloca- 
tions • 

Number of handicapped children served 

Number of limited-English-j^'rof icient [LEP] children 
served \ 

Number of minority ^children- 
Total students | , 
Number of schools \ ' ' \ 
The last two criteria- — number of students and number of 
schools — resulted more from practical concerns than from substan- 
tive issues* Most of the sites seljected for our special case 

studies were districts^ with medium or large enrollments (20,000 

1 

to 50,000 students). We believed that districts of this size 
would yield richer data about local Title I administration than 
smaller districts in which districjt-school interactions were less 
complex. Moreover, it was feasible to do a case study of a dis- 
trict of this size in one week — tjie time we had allocated; it 
would have b*een difficult to obtain comprehensive descriptions of 
extremely large districts in thali amount of time • Thus , we 
believe that our two-stage purposive sampling plan provided us 
with 20 sites with a high probability of yielding important 
information on district-school administration of Title I and that 
were of a manageable size for one-week site visits. 
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Sample for Case Studies on Nonpublic Involvement 

Twenty districts were selected as sites for case studies 
examining nonpublic involvement in Title I. These districts were 
recommended by a number of sources including state Title I 
Coordinators, U.S. Department of Education officials, and repre- 
sentatives frc«n nonpublic education organizations. Districts 
were selected on the basis of (1) broad geographical representa- 
tion, (2) a range in size, and (3) reputations for a particularly 
effective nonpublic involvement, problems with such participa- 
tion, or unique approaches to involving nonpublic students. 

Given the limited existing information on nonpublic involve- 
ment in Title I, the diversity of state laws and local practices, 
- and the complexity of nonpublic and public interactions, deci- 
sions were made on a site-by-site basis about the individuals to 
be interviewed, the questions to be asked, and other forms of 
data to be reported in the write-up of each case study. 
In general, however, the respondents included: 

• Titlei I Director ; 

• Nonpublic school system official 

• Principal ftom one or two nonpublic and public schools 
with Title I students 

• Principal from one or two nonpublic schools without 
Title I 

The nonpublic school system officials were knowledgeable 
persons from the nonpublic school sector with the highest parti- 
cipation rate in the district's Title I program, usually the 
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Catholic school system. However, in districts with large numbers 
of non-Catholic school children in nonpublic schools, a knowl- 
edgeable person from that sector was also interviewed. Princi- 
pals .representing schools wittiout Title I were selected from non- 

public schools, in public school attendance areas with the highest 

♦ - 

concentration of low-income families. 

INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 

A set of 18 instruments was developed for the DPS. Included 
were four forms of the mail questionnaire; 9 interview instru- 
ments that were used to collect data from respondents at the 100 
representative school districts; and a group of interview, instru-, 
ments that was employed in the special- purpose case studies. A 
list of the instruments is presented in Figure' A-2. 

These instruments werie developed in consultation with offi- 
cials from the ED's Planning and Evaluation Service/ Title I pro- 
gram officials, and the study's Advisory Panel. To avoid need- 
less duplication, we carefully r-aviewed existing data sources and 
previous studies of Title I's administration* We also discussed 
the objectives and scope of this stiady with program officials and 
the staff of previous Title I studies "co ensure that relevant 
issues were addressed in the instrumentation and ^t^at cross-time 
comparisons would be possible. 

The study's instrumentation was initially pretested in four 
districts during January 1981. Sites selected for pretests 

/ 
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. FIGURE A-2 

i 

LIST OF INSTRUMENTS 



Interview Sample : * \ , . 

■ — . . *• . * 

Title I Director. ^ , ' . , 

Coordinator of Instructional Component .. 
SpreciaV'-fiducatioo Director . • *^ 

Bllinguai/SSL Di^edtor * / » 

• ■ ■ • / ' ^ • • * • ■ 

DAC Chaarperson/Member . . t> . . , . 

-SAC Chairperson/Member . » * v 

Principal . » * ^ 

Title I Instructor „ . . ' * 

Regular Classroom Teacher ^ ^ ' \ . . * 

Mail Questionnaire ^ . . 

Form A Cora, School Selection,- Student Selection, Pro- 
gram Design and Staffing ,/ \ 

Form B Core, Parent layolvement. Instructional Services 

Form C Core, Fiscal Management^ Nonpublic Involvement 

Form D Core, Interaction with State Title I Office, 
Audits and Complaint Resolution • 

Nonpublic Case Study 
Title I Director , 

Nonpublic School System pfficiaT ' , 

Principal* of Nonpublic School wj.th Title I Students 
Principal of Nonpublic School without Title I Student 9 
Local Administration Case Study 
Fieldworker Guide 
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represented a variety of geogra^ic" locations/ district sizes, 
^and grades served. The pretests provided * information' on: 

• Feasibility of the instrument's to collect the desired 
data 

• Appropriateness of items to measure the desired phe- 
nomenon . .. • . 

• Improvements to. the formatting of the instruments 

• Actual administration time req,uired for purposes of 
estimating respondent burden 

A second round of formal pretest visits- to five districts 

was conducted in late February 1981 -that incorporated revisions 

to the draft instriaraents based on the ' first pretest* During, both 

rounds of pretesting, a broad range of local Title I officials 

(e g.. Directors, Principals, teachers, Parent Advisory Council 

members) were queried to ensure that all major administrative 

issues were addressed. The pretesting also provided guidance 

concerning possible relationships among state, district, and 

school level variables. - . 

: \ • 

Instrumentation for the Mail Questionn'aire 

A matrix sampling approach ^ was utilized to reduce respondent 
burden on the Title I Directors receiving the mail questionnaire. 
There was a core set of 34 items asked of all respondents'. These 
items addressed the fundamental purposes of the Title I legisla- 
tion and were identified as crucial baseline data to inform major 
policy issues: number of* students served by grade level, number 
of schools served, financial data; and assessments erf the best 
and worst features of the current la^ and the likely effects of 

ECIA. ::• 
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The remaining pool of 103 items was.divided into 4 .groups 
of conceptually related items. No' more than 67 questions were 
contained ih any version o^ the questionnaire. . ^' ^ 

In addition to* the core questions^ Form A of the mail ques- 
tionnaire contained questions regarding three frelated subjects-- 

o ... - ♦ 

targeting, student -selection, and program desigi? and staffing. 
Whe^ 'School district pfficiars planned their Title I programs, c 
they often had to make* simultaneous decisions about tlue number of 
schools or attendance areas, served, the number of students 
receiving Title. J. services in these schools, and tlie grade 
level(s) and cbpter . area(s) emphasized in their Title I pfo-. 
gr^ms. The grouping of tjie questions in this form of the inai.1^ 
questionnaire reflected those interdependent decisions" at the • 
local level. In addition. Chapter 1, EC lA changes some key • 
-aspects of these requirements in the Title I, ESEA law. T!his 
group of respondents, .therefore, was also asked^ to make informed 
* judgment sV about this possible effects of. changes in the new Chap- 
ter 1 l^w oh targeting and student selection procedures over the 
next several years. . - 

Form B of the mail questionnaire was composed of questions 
regarding two related 'jsubjects- -pa rental invol^>ement and instrac- 
tional services. The Title. I legislation stipulated that par- 
ents, through school and cjistrict-level advisory councils, should 
be involved in the design, implementation, and assessment of 
Title i programs. Federal ptjlicymakers also requested informa- 
tion about other factors 'that contributed to the instructional 



— - : ^ " • * ' 

programs offered by school districts with , Title I • funds . »By' 
grouping these two types of questions il we yexpected- a more coher- . 

en^hjijicture of the multiple f6rces affecting local decision 

\ 

makers' rat.ionales for their existing programs and chanaes in ' 

their decision processes. This group of respondents was also 

asked to reflect on how parental' involvement might change over 

the next several years in their districts .under the Chapter 1, 

ECIA. legislation whicid eliminates the mandatory Parent Ad vistary 

Council requirements. » , . 

Form C of the^ Mail Questionnaire was composedoof two sets of 

distinct items. The first set , of que'stions dealt with fiscal 

requirements such eJs ccmpai^ability and maintenance of effort.. 

Since the new Chapter 1, 'eCIA alters these provisions,: respon- 

depts in these groups made informed judgments about* possible 

impacts of 'these 'new provisions. The second set of questions 

» • * 
dealt with services to nonpublic students. • 

Form D of the MaiU. Questionnaire contained questions on the 

\ y ' \ . - 

interactions between local scl^pol districts . and the state Title I 
officjB, as well as on. the related topics of auditing and com- 
plaint, resolution. Grouping these *sets of items provjlded compre- 
hensive inf orma-^ion on the^ state's role in application approval, 
monitoring, and technical assistance as- perceived by local Title 
I officials, as well* as possible relationships, between percep- 
t.ions and*rep6rted practices in the areas of auditing and 'com- 
plaint resolution . 
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Ins-brumentation) f or jjhe Interview Sample . % 

The instrumentation for the interview sample consisted' of a 
. . ' . ^ '"^ . « . * . ' . 

nine-part package of interviewVprotocolS (see .Figure A-2).* The 

basic issues addressed in these interview protocols were those in 

the nail questionnaire; however, the content varied to 'reflect 

the diverse perspectives, experiences, and responsibilities of 
" - 't> . • * ■• 

each respondent group. The interview ^lao permitted probing 
questions not possible in the mail questionnaire.gr Accordingly, 
th^ interview instruments focused on eliciting rationales for 
relationships among various locat decisions and practices' in • 
.implementing Title I. 

Instrumentation for Ce^se Studies on Local Administration 

• The instrument far the case studies on local administration 
of Title I was a Fieldworker Guide. The, Fieldworker Guide was 
divided into seven sections: ^ , • ^ ' 

— — '-Bnvi-ronment^-of"the" Tit le 'I prog^^ • 

School selection and resource allocation r 

Student selection . . a • 

, Program design" 

'Influence of other special programs 

Influences on disj^rict-school interactions. 
"Vignette of the district Title I program 
Each of the first five sections was made up of five or six ques- 
'tiqns. which the fieldworkers" answered afta^ examining Title 
documents* and ^interviewing district personnel .' For .each of these 
questions,- the^ guide provided suggestions on 'which documents to 
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review, which people to interview, and what f^rrategies to use to 
answer the questions. Since circumstajice^ v". "ii d from site to 
site, the precise questions fieldworkers 'isiirict respon- 

dents could not be specified in advance. 1 'e cas6 study 

instrument wa-s aimed at standardizing data co: . . ion as much as 

possible so that cross-site comparisons and analyses i/ould be ^ 

\ • ' ^ . ^ . - . ^ 

possible while allowing for variations .fro"^ site to site and for 

detection of serendipitous findings. The f iel^sjv- qrkers made final 

decisions on documents, respond^ts, and strategies based on vAiat 

they learned about the Title I programs in the districts they - 

visited. The sixth section — influences ' on local interactions — 

stated several hypotheses for the fieldworker to assess.^ The 

seventh section asked the fi.eldworker to'write^ aWignette of the 

program which summarized the salient characterist,ios and issues 

* ' * ' .'■ " * ' ' ' 

related to Title I in that district • ^ ssar 

- - • ' " — " ■ " . ■ ' 

Instrulnentation for Case Studies on Nonpublic Involvement 

Both the mail questionnaire and representative interview 

« ■ .'^ 

samples provided survey information on participation rates of 

nonpublifc school stuQents and otfier data describing Title I pro-' 

♦ . * < ' » 

grams for students attending nonpublic schools. • To* augment these 

broad descriptions, this study explored possillJle barriers to non^r 

public 3chc?ol participation and ways- in which districts have 

overcome the^e barriers. 

In general, questions, in the nonpublic interview protocol 

were far more open-ended than in the , interview sample- instruments 

and relied more extensively on probes for each question when 



appropriate. Other forms pf evidence examined in the nonpublic 
case studies included: 

• Relevant correspondence between the public . school sys- 
tem nonpublic schools rielating to Title I 

* • ' State Ijaws pertaining to serving students in nonpublic 
schools with public funds 

• 'Re^fevant state guidelines or other technical assistance 
^ materials on serving rionpub lie school students ^in the 

Title- I program , . ^ 

FIELD OPERATIONS FOR REPRESENTATIVE AND SPECIAL PURPOSE SITE 
VISIT SAMPLES 

— \ — — ' , ; / 

Communication with Participants ' " ' , * 

After 100 districts had been randomly selected for the 
Iwiterview sample, a planned series of communications were initi- 
ated with each district and state Title I office. 'The nature and 
sequencing of those conmunications are indicated below: ^ ^ / 

(1) >' State Title I Directors were phoned and informed ^of the 

study and of those districts within the state that /had 
been s^Lected for visitation. ^ 

(2) « Written verification of (1) above was provided to all 

states. • •/ ' 

. ^ *. • ■ - 

(3) District Title, I Directors were phoned and informed of 
the study. Their voluntary participation was sought at 
this time, and 'general information about the district 
'was requested. ^ " ^ 

(4) Writ:ten verification of (3) above was provided to all 
sites. 'A letter was sent to the district Superinten- 
dent, the district Title l' CoQrdinator/Directo^, and 

the. state Title I Director. » ' ^ ' 

... ^ . 

(5) Phone calls were made to the Title I Director, to 
arranige the dates of the ^scheduled visit, the scfhools 
to be visiti^, the teachers to be interviewed, and 
other appropriate details of, the .visit. Th^se calls 

. were made at least three weeks prior ^ to actual visits* 



(6) Wl:i1:ten yeri^i&ation of all detains agreed to in (5) 
v^as, provided to the district. . 

(7) Introdbqtory calls by inte^rviewers to^ the districts 

. were made two &ays"*prior to the scheduled site visit - \ 
' 'an* served to confirm the interview schedule and other I 
data collection/travel arrangements. * , I 

(8) Thank you calls were^^lnade from Adv^nged Technology io ^ ^ 
each district after the completion of the visit. 

(9) Thank y6u letters were sent' to each district after r 
the completions^ pf the visit. 

Communication with' special purpose sites proceeded in much 

the same fashion as described above. Due to the -relatively less 

structured protocols for the special purpose sites, however, more 

attention was focused on determining the particular ;^eople to b^ 

interviewed at ''each site. All spebial purpose sites were also 

sent thank you letters and additional informational material when • 

- • . ' f 
request^. . * 

' I. ^ • • ■ ' ' . ■ • 

Selection and Training of Data Collectors - 

^ • • . 

Twelve interviewers were 'selected to * complement the perma- 

nent Advanced 'Technology Title I staff in conducting site visit-s 

I 

and case "studies. Candidates were recruited through advertise- 
ments in newspapers and newsletters, contacts with other research 
organizations, and suggestions offered by seye|:al s.tate and local 
Title I Directors. ' 

Over 120 applications were received as a result of the 

f ' ' ' 

recruitment: effort. After' reviewing these applications, senior 
DPS project staff interviewed the 40 most highly* qualified candi- 
dates by phone. Two references werfs . contacted for each candi- 
date. Based upon this series of interviews and recommendations, 
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22 individuals were invited 4:0 face-to- face interviews with pro-, 
ject staff. Twelve finalists were then selq^cted. r • 

The 12 interviewers were mailed training materials shortly' 
after selection. A series of study questions were sent along 
with the study materials t6 guide -the interviewerp in their 'pre- 
paratory review. Interviewers were asked to respond to these 
^questions and mail them back to Advanced Technology.^ The 
responses helped identify areas which deserved moris;^ in-depth 
coverage dmring the formal> training, * * • 

The training agenda focused on the statutory and regulatory 
provisions of Title I and changes to these provisions • in Chap- 

ter 1, ECIA, the use of data collection instruments, o and \he 

"\ • ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' . 

developmejitf of enhanced interviewing skills . , ' ^ 

Esffch interviewer was given a training manua% which contained 

* 

* ♦ s - 

essential information on interviewingc technijques, procedures for 
'recording da^a, confidentiality and respondent rights, field 
editing and reporti-ng, and travel procedures. * - 

Eac^i, interviewer was alsb given a Question-by-Question 
Specifications >Manual > This manual contained the full s^t of 
interview instruments with^ notes explaining any intricacies sur- 

rounding individual^ questions . Many of the annotations served to 

/ ' - * ■ . . 

highlight the similarities and differences between existing Title 

requirements and those in ECIA,. Such explicit ccmparisons 
indicate^iy^o the v interviewer those, items which merited a full ^ 

discussion^^f pending changes in certain program features 

I"' . - 

affecting' implement a t^Lon at the local level. These maniaals were 
used extensively during the training sessions., ^ 



The major topical areas addressed in ^he training were 

targeting, student ^election, fiscal management, program design. 

J ' • • » 

and staffangx, multiple ^rodfram issues, state' interaction and 

audits, ^nd local- administration. For each of these areas, a 

senior staff, member presented an introductory lecture. This 

staff mejnber then led. a demonstration role t>lay which was fol- * 

lowed by a group review of the demonstration.' After the r^mow, 

* . ' V 

all of the interviewers participated* in role play activities.. 

'After these topical areas had been addressed, a detailed 
discussion of each instrument was held. Individual items were 



discussed-«€ing the Question-by-Question Specifications Manual as^ 
a guide. Role play was then ^enacted using the specific inter- 
view instruments. 
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Representative Site Visits - * , 

The interviewers visited a total of/ 100 school districts 



receiving Title I funds. The sequengihg^-of s^te visits was based 

/ • , , ■ f . .„ . .. 

primarily upon consideration of possible cost efficiencies . All 

ttle sites wii:hin a reasonable driving radius (up to 175 m'iies) .of 

1 : ■ .■■ .■ — ■ . ■ • ' .■ 

the airport nearest the initial site were scheduled 30 as to form 
a loop for car travel. By sequencing sites in this manner, the 
interviewers returned to the same metropolitan area from which 
th'ejy began the loop, thereby reducing unnecessary travel and 
exi>enditures# 

. * • - • • ■ " 

1^ The twelve tenjporary interviewers and nine rotating ^erma- , 

nent project staff members formed eight site visit teams.. Each 



team was assigned to one of eight regions^ for the first thre^ ' 
weeks of site visits. For the second three weeks, each inter- 
, viewer Was teamed 'with a different person and conducted site 
visits in a different, region. ^ . * 

Dxstrict visxts varxed xn length; the average vxsxt took two 

a 

'days to complete. The length of each <(isit was based upon: 
m Number of schools in district 

m School population ' ,^ * 

• Program complexity. • ' ^ 

• District preference . 

The number of interviews conducted in each district also 
varied. Reported below are the number of dis^trict-level inter- 
views completed by , respondent 'category during^the representative^ 
site visits.:' • . , 

Respondent . . Number of Interv.iews . 

Title I Director " ^ 100 

Coordinator of ^Instructional .70 

r 

'Component 

Special Educatiort*' Director ' 91 

« 

Bilingual/ESL Di^rector 48 
^ DAC Chairperson : o.r Member • 98 

In each district, a number of sdhools were visited (in dis- 
tricts with more than one Title I school) on a stratified random 
basis. If a district served iS^ondary or nonpublic"- school stu- 
dents, at le^st oAe of each of these schools* was visited.* The 

- ' ' ' ■ 393 . • - 



number of schools visited ranged from one to seven depending 
upon: i ' 

• TotaL number of schools in the district 

• School population 

• Secondary and nonpublic participation in the Title I ^ 
• program 

The total number of each type of school visited was 'as follows: 

School Type Number of Interviews 

? 

Elementary^ (K-6) 182 

Seconda ry ( 7-1 2 ) 54 . • 

Nonpublic 40 

At the schools visited, the following personnel^ were inter- 

viewed: . . 

Respondent • 4 Number of Interviews 

^ School Principal 276 
Title I Instructor 276 
Regular Classroom. Teacher 276 
At one of the schools visited in each district, we also 
interviewed^'a member of 'the School Advisory Council [SACj, We 
conducted a total of 74 such interviews . In 26 of these schools, 
either the school did not operate a Title I SAC or the member v*io 
was randomly selected ^was not available during the site visits. 
Special Purpose Case'^Study Site Visits 

Case studies were conducted in 40 special purpose sites 
between November and December 1981. Twenty of the visits exam- 
ined nonpublic participation in Title I programs. The^ remaining 



20 visits foc5used on the local administration of Title I pro- 
grams. 

Each nonpublic site was visited for two days The first day 
was spent conducting interviews with personnel in the districts' 
central office, the participating nonpublic schools, and the non- 
public school supervising office. The following day was spent 
reviewing correspondence .between nonpublic and public schools, 
and logs of district communication with nonpublic sc]iools, if 
they existed. In general, the first day was used for gathering 
facts aS' related by specific individuals within the district. ^ 
ijlTLe second day -was spent verifying and supplementing that infor- 
mation through documfent review, further discussion, and whatever 
means 'seemed most appropriate within the particular district. 

L 

If 

Tghe local administratibn case studies were more complex and 
required five days at each site* to adequately complete them. The 
first/ two days of these visits were structured and involved ^ 
interviews with such central office staff as the Title I Direc- 
tor', the Coordinator of. Instructional Component, and the Director 
of Special Programs. The l^t thre,e days were spent following up 
any leads these discussions may have revealed which were relevant 
to questions in the case study protocol. ^ , 

This follow-up activity entailed furthjer discussion^ with'' 
relevant personnel and the collection and review of documents 
including cprrespondence, project descriptions at the individual 
^schools, agendas of meetings where ihstructipnal approaches and . 
student selection were discussed, rosters of students considered 



for selection in Title J programs, and "districts ' Title I appli- 
cation ( s ) . ' , 

DATA PROCESSING 

Processingcrpf Mail Questionnaires ' 

To ensure^ that every mail questionnaire site received a 
questionnaire and no more than the appropriate number of follow- 
up letters, a thorough moni'^oring procedure was followed. 

The , mail questionnaires were returned directly to Advanced 
Technology by District Titjle I Directors. The receipt of each 
instrument was recorded in a master log, and the instruments were 
grouped into batches for coding. Qu?5Stionna ires were checked at 
this point in the process to ensure that all pages were present , 
and that there had not been any tampering with the identification 
^.numbers. Questionnaires that contained a majority of interns in an 
incorrect format were referred to the senior project staff. 
Where possible, the senior project staff attempted to correct the 
problem with a phone call to the districts in question. Instru- 
ments that were ^n order were then passed on to the coding. staff . 

A series of three follow-up letters were sent,- as appropri-t . 
late, to nonresponding districts in an effort to secure the 
greatest number of mail questionnaire return^. Each district not 
responding 'to these follow-up letters was contacted by phone and 
offered an identical mail questionnaire if > the first sent had not 
been received or if it had been rid.splaced. ^ 
Processing of Interview Instrument's 

When packets of interviews* were received, th^y were exalfn- 
ined> for completeness. Senior staff, for example, reviewed each 
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.packet/ and attention was p^id to ensure that sufficient detail 
liad been recorded for proper coding of the responses. • If'^thre 
interview packet was incpmplete or unclear, phohe calls were made 
to the appropriate interviewer (zrt school official. Interview* 
materials were then forwarded to ttie coding staff. 
Data doding ' * 

Several procedures were employed to maintain a high level of 
quality control over the coding of the study's raw data. Fq-rst, 
coding of. the open-ended items . on ^ the mail questionnaires and the' 
interview instruments was performed by specially trained staff 
members.. Categories for all^ items were developed in .advance and 
covered a brc^d range of possible responses. Before ttte actual 
data were received, all coders coded a series of test protocols 
to ensure that intercoder reliability was at least 90 percent. 
Training was repeat^ed until such reliability was achieved." 

Coding frameworks were expanded gys necessitated by question- 
nair'e respc^nses.- When pre-establishe(^ frameworks were found" 
inadequate, new response codes were developed, approved by the 
Manager for Data Anal^pis, and uniformly adopted by all coders. 

• While coding was in progre3S'', the senior staff reviewed 
coded instruments to verify their at!cura^2y and thoroughness. Any 

deficiencies discovered were brought to the attention of the 

' . ■ . * ^' 
individual coder. Once all instruments had been coded, /they were. 

^gain reviewed before being sent to keypiahching . 



* Keypunching and bata Cleaning • 

, All responses* were converted numeric codes and then key- 

* pxanched onto magnetic tape. All punched data was verified by the 



keypunchers . ^ ^ K 

Both automated and manual verification were performeii. The 

first step of data verification was preliminary validation,. 

... . / 

EASYTRIEVE software modules verified the following items'' the 

. raw data files for each/tcynti type: . j . . 

. ' / " . ' 

• ^ Identification code validity — validation done against a 

table of district codes valid for either the interview 
sample instrument or the mail questionnaire 

• Form number validity • ""^ 

• Form sequence number validity 

• Card .number validity — verification of the proper 
sequence and correct number of records within each set 

The EASYTRIEVE modules generated error listings. Erroneous 

data wer^ checked against the 'origii^l forms an<fi corrections were 

made. At this point, the interview saunple instx'uments and the 

mail questionnaires were handled J[,n a somewhat different manner. 

ThjB interview instruments contained a large number of vati- 

ables (over 1,100 combined), but the number of cases of' any one 

^ form to be processed Was relatively small. Therefore, for th^ 

, sake of efficiency, further validation of these ins-ffruments 

employed' both automated and manual mea^ns. 

/ . : 

All interview data underwent a preliminary frequency check 

i : • 

on all variables using the Statistical Package for the Social " 
Sciences [SPSS]. This rapidly identified data which fell out of 
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legitimate ranges. The ins t fume nts<» for th^ Title I Director, 
Coordinator of Instructional Component, Special Education Direc- ' 
tor,* Bilingual/ ESL Director, and Principal were then manually 
validated to verify proper 'skip p^terns, -ranges, and other 
requirements • " • ' 

The DAC instrument, SAC instrument. Title I InWtructor, and 
Regular Classroom Teacher forms were further validatied using a . 
generalized COBOL data validator ; developed for this>^prpject. 
This software performed the same type ^of verification done manu-^ 
ally on the other interview forms* Variables which fell out of 

range in the SPSS verification yere checked using this va^Lidatbr. 

\ * , * ■ ' * 

Output froi|i this validation was automatically separated into 

files o£^ vali<^ and =*invaiid data.^ invalid data elements were 



7 
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checked, against the original forms and corrections Vere made 
where appropriate. ^ . . , \ ■ 

Since 1,793 mail qpuestipnnaires were processed, the data . o 
verification for these forms was entirely automated • After the 
preliminary validation, described earlifer, the COBOL validator w^s 
used to verify range and skip i>attemsi The Jew editsl that could 
not be performed by this means were performed through specially 
written EASYTRIEVE, COBOL, SPSS, and PL/l modules. 

Data .that failed the editing procedures were handled in 
. several ways. . For items that, permitted development of appropri- 
ate corr^tion rules (e.g., skip patterns), programs were <3^el- 
oped that automatically modified tlje rejected data. For other 
items; the orig^-nal questionnaires and interviews were accessed / 
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to determine if the rejected data were due to keypunch errors; if 
SO, they were replaced with corrected values. 

Invalid data not due to kfeypinch -errors (including missing^ 
responses for items), were handled in two ways. 'Values for items 
identified as, critical were pursued with follow-up phone calls. 
If t^is was, unsuccessful, missing data values were inserted for 
those variables. Values for rejected data that ^could hot be cor- 
rected by follbw-up were maintained with documentation indicating 
the reason for rejection. Noncritical invalid data were classi- 
fied- as missing without an attempted correcti<^n by follow-up. 

Files of clean* data were biiilt by continually merging sub- 
files- of data which were either clean from the start or whic|[ had 
been corrected and revalidated. A1: the end of the verification 
process; ther-e was one- file of totally valid data for. each form 
type. 

File Organization * ' - ^ 

^ The data files that were created are access4l>le by either 

■ • ^ . $ 

the SPSS or the Statistical Analysis System [SAS ] . SPSS was the 

primary software package, but certain types of analyses were 

available only through SAS . All variables and all values for a 

variable were labeled. File documentation was integrated into 

the data base so that when analysis files are t^-ansported to 

other computer installations, relevant information about the data 

ft ■ . 

base will be readily avaiTable. ' , 



Data for the interview, sample w€?re stored so that all data 
for ^ pfarticular district comprised one set of computer recoirds . 
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This data organization allowed comparison of responses from 
different individuals within the same district. 

NATIONAL PROJECTIONS ^ ) \ ' ^ ^ 

' The* "sampling design tlfat was implemented for the mail survey 
equalizes \ihe variance estimajie for each of the size categories, 
".while producing overall national estimates accurate to + 2 per- 

V ' ' " ' • ' 

' cfent jDf the mean percent estimated. In order to obtain a 

/ . 
natiJonal picture of the Title I program,, /the data file^^wa^ 

weighted. This was acccmiplishefd with the use of a variable in 

thetdata file called WT. /Requesting §PSS to -weight an analysis 

^ using the variable WT causes the following weights to be applied 

to each case within the appropriate size categories: 

Enrollment Enrollment Weighting 

Size Category ^ Size . ^ Factor 

small \ 0-2,499. 1.644 

Medium 2,500-9,999 .631 

Large , ' 10,000+ ^ .237 

Certainty 60 Largest Districts . . .256 

Analyses using the weigtiting factor produce an app^r^t 
sample size equal to the* actual number of survey questionnaires 
returned by Title I Directors, but reflecting a nationally repre- 
sentative profile of the Title I prografn. q 

While the stratification thgit was employed for the' mail sur- 
vey sample s^l^ction reduces the variance of national estimates 
considerably, this design effect is counterbalanced by the neces- 
sary weighting procedures just described, producing a resultant 

. • *' ■ N 
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confidence interval that is slightly larger tljan would be . 
obtained frcHP a simple random sample of districts. We esti-r 
mate that approximate sampling errors for the proportions 
reported in the following chapters are as ^shown,in Table A-2- 

' * : • ' , /' 

♦ ^ , ' TABLE A- 2^ 

/■ . ■ 

'.t •■ • 

^ SAMPLING ERROR IN PERCENT BY SIZE OF SAMPLE^AND 

REPORTED PERCENT' BEING ESTIMATED* / > ' 



[ize of Sample or Group 




Report 
Percent 



50 

* 30 or 70 
> 20 or 80 



:10 or 90 



1700 


4oo 


250 


100 


3 


6 


• 7 


12 


3 


6 


7 


11 


2 


5. 


6 


10 


2 


4 


5 


7 



4 



*The chances are 95 in ,100 that the value being , estimated lies 
within a range equal td.the reported percent plus or minus the 
number of percent poipts shown above. _J-' 
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